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NOTICE. 

In giving to the public (within a year) the sixth edi- 
tion of " Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petraea, 
and the Holy Land,'^ the subscribers are happy to an- 
nounce that they have in press, and will shortly publish, 
by the same author, " Incidents of Travel in Greece, 
Turkey, Russia, and Poland." 

Harper & Brothers. 

Nevr-Yoric, June, 1838. 
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PREFACE 



TO 



THE SIXTH EDITION. 



Thb preface of a hook is seldom read, or the author 
would express his acknowledgments to the public for 
having so soon demanded a sixth edition of his work. 
If the sale of a book be any evidence of its merit, he 
has reason to believe that his subject matter has been 
interesting, and his manner of treating it not unaccepta- 
ble. He has, too, a deeper source of satisfaction ; for 
he cannot help flattering himself that he has been, in 
some degree, instrumental in turning the attention of 
his countrymen to subjects comparatively little known ; 
and, in addition, he can only say, as before, that in the 
present state of the world it is almost presumptuous to 
put forth a book of travels. Universal peace and ex- 
tended commercial relations, the introduction of steam- 
boats, and increased facilities of travelling generally, 
have brought comparatively close together the most dis- 
tant parts of the world ; and, except within the walls 
of China, there are few countries which have not been 
visited and written upon by European travellers. The 
author's route, however, is comparatively new to the 
most of his countrymen ; part of it — ^through the land 
"^ of Edom — ^is, even at this day, entirely new. The 

551 author has compiled these pages from brief notes and 



IV PREFACE. 

recollections, and has probably fallen into errors in facts 
and impressions, which his occupations since his return 
have prevented his inquiring into and correcting. He 
has presented things as they struck his mind, without 
perplexing himself with any deep speculations upon 
the rise and fall of empires ; nor has he gone much into 
detail in regard to ruins. His object has been, princi- 
pally, as the title of the book imports, to give a narrative 
of the every-day incidents that occur to a traveller in 
the East, and to present to his countrymen, in the midst 
of the hurry, and bustle, and life, and energy, and daily- 
developing strength and resources of the New, a picture 
of the widely-different scenes that are now passing in 
the faded and worn-out kingdoms of the Old World. 
For the plates on Mount Sinai and Petra he is indebted 
to the work of Mr. Laborde. 
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INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 



IN 



EGYPT, ARABIA PETRiEA, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

Alexandna.'^Poinpey'ff PiUar.— The Catacombs.-*The Warwick Vaae.- 
TbB Pacha's CaaaL— Boats of the Nile. 

On the aftemoon of the December, 1835, after a 

passage of five days from Malta, I was perched up in the 
rigging of an English schooner, spyglass in hand, and earn- 
estly looking for the " Land of Egypt." The captain had 
never been there before ; but we had been running several 
hours along the low coast of Barbary, and the chart and 
compass told us that we could not be far from the fallen city 
of Alexander. Night came oh, however, without our seeing 
it. The ancient Pharos, the Lantern of Ptolemy, the eighth 
wonder of the world, no longer throws its light far over the 
bosom of the sea to guide the weary mariner. Morning 
came, and we found ourselves directly opposite the city, the 
shipping in the outward harbour, and the fleet of the pacha 
riding at anchor under the walls of the seraglio, carrying 
me back in imagination to the days of the Macedonian con- 
queror, of Cleopatra and the Ptolemies. Slowly we worked 
our way up the. difficult and dangerous channel, unaided by 
a pilot, for none appeared to take us- in charge. It is a fact 
worthy of note, that one of the monuments of Egypt's proud- 
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est dajrs, the celebrated Pompey*s Pillar, is even now, after 
a lapse of more than two thousand years, one of the land- 
marks which guide the sailor to her fallen capital. Just as 
we had passed the last reef pilots came out to meet as, their 
swarthy faces, their turbans, their large dresses streaming in 
the wind, and their little boat with its huge latteen sail, giv- 
ing a strange wildness to their appearance, the effect of 
which was not a little heightened by their noise and confu- 
sion in attempting to come alongside. Failing in theit fitst 
endeavour, our captain gave them no assistance ; and when 
they came upon us again he refused to admit them on board. 
The last arrival at Madta had brought unfavourable accounts 
of the plague, and he was unwilling to run any risk until 
he should have an opportunity of advising with his con- 
signee. My servant was the only person on board wh# 
could speak Arabic ; and telling the wild, fly-away looking 
Arabs to fasten on astern, we towed our pilots in, and at about 
eight o'clock came to anchor in the harbour. In half an 
hour I was ashore, and the moment I touched it, just as I 
had found at Constantinople, all the illusion of the distant 
view was gone. 

Indeed, it would be difficult for any man who lives at all 
among the things of this world to dream of the departed 
glory of Egypt when first entering the fallen city of Alex- 
ander ; the present and the things of the present are upper- 
most ; and between ambling donkeys, loaded camels, dirty, 
half-naked, sore-eyed Arabs, swarms of flies, yelping dogsi 
and apprehensions of the plague, one thinks more of his 
own movements than of the pyramids. I groped my way 
through a long range of bazars to the Frank quarter, and 
here, totally forgetting what I had come for, and that there 
were such things as obelisks, pyramids, and ruined temples, 
the genius of my native land broke out^ and, with an eye 
that had had some experience in such matters at home, I 
contemplated the '' improvements :" a whole street of shops, 
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kept lny Europeans and filled with European goods, ranges 
of fine buildings, fine country houses, and gardens growing 
upon barren sands, showed that strangers from a once bar- 
barous land were repapng the debt which the world owes 
to the mother of arts, and raising her from the ruin into 
which she had heen plunged by years of misrule and an- 
archy. 

My first irisit was to Mr. Qliddon, the American consid, 
iHiose reception of me was such that I felt already as one 
not alone in a strange land. While with him an English 
gentleman came in — ^a merchant in Alexandria — who was 
going that night to Cairo. Mr. Gliddon introduced us ; and, 
tdSing him that I too was bound for' Cairo, Mr, T. imme- 
diately prc^posed that I should accompany him, saying he 
had a boat and eyerything ready, and that I might save my- 
self the trouble of making any preparations, and would have 
nodiing to do but come on board with my luggage at sun- 
down. Though rather a short notice, I did not hesitate to 
accept his ofiSsr. Besides the relief from trouble in fitting 
out, the plague was in every one's mou^ and I was not 
sorry to have so early an opportunity of escaping from a 
city where, above all others, '* pestilence walketh in dark- 
ness, and destruction wasteth at noonday." 

Having but a short time before me, I immediately mounted 
a donkey — an Egyptian donkey — being an animal entirely 
unknown to us, or even in Europe, and, accompanied by my 
servant, with a sore-eyed Arab boy to drive us, I started off 
npon a fiill gallop to make a hast^ survey of the ruins of 
Alexandria. The Frank quarter is the extreme part of the 
city, and a very short ride brought us into another world. 
It was not until now, riding in the suburbs upon burning 
sands and under a burning sun, that I felt myself really in 
the land of Egypt. It was not, in fact, till standing at the 
base of Pomi^y's Pillar, that I felt myself among the ruins of 
one of the greatest cities of the world. Reaching it through 
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long rows of Arab hats, where povertyt and misery, aal 
famine, and nakedness stared me in the face, one glance at 
its majestic height told me that this was indeed the woriiof 
other tnen and other times* Standing on a gentle elcTatioiit 
it rises a single shaft of ninety feet, and ten feet in di* 
ameter, surmowited by a Corinthian capital ten feet hii^ 
and, independent of its own monumental beauty^ it is an in- 
teresting object as marking the centre of the ancietit chy. 
It stands far outside the present walla, and from its base yen 
may look over a barren waste of sand, running from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the Lake Mareotis, the bomi« 
daries of Alexandria as it was of old. 

All this intermediate space of sandy hOls, alternating with 
hollows, was once coirered with houses, palaces, and peiw 
haps with monuments, equal in beauty to that at whose 
base I stood. Riding over that waste, the stranger scnss 
broken columns, crumbling walls, and fragments of granite 
and marble, thrusting themselves above their sandy graves^ 
as if struggling for resurrection ; on one- side he beholds a 
yawning chasm, in which forty or fifty naked Arabs are 
toiling to disentomb a column long buried in the sand ; <m 
another an excavated house, with all its walls and apart* 
ments almost as entire as when the ancient Egyptian left 
it. He is riding over a mighty sepulchre, the sepulchre <^ 
a ruined city, and at every step some telltale monument is 
staring at him from the grave. 

Riding slowly among the ruins, I passed the celebrated 
wells built in the time of Alexander, at the very foundation 
of the city, at which generation after generation have cmi- 
tinued to slake their thirst, and ended my ride at Cleopa- 
tra's Needle, a beautiful obelisk sixty feet high, full of mys- 
terious hieroglyphics that mock the learning of the wise of 
our day. Time has dealt lightly with it ; on one side the 
characters stand bold and clear as when it came from the 
hands of the sculptor, although, on the other, the dread 
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viioeeo, blbwiag upon it from die desert more than two 
Ihonsand years, hss effiiced the sculptor's marks, and worn 
aw&y the almost impenetrable granite^ By its side, half 
boned in the sand, Hes a fallen brother, of the same size 
and about die same age, said to haye been taken down by 
the English many years ago for the purpose of being car- 
ried to England ; but the pacha prevented it, and since that 
time it has lain in fallen majesty, stretching across a deep 
chasm formed by excayations around it. 

At nz o'clock I wa. riding with my new friond. spomag 
my donkey to its utmost to get out of the city before the 
gate should close ; and my reader will acquit me of all in- 
tention of writing a book when I tell him that, a little after 
dark of the same day on which I arrived at Alexandria, I 
was cm my way to Cairo. Accident, however, very unex- 
pectedly brought me again to Alexandria ; and on my sec- 
ond visit, while waiting for an opportunity to* return to Eu- 
tcipe^ I several times went over the same ground, more at 
my leisure, and visited the other objects of interest which 
my haste had before prevented me from seeing. 

Among these were the Catacombs, situated about two 
miles from the city, on the edge of -the Lib3ran Desert, and 
near die shore oi the sea. These great repositories of the 
dead are so litde known, that we had some difficulty in 
Ending diem, although we inquired of everybody whom we 
met Seeing an Arab brushing some horses near an open- 
ing m the side of the rock, we went to him to inquire, and 
found we were at the door of the Catacombs. The real 
entrance is now unknown, but was probably from above. 
The present is a rude fcnrced breach, and the first chamber 
into which we entered, a chamber built with pious regard 
to the Tepose of the dead, we found occupied as a stable for 
die horses of one of the pacha's regiments. My donkey- 
boy had taken the precaution to bring with him candles, and 
IS line to tie at the entrance, after the manner of Fair Bosa- 

B2 
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nond's clew, to save ns-froiii being lost m the Ubyriodi 6f 
passages ; but the latter was unnecessary, as tlto Arabs 
employed about the hoises had explored them so thoapoHgUy 
for purposes of plunder that they wete suffidently sture 
guides. Taking two of them into pay, we followed with 
our lighted torches through two chambers, whioh, to me, 
who had then seen the tombs in Thebes, Petra, and Jem* 
salem, cmitained nothing remarkable, and came to what has 
been dalled the state chamber, a circular rciom about thirty 
feet in diameter, with three recesses, one at each Mde of 
the door and one opposite, a vaulted roof, aad altogether 
admirably fine in its proporticms. In each of the recesses 
were niches for the bodies of the dead, and in one of fiheai 
sculls and mouldering bones were still lying on the grounds 
Following my guides, I passed through seyeral chambefs 
half filled with sand ; but having by this time lost much of 
my ardour for wandering among tombs, and finding the pww 
suit unprofitable and unsatisfactory, I returned to the state 
chamber and left the -Catacombs. 

They are supposed to extend many miles imder the 
surface, but how far will probably never be known. The 
excavations that have as yet been made are very trifiing ( 
and unless the enlightened pacha should need the state 
chamber for his horses, the sands of the desert may again 
creep upon them, and shut them for ever ftcmmff eyes. 

Near the door of the entrance, directly on the edge of 
the shore, are chambers cut in the rocks, which open to 
the sea, called by the imposing name of Cleopatra's Baths. 
It is rather an exposed situation, and, besides the view 
from the sea, there are several places where '* peeping 
Tom^ might 'hav;e hidden himself. It is a rude place, 
too ; and when- I was there, the luxurrous queee could 
hardly have got to her chambers without at least wetting 
her royal feet ; in fact, not to be imposed upon by names, 
a l9^:0f the i»^sent day can have a more desirable bath 
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Tbo proseat ciiy of AloMad r ia, oven after the dreadful 
ipvagea naado by tbe plaguy lasl year, ia auU aiqppoeed to 
contain -more tban 60,000 inhabitantay and ia decidedly 
growing. It atanda outaide tbe delta in the Libyan Deaeitv 
and, aa Volney reniaika, " It ia only by the canal which 
oondncta the watera of the Nile into the reaerroira in the 
tune of inundalion that Alescandna can be conaidered ae 
dmnected w^ Egypt.** Fonnded by the great Alezaader* 
10 aecure hia conqueata in Uie £aat, being the only aafe 
haibonr along the ooaat of Syria or Africa, and poaseaaiag 
pecaliar commercial advanlagea, it aoon grew into a giant 
city* Fifteen milea in ctrcunference, containing a popu- 
Intion eC 900,000 citizena and aa many alarea, one magnif- 
icent a^eet 2000 feet broad ran the whole length of the 
ci^, frcmi the Gate of the Sea to the Oanopie Gate« com 
aianding a idew, at each end, of the ahipping, either in the 
Mediterraiiedn or in the Mareotic Lake, and another of 
e^ial length ioiteraected it at right anglea ; a apaciona ctr- 
cva without the Canc^ie Onte for chariol-racea and on the 
eaat a splendid gymnaainm, more than aiz hmdred feet in 
length, with theatres, hatha, and all that could make it a 
deairable residence for a lusnnioua people. When it fell 
into the handa of the Saracens, according to the report of 
the Saracen g«&eral to the Calif Omar, *' it waa imposaible 
to enumerate the variety of its richea and beau^;" and it 
ia aaid to *'have contained four thouaand palaces, four 
tfaouaand hatha, four hundred theatres or public edifices, 
twelve tfaouaand ahopa, and forty thouaand tributary Jews.'* 
From that time, like eveiything else which falla into the 
hands of tbe Muaaulman, it has been goin^ te ruin, and the 
discovery of the passftge to bdia by. the C^ie of Good 
Hope gave the death*Uow to its commercial greatnesa. At 
present it standa a phenomenon in the history of i& Turkiah 
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jommion. It appears once more to be raitiiig its head 
from the dust. It remains to be seen whether this rise w 
the legitimate and permanent effect of a wise and politic 
government, combined with nataral advantages, or whether 
Ae pacha is not forcing it to an unnatural elevation, at the 
expense, if not upon the ruins, of the rest ^ Egypt It is 
almost presumptuous, on the threshold of my entrance into 
Egypt, to speculate upon the future condition of this inter** 
eating country ; but it is <;lear that the pacha is determined 
to build up the city of Alexandria if he can : his fleet is 
here, his army, his arsenal, and his forts are here, and he has 
forced and centred here a commerce that waa before £vi- 
ded between several [daces. Rosetta has Ipst more thaa 
two thirds of its population, Damietta has become a mere 
nothing, and even Cairo the Grand has become tribwary to 
what is called the regenerated city. 

Alexandria has ako been the scene of interesting events 
in modem days. Here the long-cherished animosity of 
France and England sought a new battle-field, as if con* 
scious that the soil of Europe had too often been moistened 
with human blood. Twice I visited the spot where the 
gallant Abercrombie fell, about two roAe outside the Bosetia 
Gate; the country was covered with a beautiful veidarc^ 
and the Arab was turning up the ground with his plough ; 
herds of buffalo were quietly grazing near, and a caravan 
of camels was slowly winding its way along the borders of 
a nameless lake, which en^es into the Lake Mareotis; 
Farther on and, near the sea is a large square enclosure, 
by some called the r9ins of the palace of Cleopatra, by 
others the camp of Cesar, llus was the French poution, 
and around it the battle was fought. All is quiet there 
now, though still the curious traveller may pick up from 
time to time balls, fragments of shells, or other instruments 
of death, which tell him that war, murderous and destruc* 
tive war; has l^eefk tber^^ 
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. My kst ride WHS to F^mp^fn Pillar. OhiteBiMaiid 
reqiMatod a friend to write hia name upon ibe gfeal P3rr»* 
arid, wxt being aUe to go to it faimaelf, and considering this 
one of the dnttes of a pioua pilgrim ; bat I imagine thai 
sentimental travellw did not mean it in the aense in whteh 
*^ Heio^ and ^ Bealriee,'' and the lesa ramamie name of 
^ Svsaniwh Wilaon,"" are printed in groat black letterst aix 
in^es himgf about half way up the shaft; 

There can brno donbt thai inunenae treaanrea axe atitt 
boried under ike mins of Alexandria; but whether they 
will ever be discorered will depend npon the pa<^*s ne* 
eessitiea, as he may need the mins of ancient templea for 
building forta w bridgea New discoveriea are constantly 
■Ade, mA between my first and second visit a beautiful 
vase had been discovered, pronounced to be the original of 
the celebrated Warwick vaae found at Adrian's villa, near 
Tivoli. It was then in the hands of the French consult 
who told me he would not take its weight in gold lor it. I 
have since seen the vase at Warwick Castle ; and if the 
one fowid at Alexandria is not the original, it is certainly 
fenarfcaUe that two sculptors, one in Egypt and the other 
in Italy, conceived and fashioned two separate works of art 
ao exactly resemUing each other. 

But to return to the moment of my first leaving Alexan- 
dria. At dark I was on board a boat at the mouth of the 
Mahnioodie, the canal which connects Alexandria with the 
Nile; my companion had made all neceaaary provision for 
the voyage, and Lhad nothing to do but aelect a place and 
spread any mattress and coverlet, in a few minutes we 
buid coameneed our journey on the canal, our boat towed 
by our Arab boatmen, each wtth a rope across his breast. 
I have heard Uiis canal spoken of as one of the greatest 
works of modern dajrs, and I have aeen it referred to as 
such in the bookB of modem travellers ; and some even, as 
a determined to keep themselves mider a deluaion in regard 
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to eT6i3rtliing in Egypt, speak of it as they do of the pyra- 
mids, and obelisks, and mighty temples- of the U[^r Nile. 
The truth is, it is sixty miles in length, ninety feet in 
breadth, and eighteen in depth,' thioogh a perfeelly level 
country, not requiring^ a single lode. ■ In regard to the time 
in which it was made it certainly is an extraordinary woiki 
and it could only have been done in that time, in such a 
country as Egypt, where the government is an absolute des^ 
potism, and the will of one man is the supreme laW. Every 
village was ordered to furnish a certain quota; 150,4NH^ 
workmen were employed at once, and in a year from its 
eommencement the whole excavation was made. As a 
great step in the march of public improvement, it certainly 
does honour to the pacha, though, in passing along its 
banks, our admiration of a barbarian struggling into civili»' 
zation is checked by remembering his wanton dtsregard of 
human life, and the melancholy fact that it proved the grave 
of more than thirty thousand of his subjects. 

We started in company with a Mr; Waghom, formerly in 
tiie East India Company's, service, now engaged in forward* 
ing the mails from England to India by the Red Sea. Hft 
was one of the first projectors of that route, is a man of in* 
defatigable activity and energy, and was the first courier 
sent from England with despatches over land. He travelled 
post to Trieste, took a Spanish vessel to Alexandria, and 
thence by dromedary to Cairo and Suez, where, not finding 
the vessel which had been ordered to meet him, and having 
with him a compass, his c<mstant travelling companion, he- 
hired an open Arab boat, and, to the astonishment of his 
Arab crew, struck out into the middle of the Red Sea. At 
night they wanted, as usual, to anchor near the shore ; but 
he sat with the helm in one hand and a cocked pistol in the 
other, threatening to shoot the first man that disobeyed his 
orders. On entering the harbour of Mocha he found an 
English govenunent vensel on its way to meet him, and in 
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tfao then uncanunooly short time of fifty-five dtys, detirered 
his despatdies in Bona^ayt 

At about eight o'clock next morning we were standing (m 
the banks of the Nile, the eternal river, the xiver of Egypt, 
recalling the days of Pharaoii and Moses ; firom the esxliest 
periods of wcoidod time watering aad fertilimg a narow 
Strip of land in the middle of a sandy desert, tolling its 
solitary way more than a thousand miles without receiving 
a sipi^ tributary stream ; the river which the Egyptians 
worshipped and the Arabs loved and whioh, as the Mtesul*' 
mans say, if Mohammed had tasted, '* he would have prayed 
Heaven for terrestrial immortality, that he might continue 
to enjoy it for ever." 

I cannot, however, join in the enthusiasm of the Mussul- 
mans, for I have before me at this moment a vivid picture 
of myself and servant at Cairo, perched upon opposite di- 
van^ covered with tawdry finery, in a huge bam of a room, 
with a ceiling thirty feet high^ like two knights of the rueful 
countenance, comparing notes aiid bodily symptoms, and 
condoling with each other upon the corporeal miseries 
brought upon us by partaking too freely of the water of the 
Wile. 

,. The appearance of the river at the mouth of the canal is 
worthy of its historic fame. I found it more than a mile wide, 
the current at that season full and strong ; the banks on eadi 
side clothed with a beautiful verdure and groves of palm- 
trees (the.most striking feature in African scenery), and the 
village of Fouah, the stopping-place for boats coming up 
from Rosetta and Damietta, with its mosques j and minarets, 
and whitened domes, and groves of palms, fcnrming a pic- 
turesque object in the view. 

Upon entering the Nile we changed our boat, the new one 
being one of the^largest and best on the river, of the class 
called canjiah, about seventy feet long, with two enormous 
latteen sails ; these are triangular in form, and attached to 
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two tery tall spsurs more than a hondred feet hmgi h»vvy «l 
the end, uid tapering to a point ; Hhe spars or yards rest 
upon two short masts, playing upon them as on piTOts. The 
spar rests at an angle of about tiiirty degrees, ai^d, canying 
the sail to its tapering point, gires the boat when tinder way 
a peeqliarly light and gtaceM' appearance. In the stem 
a smaU place is housed orer, which makes a very tolerable 
cabin, except that the ceiling is too low to' admit of stand- 
ing upright, being made to suit the cro6s»legged hdbits of 
the Eastern people. She was manned by ten Arabs, good 
stout fellows, and a rais or captain. 



CHAPTER n. 

From AlflZflndm to Cftiro.->£zperitnco ▼•nut TnvaUsiB' Talas.*-An m 
mtended BattL—Inm Rule of the Pacha.— Entrance into Cairo.— A Chai 
with a Padia. 

Wb commenced our voyage with that north wind which, 
books and travellers tell us, for nine months in the year con* 
tinues to blow the same way, making it an easy matter to 
ascend from the Mediterranean to the Cataracts, even against 
the strong current of the river ; and I soon busied myself 
with medita^g up(m this extraordinary operation of nature, 
thus presenting itself to my observation at the very moment 
of my entrance into this wonderitil country. It was a beau- 
tiful ordinance of Providence in regard to the feebleness 
and wants of man, that while the noble river rolled on 
eternally in one unbroken current, another agent of Almighty 
power should almost as constimtly fill the flowing canvass, 
and enable navigators to stem the downward flow. 1 was 
particularly pleased with this train of reflection, inasmuch as 
at the moment we had-the best of it. We were ascending 
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«f aisst ihe current at the rate of six or seven miles an hour, 
with a noise and dash through the water that made it seem 
like nine or ten, while the descending boats, with their spars 
taken out and sails tied close, were crawling down almost 
impereeptibly, stem, first, broadside first, not as the current 
carried them, but as ihe wind would let them. Our men 
had nothing to do ; all day they lay strewed about on deck ; 
towards evening they gathered around a large pilau of rice, 
and, as the sun was setting, one after the other, turning his 
face towards the tomb of the Prophet, kneeled down upon 
the deck and prayed. And thus passed my first night upon 
the Nile. 

In the morning I found things not quite so well ordered ; 
the wind seemed to be giving " premonitory symptoms** of 
an intention to chop about, and towards noon it came in 
dead ahead. Alter my self-complacent observations of yes- 
terday, I would hardly credit it ; but when it became so 
strong that we were ol^ged to haul alongside the bank and 
lie to, in order to avoid being driven down the stream, I 
was perfectly satisfied apd convinced. We saw no more 
of our friend Mr. Waghd(m; he had a small boat rigged 
with oars, and while we were vainly struggling against 
wind and tide, he kindly left us to our fate. My compan- 
ion was a sportsman, and happened to have on board a 
couple of guns; we went on shore with them, and the prin- 
cipal incident of the day that I remember is, that, instead 
of fowler's, I had fi^erman's luck. Rambling carelessly 
along, we found ourselves on the bank of a stream which 
it was necessary to cross ; on the other side we saw a 
strapping Arab, and called to him to come and carry us 
over. Jiike most of his tribe, he was not troubled with any 
superfluous clothing, and, slipping over his head the frag- 
ments of his frock, he was in a moment by our side, in all 
the majesty of nature. I started first, mounted upon his 
slippery shoulders, and went along verv well until we had 
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got more than half way over, when I began to observe an 
inegular tottering moTement, and heard behind me the 
smothered laugh of my companion^ I felt my Arab slowly 
and deliberately lowering his head ; my feet touched the 
water ; but with one hand I held my gun above my head 
and with the other griped him by the throat. I found ray 
self going, going, deeper and deeper, Jet down with the 
most studied deliberation, till all at once he gave his neck 
a sudden toss, jerked his head from under me, and left me 
standing up to my middle in the stream. I turned round 
upon him, hardly knowing whether to laugh or to strike him 
wiUi the butt end of my gun ; but one glance at the jpoor 
fellow was enough ; the sweat stood in large drops on his 
face and ran down his naked breast ; his knees shook, and 
he was just ready to drop himself. He had supported me 
as long as he could ; but, finding himself failing, and fear- 
ing we should both come down together with a s^ash, at full 
length, he had lowered me as gently as possible. 

The banks of the NUe from here to Curo furnish nothing 
interesting. On one side is the Delta, an eztensiTo tract 
of low rich land, well cultivated and watered, and on the 
other a narrow strip of fertile land, and then the Libyan 
Desert. The ruined cities which attract the traveller into 
^gypU^^evc temples and tombs, the enduring monuments of 
its former greatness, do not yet present themselves. The 
modern villages are all built of mud or of unbumt bricks, 
and sometimes, at a distance, being surrounded by palm- 
trees, mak^ a pleasing appearance ; but this vanishes the 
moment you approach them. The houses, or rather huts, 
are so low that a man can seldom stand up in them, with a 
hole in the front like the door of an oven, into which the 
miserable Arab crawls, more like a beast than a being made 
to walk in God's image. The same spectacle of misery 
and wretchedness, of poverty, famine, and nakedness, which 
I had seen in the suburbs of Alexandria, continued to meet 
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iBe at 6Y«ry Tillage on the Nile, and soon suggested the in- 
teresting consideration whether all this came from oountiy 
and climate, from the character of the people, or from the 
goyemnient of the great reformer. At one place I saw on 
the banks oi the river fosty or fifty men, chained together with 
iron bands aronnd their wrists, and iron collars around their 
necks. Yesterday they were peaceful Fellahs, cultiyators 
of the soil, earning their scanty bread by hard and toilsome 
labour, but eating it at home in peace. Another day, and 
the stillness of their life is for ever broken ; chased, run 
down, and caught, torn from ^eir homes, from the sacred 
threshold of the mosque, the sword and musket succeed the 
imjdements of their quiet profession ; they are carried away 
to fight battles in a cause which does not eoncem them, and 
in which, if they conquer^ they can never gain. 

Returning to our boat on the brink of the river, a slight 
noise caught my ear ; I turned, and saw a ragged mother 
kissing her naked child, while another of two years old, 
dirty and disgusting, was struggling to share its mother's 
embraces ; their father I liad just seen with an iron collar 
round his neck ; and she loved these miserable children, 
and they loved their miserable mother, as if they were all 
clothed ^' in purple and fine raiment every day." But a few 
minutes after, a woman, knowing that we were " Franks,** 
biought on board our boat a child, with a face and head so 
bloated with disease that it was disgusting to look at. The 
rais took the child in his arms and brought it up to us, the 
whole crew f(^owing with a friendly interest. My com- 
panion gave them a bottle of brandy, with which the rais 
carefully bathed the face und head of the child, all the crew 
leaning over to help ; and when they had finished to their 
satisfaction, these kind-heaited but clumsy nurses kissed 
the miserable bawling infant, and passed it, with jas much 
care as if it had been a basket of crockeiy, into the hands 
of the grateful mother. 
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This scene was finely contrasted with ^ne that immedi* 
ately followed. The boat was aground, and in an instant, 
stripping their long gowns orer their heads, a dozen large 
swarthy figuces were standing naked on the deck ; in a mo- 
ment more they were splashing in the river, and with their 
brawny shoulders under the bottom of the vessel, heaved her 
oS the sand-bank. Near this we passed a long line of ex- 
cavation, where several hundred men were then digging, 
being part of &e gigantic work of irrigating the Delta 
lately undertaken by the pacha. 

Towards the evening of the fourth day we came in sight 
of the *' world's great wonder," the eternal pyramids, stand* 
ing at the head of a long reach in the liver directly in front 
of us, and almost darkening the horizon ; solitary, grand, 
and gloomy, the only objects to be seen in the great desert 
before us. The sun was about setting in that cloudless sky 
known only in £g3i>t ; for a few moments their lofty sum- 
mits were lighted by a gleam of lurid red, and, as the glori- 
ous orb settled behind the mountains of the Lib3ran Desert, 
the atmosphere became dark and more indistinct, and their 
clear outline continued to be seen after the whole earth 
was shrouded in gloom. 

The next morning at seven o'clock we were alongside 
the Island of Rhoda, as the Arab boatmen called it, where 
the daughter of Pharaoh came down to bathe and found the 
little Moses. We crossed over in a small boat to Boulac, 

the harbour of Cairo, breakfasted with Mr. T , the 

brother-in-law of my friend, an engineer in the pacha's ser- 
vice, whose interesting wife is the only English lady there, 
and mounting a donkey, in half ati hour I was within the 
walls of Grand Cairo. The traveller who goes there with 
'the reminiscences of Arabian tales hanging about him, will 
nowhere see the Cairo of the califs ; but before arriving 
there he will have seen a curious and striking spectacle. 
He will have seen, streaming from the gate among loaded 
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camels and dnNBeduiet» the dashing Turk with his glitter- 
ing sabre, the wily Greek, the grsTe Armenian, and the de« 
spised JeW| with their long silk robes, their turbans, their sd- 
emn beards, and various and striking costumes ; he will hsTo 
seen the harem of more than one rich Turk, eight or ten 
women on horseback, completely enveloped in large black 
silk wrappers, perfectly hiding face and person, and preceded 
by that abomination oi the East, a black eunuch ; the miser- 
able santon, the Arab saint, with a few scanty rags on his 
breast and shoulders, the rest of his body perfectly naked ; 
the swarthy Bedouin of the desert, the haughty janizaiy, 
with a cocked gun in his hand,' dashing furiously through 
the crowd, and periiaps bearing some bloody mandate of his 
royal master ; and perhaps he will have seen vod bkwhed 
for his owa image in the person of some beggarly liaiian 
refugee. Entering the gate, guarded by Arab soldiers in a 
bastard European uni&rm, he will cross a large square 
ified with officers and soldiers, surrounded by what aro 
called palaces* but seeing nothing that can interest him 
save the house in which the gallant Kleber, the hero of 
many a bloody field, died ingloriously 1^ the hands of an 
assassin. Crossing this equare, he will plunge into the 
narrow stroets of Cairo. Winding his doubtful and perilous 
way among tottisring and ruined houses, justled by camels, 
dromedaries, horses, and donkeys, perhaps he will draw up 
against a wall, and, thiidLing of plague, hold his breath and 
screw himself into nothing, while he allows a corpse to 
pass, followed by a long train of howling women, dressed 
in black, with masks over their faces ; and entering the large 
wooden gate which shuts in the Frank quarter, for protec- 
tion against any sudden burst of popular iiuy, and seating 
himself in a miserdile Italian locanda, he will ask himself, 
Where is the '< Cairo of the califs, the superb town, the holy 
city, the delight of the imagination, greatest among the great, 
whose splendour and c^ulence made the Prophet smile t" 
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Almost immediately apon my arrival I called npeii Mr* 
Gliddon, our Tice-consul, and upon Nubar Bey» an Armttaian 
dragoman to the pacha, to whom I had a letter from a gen^ 
tleman in Alexandria. The purport of my viait to the lat* 
ter was to procure a presentation to the pacha. He told 
me that several English officers from India had been wait« 
ing several days for that purpose; that he thought the 
pacha would receive them the next day, and, if so, he would 
ask permission to present me. Having arranged this, and 
not being particularly leased with the interior, and liking 
exceedingly the donkeys on which it is the custom there to 
mount on all occasions, for long and for short distances, I 
selected one that was particularly gay and sprightly, and 
followed by an Arab boy who had picked up a few Italian 
words, I told him to tdke me anywhere outside the city. 
He happened to take me out at the same gate by which I 
had entered, and I rode to Old Cairo. 

Old Cairo is situated on the river, about four miles from 
Boulac. The road is pretty, and some of the points of 
view, particularly in returning, decidedly beautifuL The 
aqueduct which conveys water into the citadel at Cairo is 
a fine substantial piece of workmanship, and an item in the 
picture. The church and grotto in which, as tradition says, 
the Virgin Mary took refuge with the infant Saviour, when 
obliged to fly from the tetrarch of Judea, are among the 
few objects worthy of note in Old Cairo. The grotto, 
which is guarded with pious care by the Coptic priest, is a 
small excavation, the natural surface covered with smooth 
tiles ; it is hardly large enough to allow one person to crawl 
in and sit upright. It is very doubtful whether this place 
was ever the refuge of the Virgin, but the craft or simplici* 
ty of the priests sustains the tradition ; and a half doz^n Cop- 
tic women, with their faces covered and their long blue 
dresses, followed me down into the vault and kneeled be* 
fore the door of the grotto, with a devotion which showed 
that they at least believed the tale* 
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At my tocanda thi» moming I made acquaintance wiUi 
two English parties, a gentleman, his lady, and nephew, 
who had been travelling in their own yacht on the Mediter- 
ranean, and the party of English officers to whom I before 
referred, as retaining from India by way of the Red Sea. 
They told me that they were expecting permission from the 
pacha to wait on him that day, and asked me to accompany 
them* lliis suited me better than to go alone, as I was 
not ambitions for a t4te-^-t^te with his highness, and meiely 
wished to see him as one of the lions of the country. Sooa 
after I received a note from the consul, telling me that his 
highness would receive me at half past three. This, too, 
was the hour appointied for the reception of the others, and 
I saw that his highness was disposed to make a lumping 
business of it, and get rid of us all at once* I accordingly 
suggested to Mr. Gliddon that we should all go together ; 
but this did not suit him ; he was determined that I should 
have the benefit of a special audience. I submitted myself 
to his directions, and in this, as in other things while at 
Cairo, found the benefit of his attenticms and advice. 

It is the custom of the pacha upon such occasions to send 
horses from his own stable, and servants from his own 
household, to wait upon the stranger. At half past three 
I left my hotel, mounted on a noble horse, finely capari« 
soned, with a dashing red cloth saddle, a bridle ornamented 
with shells, and all the decorations and equipments of a 
welNmounted Turkish horseman, and, preceded by the jan- 
izary, and escorted by the consul, with no small degree of 
pomp and circumstance I arrived ^t the gate of the citadel. 
Passing through a large yard, in which are several build- 
ings connected with the difierent offices of government, we 
stopped at the door of the palace, and, dismounting, ascend- 
ed a broad flight of marble steps to a large or central hall, 
from which doors opened into the diiSerent apartments* 
There were three recesses fitted up with divans, where 
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officen were lounging, smoking, and taking coffee. The 
door of the divan, or hall of audience, was open, at which 
a guard was stationed, and in going up to demand permis- 
sion to enter, we saw the pacha at the farther end of the 
room, with four or five Turks standing before him. 

Not being allowed to enter yet, we walked up ^ down 
the great hatl, among lounging soldiers and officers of all 
ranks and grades, Turks, Arabs, and beggars, and went out 
upon the balcony. The view from this embraces the most 
interesting objects in the vicinity of Cairo, and there are 
few prospects in the world which include so many ; the 
land of Goshen, the Nile, the obelisk at Heliopolis, the 
tombs of the Califs, the pyramids, and the deserts of eter- 
nal sands. 

While standing upon the balcony, a janizary came to tell 
us that the pacha would receive us, or, in other words, thai 
we must come to the pacha. The audience-chamber was 
a very large room, with a high ceiling — ^perhaps eighty feet 
long and thirty high — ^with Arabesque paintings on the wall, 
and a divan all around. The pacha was sitting near one 
comer at the extreme end, and had a long and full view of 
every one who approached him. I too had the same ad- 
vantage, and in walking up I remarked him as a man about 
sixty-five, with a long and very white beard, strong features, 
of a somewhat vulgar cast, a short nose, red face, and rough 
skin, with an uncommonly fine . dark eye, expressing a 
world of determination and energy. He wore a large turban 
and a long silk robe, and was smoking a long pipe with an 
amber mouthpiece. Altogether, he looked the Turk much 
better than his nominal master the sultan. 

His dragoman, Nubar Bey, was there, and presemed 
me. The pacha took his pipe from his mouth, motioned 
me to take a seat at his right hand on the divan, and with 
a courteous manner said I was welcome to Egypt. I told 
him he would soon have to welcome half the world there ; 
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he asked me why ; and* without meaning to> flatter the old 
Torkf I anawered that oTeiybody had a great curiosity to 
visit that interesting country ; that heretofore it had been 
▼ery difficult to get there* and dangerous to travel in when 
there ; but now the facilities of access were greatly in- 
creased, and travelling in Eg3rpt had become so safe under 
his government, that strangers would soon come with as 
much confidence as they feel while travelling in Europe ; 
and I had no doubt thiore would be many Americans among 
them* He took his pipe from his mouth and bowed. I 
sipped my coffee with great complacency, perfectly satis- 
fied with the manner in which, for the first time, I had 
played the courtier to royalty. Knowing his passion for 
new things, I went on, and told him that he ought to con- 
tinue his good works, and introduce on the Nile a steam- 
boat from Alexandria to Cairo. He took the pipe from his 
mouth again, and in the tone of *' Let there be light, and 
there was light," said he had ordered a couple. I knew he 
was fibbing, and I afterward heard from those through 
whom he transacted all his business in Europe that he had 
never given any such order. Considering that a steamboat 
was an appropriate weapon in the hands of an American, I 
followed up my blow by telling him that I had just seen 
mentioned, in a European paper, a project to run steam- 
boats from New- York to Liverpool in twelve or fourteen 
days. He asked me the distance ; I told him, and he said 
nothing and smoked on. He knew America, and particu- 
larly from a circumstance which, I afterward found, had 
done wonders in giving her a name and character in the 
East, the visit of Conunodore Patterson in the ship Dela- 
ware. So far I had taken decidedly the lead in the con- 
versation ; but the constant repetition of " Son Altesse" by 
the dragoman began to remind me that I was in the pres- 
ence of royalty, and that it was my duty to speak only 
when I was spoken to. I waited to give him a chance. 
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and the first question he asked was as to the rate of speed 
of the steamboats on our riyers. Remembering an old, 
crazy, five or six mile an hour boat that I had seen in Al- 
exandria, I was afraid to tell him the whole truth, lest he 
should not believe me, and did not venture to go higher 
than fifteen miles an hour ; and even then he looked as 11- 
derim may be supposed to have looked when the Knight of 
the Leopard told him of having crossed over a lake like 
the Dead Sea Without wetting his horse's hoofs. I have 
no doubt, if he ever thought of me afterward, that it was as 
the lying American ; and just at this moment, the party of 
English coming in, I rose and took my leave. Gibbon 
says, *' When Persia was governed by the descendants of 
Sefis, a race of princes whose wanton cruelty often stained 
their divan, their table, and their bed with the i>lood of their 
favourites, there is a saying recorded of a young nobleman, 
that he never departed from the sultan's presence without 
satisfying himself whether his head was still on his shoul- 
ders." It was in somewhat of the same spirit that, in pas- 
sing, one of the Englishmen whispered to me, " Are you 
sure of your legs V* 

During my interview with the pacha, although my con- 
versation and attention were directed towards him, I could 
not help remarking particularly his dragoman, Nubar Bey. 
He was an Armenian, perhaps a year or two over thirty, 
with an olive complexion, and a countenance like marble. 
He stood up before us, about half way between the pacha 
and me, his calm eye finely contrasted with the roving 
and unsettled glances of the pacha, a perfect picture of in- 
difference, standing like a mere machine to translate words, 
without seeming to comprehend or take the least interest in 
their import ; and though I had been particularly recom- 
mended to him, he did not give me a single glance to inti- 
mate that he had ever seen me before, or cared ever to see 
me again. He was an ambitious man, and was evidently act- 
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itig, and acted well* a part suited to an Eastern comrt; the 
part necessary in his responsible < and dangerous position* 
as the depositary of important secrets of government. He 
was in high favour with the pacha,, and, when I left, was in 
a fair .way of attaining any honour at which his ambitious 
spirit might aim. On my return to Alexandria, four months 
after, he was dead. 

The life and character of Mohammed Aly are a study and 
a problem. Like Bemadotte of Sweden, he has risen from 
the rank, of a common soldier, and now sits firmly and se- 
curely on a throne of his own making. He has risen by 
the usual road to gi»atness among the Turks : war, blood- 
shed, and treachery. In early life his bold and daring spirit 
attracted the attention of beys, pachas, and the sultan him- 
self ; and having attained a prominent position in the bloody 
wars that distracted Egypt under the Mamelukes, boldness, 
cruelty, intrigue, and treachery placed him on the throne of 
the cadifs, and neither then nor since have these usual en- 
gines of Turkish government, these usual accompaniments 
of Turkish greatness, for a moment deserted him. The ex- 
termination of the Mamelukes, the former Iprds of Egypt 
as regards the number killed, is perhaps nothing in com- 
parison with the thousands whose blood cries out from the 
earth against him ; but the manner in which it was effected 
brands the pacha as the prince of traitors and murderers. 
Invited to the citadel on a friendly visit, while they were 
smoking the pipe of peace he was preparing to murder 
them ; and no sooner had they left his presence than they 
were pent up, fired upon, cut down and killed, bravely but 
hopelessly defending themselves to the last. This cruel 
deed must not be likened to ih6 slaughter of the janizaries 
by the sultan, to which it is often compared, for the janiza- 
ries were a powerful body, insulting and defying thp throne. 
The sultan staked his head upon the issue, and it was not 
till he had been driven to the desperate expedient of unfurl- 
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iBg the sacred staadaid of the Prophet, and calling iqpon all 
^ood MnmiqljnanB to nliy round it ; in a word, it was not 
till the dead bodies of thirty thousand janizaries were float- 
ing down the Bosphorusy that he became master in his own 
dominions. Not so with' the pacha ; the Mamelukes w^ro 
reduced to a feeble band of four or five hundred men, and 
could effect nothing .of importance against the pacha. His 
cruelty and treachery can neither be forgotten nor forgiven ; 
and when, in passing out of the citadel, the stranger is 
shown the place where the unhappy Mamelukes wero 
penned up and slaughtered like beasts, one only leaping his 
gallant horse over the walls oi the citadel, he feels that he 
has left the presence of a wholesale murderer. Since that 
time he has had £g3rpt quietly to himself; has attacked and 
destroyed the Wahabees on the Red Sea, and subdued the 
countries above the Cataracts of the Nile, to Sennaar and 
Dongola. He has been constantly aiming at introducing 
European improvements; has raised and disciplined an 
army according ^to European tactics ; increased the reve« 
nnes, particularly by introducing the culturo of cotton, and 
has made Eg3rpt, from the Mediterranean to the Cataracts, as 
safe for the traveller as the streets of New- York. It re* 
mains to be seen whether, after all, he has not done more 
harm than good, and whether the miserable and oppressed 
condition of his subjects does not more than counterbalance 
all the good that he has done for Egypt One of the strong* 
est evidences he gave of his civilizing inclinations is the 
tendency he once manifested to fall under petticoat govern- 
ment. He was passionately fond of his first wife, the sharer 
of his poverty and meridian greatness, and the mother of 
his two flecvourite children, YoussonfiT and Ibrahim Pacha ; 
«nd whenever a request was preferred in her name, the en- 
amoured despot would swear his favourite oath, ** By my 
two eyes, if she wishes it, it shall be done.** Fond of war, 
and having an eye to the islands of Candia and Cyprus, he 
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sent a large fleet and an&y, commanded by hie eon IbtEhitt 
Pacha, to aid the sultan in his war against Greece, and with 
his wild Egyptians tamed the tide against that nnhappj 
coimtrjr, receiving as his reward the islands which he cov 
^ted. More recently, availing himself of a trifling dispute 
with the governor of Acre, he turned his arms against the 
anltan, invaded Syria, and, after a long siege, took and made 
himself master of Acre; his victorious armies under hie 
son Ibrahim swept all Syria ; Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
Aleppo fell into his hands ; and beating the sultan's forces 
whenever he met them, in mid winter he led his Egyptians 
over Mount Taurus, defeated the grand vieier with more 
ftan one hundred thousand men almost under the walls of 
Constantinople, and would have driven the sultan from the 
dmme of his ancestors, if the Russians, the old enemies of 
the Forte, had not come in to his relief. According to the 
policy of the Porte, that which is wrested from her and she 
cannot get back, she confirms in the possession of the 
rebel ; and Palestine and Syria are now in the hands of 
Mohammed Aly, as the fruits of drawing his sword against 
his master. He still continues to pay tribute to the sultan, 
constrained doubtless to make the last payment by the crip- 
pled state in which he was left by the terrible plague of 
1834 ; and, without any enemy to fear, is at this moment 
draining the resources of his country to sustain a large army 
and navy. No one can fathom his intentions, and prpbably 
he does not know them himself, but will be governed, as the 
Turks always are, by caprice and circumstances. 

On leaving the pacha, Mr. Gliddon proposed that we 
should call upon the governor of Cairo. We stopped at 
what would be called in France the '* Palais de Justice," 
and, mounting a dozen steps, entered a large hall, at one end 
of which stood the governor. He was a short stout man, 
of about fifty-five, with a long beard, handsomely dressed, 
and stood gently rubbing his hands, aAd constantly wcHrking 
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his jaws like an ox chewing the cud* A crowd was gath- 
ered around him, and just as we were approaching the 
crowd fell back^ and we saw an Arab lying on his face on 
the floor, with two men standing over him, one on each 
side, with whips, like cowskins, carrying into effect 4he 
judgment of the munching governor. The blows fell thickly 
and heavily, the poor fellow screamed piteously, and when 
the fuU number had been given he could not move ; he was 
picked up by his friends and carried out of doors. It was 
precisely such a scene as realized the reference in the 
Scriptures to the manners of the East in the time of our 
Saviour, when a complaint was made to ihi judge, and the 
judge handed the offender over to justice ; or the graphic 
accounts in the Arabian Nights, of summary justice admin- 
istered by the cadi or other expounder of the law, without 
the intervention of lawyers or jury. The poor Arab was. 
hardly removed before another complaint was entered ; but 
not feeling particularly amiable towards the governor, and 
having seen enough of the great Turks for that day, I left 
the citadel and rode to my hotei 
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CHAPTER m. 

The Slave market at Cairo.— Tomb of the Pacha.— The Pyramid of 
Cheops.— OppresslTe Attentions of the Arabs.— The SpUnx. 

I 

NsARLy all the time I was at CairOf Paul and myself 
were ill, and for a few days we were in a rather pitiable 
condition. Fortunately, a young English army surgeon 
was there, on liis way to India, and hearing there was a 
sick traveller in the house, he. with great kindness called 
upon me and prescribed for our ailments. If this book 
should ever meet the eye of Dr. Forbes, he 'will excuse my 
putting his name in print, as it is the only means I have of 
acknowledging his kindness in saving m^ from what would 
otherwise have been a severe and most inconvenient illness* 
At that time there was no English physician in Cairo, and 
I believe none at all^ except some vile, half-bred Italian or 
French apothecaries, who held themselves fully qualified to 
practise, and were certainly very successful in relieving the 
sick from all their sufferings. On my return I found Dr. 
Walne, and though for his own sake I could wish him a 
better lot, I hope, for the benefit of sick travellers, that he 
is there still.* 

One of my first rambles in Cairo was to the slave-market. 
It is situated nearly in the centre of the city, as it appeared 
to me, although, after turning half a dozen comers in the 

* I have seen with great pleasure, in a late English paper, that Dr. 
Walne has been appointed English vice-ccMisul at Cairo. In the close re- 
lation now growing up between England and Egypt by means of the Red 
Sea passage to India, it is a matter of no small consequence to England to 
have at Cairo as her representative a man of character and talents ; and I 
am sure I but express the opinion of all who know Dr. Walne when I say 
that A more proper appointment could not have been madei 
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narrow streets of a Turkish city, I will defy a man to tell 
where he is exactly. It is a large old building, enclosing a 
hollow square, with chambers all around, both above and 
below. There were probably five or six hundred slaves 
sitting on mats in groups of ten, twenty, or thirty, each be- 
longing to a different proprietor. Most of them were en- 
tirely naked, though some, whose shivering forms evinced 
that even there they felt the want of their native burning 
sun, were covered with blankets. They were mostly from 
Dongola and Sennaar ; but some were Abyssinians, with 
yellow complexions, fine eyes and teeth, and decidedly 
handsome. The Nubians were very dark, but with oval, 
regularly-formed,- and handsome faces, mild and amiable 
expressions, and no mark of the African except the colour 
of their skin. The worst spectacle in the bazar was that 
of several lots of sick, who were separated from the rest 
and arranged on mats by themselves ; their bodies thin and 
shrunken, their chins resting upon their knees, their long 
lank arms hanging helplessly by their sides, their faces 
haggard, their eyes fixed with a painful vacancy, and alto- 
gether presenting the image of man in his most abject con- 
dition. Meeting them on their native sands, their crouching 
attitudes, shrunken jaws, and rolling eyes might have led 
one to mistake them for those hideous animals the orang- 
outang and ape. Prices vary from twenty to a hundred 
dollars ; but the sick, as carrying within them the seeds of 
probable death, are coolly offered for almost nothing, as so 
much damaged merchandise which the Seller is anxious to 
dispose of before it becomes utterly worthless on his hands. 
There was one, an Abyssinian, who had mind as well as 
beauty in her face ; she was dressed in silk, and wore or- 
naments of gold and shells, and called me as I passed, and 
peeped from behind a curtain, smiling and coquetting, and 
wept and pouted when I went away ; and she thrust out 
)ier tongue to show me that she was not like those I had 
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Just been lookbg at, but that her yonng blood ran pure and 
healthy in her veins. 

Cairo is surrounded by a wall ; the sands of the desert 
approach it on every side, and every gate, except that of 
Boulac, opens to a sandy waste. Passing out by the Vic- 
tory Gate, the contrast between light and darkness is not 
greater than between the crowded streets and the stillness 
of thedesert, separated from them only by a wall* Imme- 
diately without commenceis the great burial-place of the 
city. Among thousands and tens of thousands of Mussul- 
mans' headstones, I searched in vain for the tomb of the 
lamented Burckhardt ; there is no mark to distinguish the 
grave of the enterprising traveller from that of an Arabian 
camel-driver. At a short distance from the gate are the 
tombs of the califs, large and beautiful buildings, monuments 
of the taste and skill of the Saracens. 

From hence, passing around outside the walls, I entered 
by the Gate of the Citadel, where I saw what goes by the 
name of Joseph's Well, perhaps better known as the Well of 
Saladin. It is forty-five feet wide at the month, and cut 
two hundred and seventy feet deep through the solid rock 
to a spring of saltish water, on a level with the Nile, 
whence the water is raised in buckets on a wheel, turned 
by a bufialo. 

On the 25th, with a voice that belied my feelings, I 
wished Paul a merry Christmas ; and, after breakfast, wish- 
ing to celebrate the day, mounted a donkey and rode to the 
site of the ancient Heliopolis, near the village of Matarea, 
about four miles from Cairo, on the borders of the rich land 
of Goshen. The geographer Strabo visited these nuns 
thirty years A. C, and describes them almost exactly as we 
see them now. A great temple of the sun once stood here. 
Herodotus and Plato studied philosophy in the schools of 
Heliopolis ; " a barbarous Persian overturned her temples ; 
H fanatic Arabian burnt her books ;" and a single obe jnst 
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»t3et]r-0eveii feet high, in a field pkmghed and cnltivaled to itt 
very base, stands, a melancholy monument of former greaifr- 
ness and eternal rain. I 

Passing out by another. gate is anoth^ vast cemeteiy* 
raxiges of tombs extending miles out into the desert In 
l\irkey I had admired the beauty of the graveyards, and often 
thought how calmly slept the dead under die thick shade 
ct the mourning C3rpress, In Egypt I admired atiUmore 
the solemn stiUness and gnmdeur of a last resting-plaeo 
among the eternal sands of the desert* In this great eity 
of the dead stand the tombs of the Mamelukes, origmaUy 
slaves from the foot of the Caucasus, then the lords and ty<- 
rants of £g3rpt, and BOW an exterminated race: tfaetombsMPt 
large, handsome buildings, with domes and minarets, the inte^ 
rior of the domes beautifolly wrou|^t, and windows of stained 
glass, all going to ruins* Here, too, is the tomb of the pa- 
cha* Fallen, changed, completely revolutionized as Egypt 
is, even to this day peculiar regard is paid to the structure 
of tonribs and the burial-places of the dead. The tomb of 
the* pacha is called the greatest structure of modem Eg3rpl. 
It is a large stone building, with several domes, strongly 
but coarsely made. The interior, still, solemn, and impcv 
sing, is divided into two chambers ; in the first, in a conspic- 
uous situation, is the* body of his favourite wife, and around 
are those of other members of his family; in the other 
ehamber are several tombs, covered with large and valua- 
ble Cashmere shawls ; several places yet unoccupied, and 
in one comer a large vacant place, reserved for the pacha 
himself. Both apartments are carpeted, and illuminated 
with lamps, with divans in the recesses, and little wicker 
chairs for the different members of the family who come to 
mourn and pray. Two ladies were there, sitting near one 
of the tombs, their faces completely covered ; and, that I 
might not disturb their pious dev(^oas, my guide led me in 
n diffidrent direction* 
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Dinuig the time that I bad pt/npd ia lonagiag about 
Cuxo, I had lepeatediy been down to Boulac in search of a 
boat for mj intended YOjrage up the Nile ; and going one 
fiunday to dine on the Island of Rhoda with Mr. Trail, a 
yonng Englishman who had charge of the palace and gar- 
den of fiNrahim Pacha» I again rode along Ae hank of the 
river for the same purpose. In coming up from Alexandria 
I had found the inconTeniences of a large boat, and was 
tooiung for one of the smallest dimensions that could be at 
all comfortable. We were crossing over one more than 
half sunk in the water« which I remaiked to Paul was abcwt 
the right size ; and while we stopped a moment, without 
the least idea ^t it eoidd be made fit for use, an Arab 
came up and whii^pered to Paul diat he could pump out the 
wi^er in two homrs, and had only sunk the boat to save 
it fiom the officers of the pacha, wha would otherwise 
take it for the use of government. Upon this infonnation 
I stru^ a bargain for die boat, eight men, a rais, and a 
pilot. The officers of the pacha were on the bank looking 
out for boats, and, notwithstanding my Arab's ingenious con- 
trivance, just when I had dosed my agreement, they came 
on board and claimed possession. I refused to give up my 
righty and sent to the agent of the consul for an American 
flag. He could not give me an American, but sent me an 
English flag, and I did not hesitate to put myself under its 
protection. I hoisted it with my own hands ; but the rascally 
Turks paid no regard to its broad folds. The majesty of 
England did not suffer, however, in my hands, and Paul and 
I spent more than an hour in running from one officer to. 
another, before we could procure the necessary order for the 
release of the boat. Leaving this with the rais, and the 
flag still flying, I went on to Bhoda, and spent the day there 
in decidedly the prettiest spot about Cairo. At the head of 
tiiis island is the celebrated Nilometer, which, for no one 
knows how long, has marked the annual rise and fall of the 
NUe. 
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I had been ten dayi in Cairo withoat going to the iTra- 
mida. I had aeen Uiem ahnoat every day, kit my doctor, 
who waa to accompany me, had delayed my wimL He 
waa obliged to leave Cairo, however, before I waa ready to 
go $ and aa aoon aa he waa off, like a schoolboy when the 
master ia out of sight, I took advantage of hia abaence. My 
old friend from Alexandria had promised to go with me, and 
Joining me at Old Cairo, we croased over to Ghiseh. Al- 
most from the gates of Cairo the pyramids are constantly 
in sight, and, after crossing the ferry, we at first rode directly 
towards them ; but the waters were yet so high that we 
were obliged to diverge from the atraight road. In about 
an hour we separated, my guide taking one route and my 
friend's another. With my eyea constantly fixed on the 
pyramids, I was not aware of our aeparation until I had 
gone too f^ to return^ and my guide proved to be right. 
Standing alone on an) elevated mountainous range on the 
edge of the desert, without any object with which to com- 
pare them, the immense size of the pyramids did not strike 
me with full force. Arrived at the banks of a stream, 
twenty Arabs, more than half tiaked, and most of them blind 
of an eye, came running towards me, dashed through the 
stream, and pulling, hauling, and scufiling at each other, all 
laid hold of me to carry me over. All seemed bent upon 
having something to do with me, even if they carried me 
over piecemeal ; but I selected two of the strongest, with 
little more than one eye between them, and keeping the 
rest off as well as I could, was borne over dryshod. Ap- 
proaching, the three great pyramids and one small one are 
in view, towering higher and higher above the plain. I 
thought I was just upon them, and that I could almost touch 
them ; yet I was more than a mile distant. The nearer I ap- 
proached, the more their gigantic dimensions grew upon 
me, uiftil, when I actually reached them, rode up to the first 
{a^er of stones, and saw how very small I wa9, and looked 
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op their doping sides to the bfty sununits, they seemed to 
have grown to the size of mountains. 

The base of the great p3rramid is about eight hundred 
feet square, covering a surface of about eleven acres, ac- 
cording to the best measurement, and four hundred and 
sixty-one feet high ; or, to give a clearer idea, starting from 
a base as large as Washington Parade Ground, it rises to a 
Capering point nearly three times as high as Trinity Church 
steeple. Even as I walked around it, and looked up at it 
from the base, I did not feel its immensity until I com- 
menced ascending ; then, having, climbed some distance np^ 
when I stopped to breathe and look down upon my friend 
below, who was dwindled to insect size, and up at the great 
distance between me and the sununit, then I realized in ali 
their force the huge dimensions of this giant work. It took 
me twenty minutes to mount to the summit ; about ^e same 
time that it had required to mount the cones of Etna and 
Vesuvius. The ascent is not particularly difficult, at least 
with the assistance of the Arabs. There are two hundred 
and six tiers of ,stone, from one to four feet in height, 
each two or three f<^et smaller than the one below, making 
what are called the steps. Very often the steps were so 
high that I could not reach them with my feet. Indeed, for 
the most part, I was obliged to climb with my knees, deri- 
ving great assistance from the step which one Arab made 
for me with his knee, and the helping hand of another 
above. - 

It is not what it once was to go to the pyramids. They 
have become regular lions for the multitudes of travellers ; 
but still, common as the journey has become, no man can 
stand on the top of the great pyramid of Cheops, and look 
out upon the darik mountains of Mokattam bordering the 
Arabian desert ; upon the ancient cities of the Pharaohs, its 
domes, its mosques and minarets, glittering in the light of a 
vertical sun ; upon the rich vaUey of the Niloi and the 
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" river of Egypt" rolling at his feet ; the long range of p3rr- 
amids and tombs extending along the edge of the desert to 
the rained city of Memphis, and the boundless and eternal 
sands of Africa, without considering that moment an epoch 
not to be forgotten. Thousands of years roll through his 
mind, and thought recalls the men who built them, their 
mysterious uses, the poets, historians, philosophers, and 
warriors who have gazed upon them with wonder like his 
own. 

For one who but yesterday was bustling in the streets of 
a busy city, it was a thing of strange and indescribable in* 
terest to be standing on the top of the great pyramid, 8ur« 
rounded by a dozen half-naked Arabs, forgetting, as com- 
pletely as if they had never been, the stirring scenes of his 
distant home. But even here petty vexations followed me, 
and half the interest of the time and scene was destroyed 
by the clamour of my guides. The descent I found ex- 
tremely easy ; many persons complain of the dizziness 
caused by looking down from such a height, but I did not 
find myself so affected; and though the donkeys at the 
base looked like flies, I could almost have danced down the 
mighty sides.* 

The great p3rramid is supposed to contain six millions 
ef cubic feet of stone, and a hundred thousand men are said 

* A few years ago an unfortunato accident happened at this pyramid. 
An English officer, Mr. M., who had come up the Red Sea frona India with 
his friend, had mounted to the top, and, while his friend was looking another 
yray, Mr. M. was walking around the upper layer of stones and fell ; he rolled 
down eight or ten steps, and caaght ; for a moment he turned up his face 
with an expression that his friend spoke of as horrible beyond aU descrip- 
tion, when bis heiui sunk, his grasp relaxed, 9nd he pitched headlong, rol- 
ling over and over to ^ bottom of the pyramid. Every bone in his body 
was bioken ; his mangled corpse was sewed up in a sack, carried to Old 
Cairo and buried, and his friend returned the same day to Cairo. There 
were at the time imputations that Mr. M. had premeditated this act, as he 
had left behind him his watch, money, and papers, and had been heard 
to say what a glorious death it would be to die by jumping from the top 
of a pyramid. 
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to bure been employed twenty ytBra in building it« The 
four angles stand exactly in, the four points of the compass^ 
inducing the belief that it was intended for other purposes 
than those of a sepulchre. The entrance is on the north 
side. The sands of the desert have encroached upon iti 
and, with the fallen stones and rubbish, have buried it to 
the sixteenth step* Climbing over this tubbish the entrance 
is leached, a narrow passage three and a half feet square^ 
lined with broad blocks of polished granite^ descending in 
the interior at an angle of twenQr^^even degrees for about 
ninety-two feet ; then the passage turns to the right, and 
winds upward to a steep ascent of eight or nine feet, and 
then falls into the natural passage^ which is five feet high 
and one hundred feet long, forming a continued ascent to a 
sort of landing-place ; in a small recess of this is the orifice 
or shaft called the well. Moving onward through a long 
passage^ the explorer comes to what is called the Queen's 
Chambers, seventeen feet long, fourteen wide, and twelve 
high. I entered a hole opening from this crypt, and crawl-* 
ing on my hands and knees, came to a larger opening/ not 
a regular chamber, and now cumbered with fallen stones* 
Immediately above this, ascending by an inclined plane 
lined with highly polished granite^ and about one hundred 
and twenty feet in length, and mounting a short space by 
means of holes cut in the sides^ I entered the King's 
Chamber, about thirty-seven feet long, seventeen feet wide, 
and twenty feet high. The walls of the chamber are of 
red granite, highly polished^ each stone reaching from the 
floor to the ceiling ; and the ceiling is formed of nine large 
slabs of polished granite, extending from wall to wall. It 
is not the least interesting part of a visit to the interior of 
the pyramids, as you are groping your way after your Arab 
guide^ to feel your hand running along the sideaof an en<Mr* 
mous shaft} smooth and polished as the finest marble, and 
to see by the light Of the flaring torch chambers of red 
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granite fiom the* CatantcU of the Nile, the immense blocki 
standing around and above you, smooth and beautifully pol* 
ished in places, where, if our notions of the p3rramids be 
true, they were intended but for few mortal eyes. At one 
end of the chamber stands a sarcophagus, also of red gran* 
ite ; its length is seven feet six inches, depth three and a 
half, breadth three feet tluree inches. Here is supposed to 
have slept one of the great rulers of the earth, the king at 
the then greatest kingdom of the world, the proud mortal 
for whom this mighty structure was raised. Where is he 
now? Even his diy bones are gone, torn away by rude 
hands, and scattered by the winds of heaven. 

There^is something curious about this sarc<^agus too. 
It is exactly the size of the ori£k;e which forms the entrance 
of the pyramid, and could not have been conveyed to its 
place by any of the now known passages ; consequently* 
must have been deposited during the building, or before the 
passage was finished in its present state. The interior of 
the pyramid is excessively hot, particularly when surrounded 
by a number of Arabs and flaring torches. Leaving the 
King's Chamber, I descended the inclined plane, and pre* 
pared to descend the Well referred to by Pliny. The shaft 
is unall ; merely large enough to permit one to descend with 
the legs astride, the feet resting in little niches, and hands 
clinging to the same. Having no janizary with me to keep 
them off, I was very much annoyed by the Arabs following 
me. I had at first selected two as my guides, and told the 
others to go away ; but it was of no use. They had nothing 
else to do ; a few paras would satisfy them for their day's 
labour ; and the chance of getting these, either from charity 
or by importunity, made them all follow. At the mouth of 
the well I again selected my two guides, and again told the 
o^ers not* to follow; and, sending the two before me, 
JToUowed down the well, being myself quickly followed by 
two others. I shouted to them to go back, but they paid no 
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regard to me ; so, coBung oat again, I could not help giving 
the fellow next me a blow with a club, which sent him 
bounding among his companions. I then flourished mj 
stick among thein, and after a deal of expostulation and 
threatening gesticulation, I attempted the descent once more. 
A second time they followed me, and I came out perfectly 
fmrious. My friend was outside shooting, the pyramids 
being nothing new to him, and unfortunately I had been 
obliged to leave PaulsHt Cairo, and had no one with me but 
a little Nubian boy. Him I could not prevail upon to de- 
scend the ^ell ; he was frightened, and begged me not to 
go down ; and when he saw them follow the se'cond time, 
and me come out and lay about me with a club, he began to 
cry, and, before I could lay hold of him, ran away. I could 
do nothing without him, and was obliged to follow. There 
was no use in battling with the poor fellows, for they made 
no resistance ; and I believe I might have brained the whole 
of them without one offering to strike a blow. Moreover, 
it was very hot and smothering ; and as there was nothing 
particular to see, nor any discovery to make, I concluded 
to give it up ; and calling my guides to return, in a few mo- 
ments escaped from the hot and confined air of the p3nramid. 

At the base I found my friend sitting quietly with his gun 
in his hand, and brought upon him the hornet's nest which 
had so worried me within. The Arabs, considering their 
work done, gathered around me, clamorous for bucksheesh, 
and none were more importunate than the fellows who had 
followed me so pertinaciously. I gave them liberally, but 
this only whetted their appetites. There was no getting 
rid of them ; a sweep of my club would ^end them away for 
a moment, but instantly they would reorganize and come cm 
again, putting the women and children in the front rank. 
The sheik eame ostensibly to our relief; but I had donbts 
whether he did not rather urge them on. He, however, 
protected us to a oerta^ extent, while we w^t into one of 
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the many tombs to eat our luncheon. For a great distance 
around there are large tombs which wonld of themselves 
attract the attention of the traTeller, were they not lost in 
the overwhelming interest of the pyramids. That in which 
we lunched had a deep shaft in the centre, leading to the 
pit where the mummies had been piled one upon' another. 
The Arabs had opened and rifled the graves, and bones and 
fragments were still lying scattered around. Our persecu- 
tors were sitting at the door of the tomb looking in upon us, 
and devouring with their eyes every morsel that we put into* 
our mouths. We did not linger long over our meal ; and, 
giving them the fragments, set off for a walk round the pyr- 
amid of Cephrenes, the second in grandeur. 

This pyramid was opened at great labour and expense 
by the indefatigable Belzoni, and a chamber discovered con- 
taining a sarcophagus, as in that of Cheops. The passage, 
however, has now become choked up and hardly accessi- 
ble. Though not so high, it is much more difficult to 
mount than the other, the outside being covered with a coat 
of hard and polished cement, at the top almost perfectly 
smooUi and unbroken. Two English officers had mounted 
it a few days before, who told me that they had found the 
ascent both difficult and dangerous. One of the Arabs who 
accompanied them, after he had reached the top, became 
frightened, and, not daring to descend, remained hanging on 
there more than an hour, till his old father climbed up and 
inspired him with confidence to come down. 

A new attempt is now making to explore the interior of 
this pyramid. Colonel Vyse, an English gentleman of for" 
tune, has devoted the last six months to this most interesting 
work. He has for an associate in his labours the veteran 
Caviglia, who returns to the p3rramids rich with the expe- 
rience of twenty years in exploring the temples and tombs 
of Upper Egypt. By a detailed report and drawing received 
by Mr. Gliddon (now in this country) from Caviglia himself. 
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and by private letters of, later date, it appears that they have 
already discovered a new passage and another chamber, 
containing on one of the walls a single hieroglyphic, l^is 
hieroglyphic was then under^the consideration of the savat&a 
and pupils of the Ohampolion school in Egypt ; and, whether 
(hey succeed in reading it or not, we cannot help promising 
ourselves the most interesting results from the enterprise 
and labours of Colonel Vyse and Caviglia. 
. The pyramids, like all the other works of the ancient 
Egyptians, are built with great regard to accuracy of pro- 
portion. The sepulchral chamber is not in the centre, but 
in an irregular and out-of-the-Way position in the vast pile ; 
and some idea may be formed of the great ignorance which 
must exist in regard to the whole structure and its uses, 
from the fact that by computation, allowing an equal solid 
bulk for partition walls, there is sufficient space in the great 
p3nramid for three thousand seven hundred chambers as 
large as that containing the sarcophagus. 

Next to the pjrramids, probably as old, and hardly inferior 
in interest, is tbe celebrated Sphinx. Notwithstanding the 
great labours of Caviglia, it is now so covered with sand 
Uiat it is difficult to realize the bulk of this gigantic monu- 
ment. Its head, neck, shoulders, and breast are still uncov- 
ered ; its face, though worn and broken, is mild, amiable^ 
and intelligent, seeming, among the tombs around it, like a 
divinity guarding the dead« 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

Journey up the NilB.~Ai^ Arab Baiud.— Pilfrimi to Mecca.— Trials ot 
Patience. — ^A Hurricane on the Nile. — ^A Turkish Bath. 

On the first of Janaary I commenced my jooraey up the 
Nfle. My boat was small, for greater convenience in row- 
ing and towing. She was, however, about forty foot long, 
with two fine latteen sails, and manned by eight men, a rais 
or captain, and a governor or pilot. Tliis was to be my 
home from Cairo to the Cataracts, or as long as I remained 
on the river. There was not a place where a travell^ 
coidd sleep, and I could not expect to eat a meal or pass a 
night except on board ; consequently, I was obliged to pro* 
vide myself at Cairo with all things necessary for the whde 
vojrage. My outfit was not very extravagant. It consist- 
ed, as near as I can recollect, of two tin cups, two pairs of 
knives and forks, four plates, coffee, tea, sugar, rice, mao- 
caroni, and a few dozen of claret My bedroom-fundtoro 
consisted of a mattress and coverlet, which in the daytime 
were tacked up so as to make a divan. Over the head of 
my bed were my gun and pistols, and at the foot was a little 
swinging shelf, containing my Library, which consisted 
of the Modem Traveller on Egypt, Yolney's Travels, and 
an Italian grammar and dictionary. My only companion 
was my servant ; and as he is about to be somewhat inti- 
mate with me, I take the liberty of introducing him to the 
reader/ PaoUo Nuozzo, or, more familiarly, Paul, was a 
Maltese. I had met him at Constantinople travelling with 
two of my countrymen ; and though they did not seem to 
like him much, I was very well pleased with him, and 
thought myself quite fortunate, on my arrival at Malta, to 
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iSod him disengaged. He was a man about thirty-fiye 
years old ; stout, square built, intelligent ; a passionate ad* 
mirer of ruins, particularly the ruins of the Nile; honest 
and faithful as the sun, and one of the greatest cowards 
that luminary ever shone upon. He called himself my 
dragoman, and, I remember, wrote himself such in the con* 
vent of Mount Sinai and the temple at Petra, though he 
promised to make himself generaUy useful, and was my 
only servant during my whole tour. He spoke Freiich, 
Italian, Maltese, Greek, Turkish, and Arabic, but could not 
read anyone of these languages. He had lived several 
years in Cairo, and had travelled on the Nile before, and 
miderstood all the little arrangements necessary for the 
voyage. 

At about twelve o'clock, then, the hour when at home 
my Mends were commencing their Newyear visits, accom* 
panied to the boat by my friend from Alexandria, my first, 
last, and best friend in Egypt, I embarked ; and with a fair 
wind, and " the star-spangled banner" (made by an Arab 
tailor) floating above me, I commenced my journey on the 
Nile. It is neeessaiy here for every stranger to place him- 
self under the flag of his country, else his boat and men are 
liable to be taken at any moment by the officers of the 
pacha. It was the first time I had myself ever raised the 
banner of my country, and I felt a peculiar pride in the 
consciousness that it could protect me so far from home. 

We started, as when I first embarked upon the Nile, 
with a fair wind, at sunset, and again to the gentle tap of 
the Arab drum we passed the great pyramids of Ghizeh 
and the giant momunents of Sachara and Dashoor. Long 
after sunset their dark outline was distinctly visible over 
the desert ; I sat on the deck of my boat till their vast 
masses became lost in the darkness. My situation was 
novel and exciting, and my spirits were elate with curious 
expectation ; but with the morrow came a very essentia 

E2 
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change. A feeling of gloom came over me when I fomid 
the wind against my progress. The cnrrent was stili 
ranning obstinately the same way as before, and to be so 
soon deserted by the element that I needed gave rather « 
dreary aspects to the long jonmey before me« That day* 
however, we conthved to do something ; my boat being 
small, my men were almost continually ashore, with ropes 
around their breasts, towing ; and, occasionally, rowing 
across from side to side would give us the advantage of a 
bend in the river, when we would carry sail and make some 
progress. 

The scenery of the Nile, about fifty miles from Cairo, 
differed somewhat from the rich valley of the Delta, the 
dark mountains of Mokattam in the neighbourhood of 
Cairo bounding the valley on the Arabian side, while on 
the African the desert approached to the very banks of the 
river. Though travelling in a country in which, by poetic 
license, and by way of winding off a period, ev«ry foot of 
ground is said to possess an exciting interest, during my 
first da3r's journey on the Nile I was .thrown very much upon 
my own resources. 

iHy gun was the first thing that presented itself. I had 
bought it in Cairo, doubled-barrelled and new, for fifteen 
dollars. I did not expect to make much use of it, and it 
was so very cheap that I was rather doubtful of its safety, 
and intended to make trial of it with a double charge and a 
slow match. But Paul had anticipated me ; he had already 
put in two enormous charges, and sent one of the boatmen 
ashore to try it. I remonstrated with him upon the risk to 
which he had exposed the man ; but he answered in the 
tone in which he (like all European servants) always spoke 
of the degraded inhabitants of Egypt, *' Fob, he is only an 
Arab ;" and I was soon relieved from apprehension by the 
Arab returning, full of praises of the gun, having killed with 
both shots. One thing disheartened me even more than 
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the head wind. Ever since I left home I had been in ear- 
feest search of a warm climate, and thought I had secured 
it in Egypt ; but, wherever I went, I seemed to carry with 
tne an influence that chilled the atmosphere. In^the mon^ 
ing, before I rose, Paul brought in to me a piece of ice as 
thick as a pane of glass, made during the night ; a most 
extraordinary, and to me unexpected circumstance« The 
po9t Arabs, accustomed to their hot and burning sun, shrank 
in the cold almost to nothing, and early in the morning and. 
in the evening were utterly unfit for labour. I suffered 
tery much also myself. Obliged to sit with the door of my 
cabin closed, ^y coat and greatcoat on, and with a pros- 
pect of a long cold voyage, by the evehing of ^the second 
day I had lost some portion of the enthusiasm with which, 
under a well-fiUed saU, I had started the day before from 
Gairo^ 

The third day was again exceedingly cold, the wind still 
ahead, and stronger than yesterday. I was still in bed, 
looking through the many openings of my cabin, and the 
men were on 8h<»'e towing, when I was roused by a loud 
voice of lamentation, in which the weeping and wailing'^of 
women predominated. I stepped out, and saw <mi the bank 
of the river the dead body of an Arab, surrounded by men, 
women, and children, weeping and howling over it previous 
to burial. The body was covered with a wrapper of coarse 
linen cloth, drawn tight over the head and tied under the 
neck, and fastened between two parallel bars, intended as a 
barrow to carry it to its grave. It lay jbl little apart before 
the group of mourners, who sat on the bank above, with 
their eyes turned towards it, weeping, and apparently talk- 
ing to it. The women were the most conspicuous among 
the mourners. The dead man had been more happy in his 
connexions than I imagine the Arabs generally are, if all 
the women sitting there were really mourning his death. 
Whether they were real mourners, or whether they were 
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merely going through the formal part of an Egyptian fmieral 
ceremony, I cannot say ; but the big tears rolled down their 
cheeks, and their cries sounded like the overflowings of dis- 
tressed hearts. A death and burial-scene is at any time 
solemn, ^nd I do not know that it loses any of its solemnity 
even when the scene is on the banks of the Nile, and the 
subject a ]poor and oppressed Arab. Human aflection prob- 
ably glows as warmly here as under a gilded roof, and I 
am disposed to be charitable ta the exhibiticm that I then 
beheld ; but I could not help noticing that the cries became 
louder as I approached, and I had hardly seated myself at a 
little distance from the corpse before the women seemed 
to be completely carried away by their grief, and with loud 
cries, tearing their hair and beating their breasts, threw out 
their arms towards the corpse, and prayed, and wept, and • 
then turned away with shrieks piteous enough to touch the 
heart of the dead. 

The general territorial division of Egypt, from time im . 
memorial, has been into upper and lower ; the latter begin- 
ning at the shores of the Mediterranean, and extending very 
nearly to the ancient Memphis, and the fjormer commencing 
at Memphis and extending to the Cataracts. Passing by, 
for the present, the ruins of Menqphis, on the fourth day, 
the wind dead ahead, and the men towing at a very slow 
rate, 1 went ashore with my gvm, . and at about eleven 
o^clock in the morning walked into the town of Beni Souef. 
This town stands on the Libyan side of the river, on the 
borders of a rich valley, the Nile running close under the 
foot of the Arabian mountains ; and contains, as its most 
prominent objects, a mosque and minaret, and what is here 
called a palace or seraglio ; that is, a large coarse buildmg 
covered with white cement, and having grated windows for 
the harem* 

. Here travellers sometimes leave theiir boats to make an 
excursion to Medineh el Fayoun, the ancient Grocodopolis, 
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or Aninoi^, near the great Lake Mosris. This lake was in 
ancient days one of the wonders of ISlgypL It was sixty 
miles long (about the size of the Lake of Genera), and 
Herodotus says that it was an artificial lake, and that in his 
time the towering summits of two pyramids were Tisible 
afoore its surface. The great labyrinth, too, was supposed 
to be somewhere near this ; but no p3rramid8 nor any ruins 
of the lab3nrinth are now to be seen* The lake is compar- 
atively dry, and very little is left to reward the traveller. 

At sundown we haided up to the bank, alongside a boat 
loaded with pilgrims ; and, building a fire on shore, the two 
crews, with their motley passengers, spent the night quietly 
turonnd it. It was the fiirSt time since we had left Cairo 
that we had come in contact with pilgrims, although we had 
been seeing them from my first entering Egypt. This was 
the season for the pilgrimage to Mecca. The great caravan 
was already gathering at Cairo, while numbers, not wishing 
to wait, were seen on all parts of the Nile on their way to 
Kenneh, from thence to cross the desert to Cossier, and 
down the Red Sea to the Holy City. They were coming 
from all parts of the Mussulman dominions, poor and rich, 
old and young, women and children, almost piled upon each 
other, by scores, for several months exposing themselves 
to all manner of hardships, in obedience to one of the prin- 
cipal injunctions o(4he Koran, once in their lives to perform 
a pilgrimage toJlecca. 

On the fifUi the wind was still dead ahead ; the men con- 
tinued to tow, but without making much progress ; and the 
day dragged heavily. On the sixth I saw another buriaL 
Early in the morning Paul called me to look out. We 
were Ipng, in company with another boat, fast to a little 
island of sand nearly in the middle of the river. I got up 
exceedingly cold, and saw a dead man lying on the sand, 
his limbs drawn up and stiff. He was a boatman on board 
the other boat, and had died during the night. A group of 
Arabs were sitting near, making coffee, while two were 
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vfiffied it in fragments of tattered gar- 
Ij lus fellow-boatmen, who could ill 
ngs ; and, laying it with great de- 
"^i^iii^ ^ telt ^niy^ bom the river, joined the other group, 
^iBit ^Mft tii«na Willi great gravity to pipes and coffee. Ina 
i^ iNiMM«i» two of them rose, and going a little apart, 
WNit iIm teo kaads scratched a shallow grave, and the poor 
J^mJ^^ wo» M oo a little sandbank in the Nile, to be covered 
iia WfcMliit seosoQ by the mighty river. He was an entire 
sanil(w» baviag come on board the evening before his boat 
Mt om fioa Cairo. In all porobability, he was one of an im- 
lass which swarms in the crowded streets of Cairo, 
friends, occupation, or settled means of living. 
te the seventh the wind was still ahead and blowing 
and the air was very cold. Having no books, no 
oodtiy, and no occupation except talking with Paul and my 
lottmen, and the stragglers ^on shore, I became dispirited, 
iBd sat, hour after hour, wrapped in my greatcoat, deliber- 
ating whether I should not turn back. One of the most 
vexatious things was the satisfaction a{^[>arently enjoyed by 
aU around me. If we hauled up alongside another boat, 
we were sure to find the crew sprawling about in a most 
perfect state of contentment, and seemingly grateful to the ad- 
verse wind that prevented their moving. My own men were 
very obedient, but they could not control the wind. I had 
a written contract wi& my rais, drawn up by a Copt in 
Cairo, in pretty Arabic characters, and signed by both of 
us, although neither knew a wordof its contents. The 
captain's manner of signing, I remember, was very primi- 
tive ; he dipped the end of his finger in the ink, and pressed 
it on the paper, and in so doing seemed to consider that he 
had sold himself to me almost body and soul. ^< I know I 
obliged to go if Howega says sOi** was his invariable 
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answer; but, though perfectly ready to go whenever there 
was a chance) it was easy enough to see that they were all 
quite as contented when there was none. Several times I 
was on the point of turning back, the wind drew down the 
river so invitingly ; but, if I returned, it was loo early to go 
into Syria, and Thebes, " Thebes with her hundred gates," 
beckoned n^ie on. 

On the eighth I had not made much more than fifly miles, 
and the wind was still ahead, and blowing stronger than ever ; 
indeed, it seemed as if this morning, (or the first time, it 
had re^ly commenced in earnest. I -became desperate and 
went ashore, resolved to wear it. out. We were lying along 
the bank, on the Libyan side, in company with fifteen or 
twenty boats wind-bound like ourselves. It was near a lit- 
tie mud village, of which I forget the name, and several Be- 
douin tents were on the bank, in one of which I was sitting 
smoking a pipe. The wind was blowing down with a fury 
I have never seen surpassed in a gale at sea, bringing with it 
the light sands of the desert, -and at times covering the river 
with a thick cloud which prevented my seeing across it. A 
clearing up for a moment showed a boat of the largest class, 
heavily laden, and coming down with astonishing velocity ; 
it was like the flight of an enormous bird. She was under 
bare poles, but small portions of the sail had got loose, and 
the Arabs were out on the very ends of the long spars get- 
ting them in. One of the boatmen, with a rope under his 
arm, had plunged into the river, and with strong swimming 
reached the bank, where a hundred men ran to his assist- 
ance. Their united strength turned her bows around, up 
stream, but nothing could stop her; stem foremost, she 
dragged the whole posse of Arabs to the bank, and broke 
away from them perfectly ungovernable ; whirling around, 
her bows pitched into our fleet with a loud crash, tore away 
several of the boats, and carrying one ofl", fast locked as in 
a death-grasfp, she resumed her headlong course down the 
river. They had gone but a few rods^ when the stranger 
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pitelied her bows under ^nd went down in a momenl, bear* 
ing her helpless companion also to the bottom. It was the 
most exciting incident I h^ seen upon the lirer. The 
riolence of the wind, the swift moTement of the boat, the 
crash, the wild figures of the Arabs on shore and on board, 
one in a red dress almost on the top of the long spar,liiB 
turban loose and streaming in the wind, all formed a strange 
and most animating scene. I need scarcely say that no 
lires were lost, for an Arab on the bosom of his beloved 
river is as safe as in his mud cabin. 

On the ninth the wind was as contraiy as over; but 
between rowing and towing we had managed to crawl 
up as far as Minyeh. It was the season of the Rama« 
dan, when for thirty days, from the rising to the settinj^ 
of the sun, the ibUowers of the Prophet are foibidden to 
eat, drink, or even smoke, or take the bath. My first in* 
quiry was for a bath. It would not be heated or lighted up 
tiU eight o'clock ; at eight o'clock I went, and was surprised 
to find it so large and comfortable. I was not long sur* 
prised, however, for I found that no sooner was the sacred 
prohibition removed, than the Turks and Arabs began to 
pour in in throngs ; they came without any respect of per^ 
sons, the haughty Turk with his pipe-bearing slave and the 
poor Arab boatman ; in short, every one who could raise a 
few paras. 

It was certainly not a very select company, nor over clean, 
and probably very few Europeans would have stood the thing 
as I did. My boatmen were all there. They were my ser« 
vants, said the rais, and were bound to follow me ever3rwhere^ 
As I was a Frank, and, as such, expected to pay ten times as 
much as any one else, I had the best place in the bath, at 
the head of the great reservoir of hot water. My white 
skin made me a marked object among Ate- swarthy figures 
lying around me ; and half a dozen of #ie operatives, lank, 
bony fellows, and perfectly naked, came up and claimed 
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A6. They settled it among themselves, however) and gave 
the preference to a dried-up old man, more than sixty, a 
perfect living skeleton, who had been more than forty years 
a scrubber in the bath. He tooktne through the first prO' 
cess of rubbing with the glove and brush | and having 
tlurown over me a copious ablution of warm water, left me 
to recover at leisure* I lay on the inarble that formed the 
border of the reservoir, only twp or three inches above the 
surface of the water, into which I put my hand and found it 
excessively hot ; but the old man, satisfied with his exep* 
tion in rubbing me, sat on the edge of the reaervoirt with 
his feet and legs hanging in the water, with every Appear^ 
ance of satisfaction. Presently he slid off into the water* 
and, sinking up to his chin, remained so a moment^ drew a 
long breath, and seemed to look around him with a feeling 
of comfort. I had hardly raised myself on my elbow to 
look at tins phenomenon, before a fine brawny fellow, who 
had been lying for some time torpid by my side, rose slowly, 
slid ofiflike a turtle^ and continued sinking until he too had 
immersed himself up to his chin* I expressed to him my 
astonishment at his ability to endure such heat ; but he told 
me that he was a boatman* had beeti ten days coming up from 
Cairo, and was almost frozen, and his only regret was that 
the water was not much hotter* He had hardly answered 
me before another and another followed, till all the dark na- 
ked figures around me had vanished. By the fitftd glimmer- 
ing of the little lamps, all that I could see was a parcel of 
shaved heads on the surface of the water, at rest, or turning 
elowly and quietly as on pivots* Most of diem seemed to 
be enjoying it with an air of quiet, dreamy satisfaction; but 
the man with whom I had spoken first seemed to be car 
ried beyond the bounds of Mussulman gravity. It operated 
iip<m liim like a good dinner ; it made him loquacious, and 
he urged me to come in* nay, he even became firolicsome ; 
and, making a heavy surge, threw a large body of the water 
Vol- — F 
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orer tlie marble on which I was lying. I almost screamed* 
and started up as if melted lead had been poured upon me ; 
eren while standing up it seemed to blister the soles of my 
feet, and I was obliged to keep up a dancing movement, 
changing as fast as I could, to the astonishment of the dozing 
bathers, and the utter consternation of my would-he friend. 
Roused too much to relapse into the quiet luxury of perspt* 
ration, I went into another apartment, of a cooler tempera- 
ture, where, after remaining in a bath of moderately warm 
water, I was wrapped up in hot cloths and towels, and con* 
ducted into the great chamber. Here I selected a couch, 
and, throwing myself up<Hi it, gave myself to the operators, 
who now took charge of me, and well did they sustain the 
high reputation of a Turkish bath : my arms were 'gently 
laid upon my breast, where the knee of a powerful man 
pressed upon them ; my joints were cracked and pulled ; 
back, arms, the palms of the hands, the soles of the feet, 
all visited in succession. I had been shampooed at Smyrna, 
Oonstantinople, and Cairo ; but who would have thought of 
being carried to the seventh heaven at the little town of 
Minyeh? The men who had oie in hand were perfect 
amateurs, enthusiasts, wor^iy of rubbing the hide of the 
Bultan himself; and the pipe and coffee that followed were 
worthy too of that same mighty seigneur. The large room 
was dimly lighted, and, turn which way I would, there was 
a naked body, apparently without a soul, lying torpid, and 
tumbled at will by a couple of workmen. I had had some 
fears of the plague ; and Paul, thou||^ he fek his fears grad* 
ually dispelled by the soothing process which he under- 
went also, to the last continued to keep particularly clear 
of touching any of them ; but I left the bath a different 
man ; all my moral as well as physical strength was roused ; 
I no longer drooped or looked back ; and, though the wind 
was still blowing a hurricane in my teeth, I was bent upon 
Thebes and the Cataracts. 
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CHAWER V: 

Sporting on the Nile* — A RecluM. — An Egyptian Hebe. — Siout. — J^oU' 
race among the Tombs. — Adventure with a Goyemor. 

January 13. In the morning, the first thing I did was to 
shoot at a flock of ducks, the next to shoot at a crocodile. 
He waS' the first I. had seen, and was lying on a sandbank 
on an island in the middle of the river. I might as well 
haye thrown a stone at him, for he was out of range twice 
oyer, and his hard skin would haye laughed at my bird-shot, 
eyen if I had hit him f but I did what eyery trayeller on the 
Nile must do, I shot at a crocodile. I met several travel- 
lers, all abundantly provided with materials, and believe we 
were about equally successful. I never killed any, nor did 
they. During the day thewind abated considerably, and 
towards evening it was almost calm. My boat rowed as 
easily as a barge, and we. were approaching Manfaloot. For 
some time before reaching it there is a change in the ap- 
pearance of the river. 

The general character of die scenery of the Nile i« that 
of a rich valley, from six to eight or ten miles wide, divided 
by the river, and protected on either side from the Libyan 
and Arabian Deserts by two continuous and parallel ranges 
of mountains. These &re the strongly-marked and distin- 
guishing features ; and from Cairo to the Cataracts, almost 
the only variety is that occasioy^d by the greater or less dis- 
tance of these two ranges. Before approaching Manfaloot 
they changed their direction, and on the Arabian side the 
dark mountains of Mokattam advanced to the very border of 
the river. 

Here we began to approach the eternal monnments of 
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Egyptian industry. For a long distance the high range 
of .rocky mountain 4f as lined with tombs, their open doors 
inviting us to stop ^d examine them ; but, most provoking- 
ly, now, for the first time since the day we started, the wind 
was fair. It had been my peculiar bad luck to have a con- 
tinuance of headwinds on a part of the river where there 
wa^othing to see ; and almost the veiy moment I came to 
an object of interest, the wind became favourable, and was 
sweeping us along beautifully. One of the few pieces of 
advice given me at Cairo, of which my own observation 
taught me the wisdom, was, with a fair wind never to stop 
going up ; and though every tomb seemed to reproach me 
for my neglect, we went resolutely on. 

In one of the tombs lives an old man, who has been 
there more than fifty years, and an old wife, his companion 
for more than half a centory, is there with him. His chil- 
dren live in Upper Egypt, and once a year they come to 
visit their parents* The old man is still hale and strong ; 
at night a light is always burning in his tomb, a basket is 
constantly let down to receive the ofierings of the charita- 
ble, and few travellers^ even among the poor Arabst ever 
pass without leaving their mites for the recluse of the sep- 
ulchres. 

It was dark when we antved at Manfaloot, but, being the 
season of the Ramadan, the Mussulman day had just begun ; 
he bassars were open, and the cook and coffee shops 
thronged with Turks and Arabs, indemnifying themselves 
for their l(mg abstinence. My boatmen wanted to stop for 
the night ; but as I would not stop for my own pleasure at 
the,t(mibs below, I of coursArould not stop here for theirs ; 
and after an hour or two spent in lounging through the ba- 
zars and making a few necessary purchases, we were again 
under way. 

At about eight o'clock, with a beautiful wind, I sailed into 
Ibe barbourof Sioot. This is the largest town on the Nik» 
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«iid the capital of Upper Egypt Brighter prospects. now 
opened upon me. The wind that had brought us into Sioot, 
and was ready to carry us on farther, was not the cold and 
cheerless one that for more than two weeks had blown in 
my teeth, but jnild, balmy, and refreshing, raising the droop- 
ing head of the invalid, and making the man in health feel 
like walking* runnings climbing, or clearing fences on horse- 
back. Among the bourriqui^res who surrounded me the 
moment I jumped on the b^nk, was a beautiful bright-eyed 
little Arab girl, about eight years old, leading a donkey, and 
flourishing a long stick with a grace that would have 
shamed the best piqpil of a fashionable dancing-master. 
By some accident, moreover, her face and hands were clean, 
and she s,eemed to be a general favourite among her ragged 
companions, who fell back with a gallantry and politeness 
that would have done honour to the ballroom of the dan- 
cing-master aforesaid. Leaving her without a competitor, 
they deprived me of the pleasure of showing my prefer- 
ence ; and, putting myself under her guidance, I followed 
her nimble little feet on the road to Siout. I make special 
mention of this little girl, because it is a rare thing to see 
an Egyptian child in whom one can take any interest. It 
was the only time such a thing ever occuned to me ; and 
really she exhibited so much beauty and grace, such a mild, 
open, and engaging expression, and such propriety of behav- 
iour as she walked by my side, urging on the donkey, and 
looking up in my face when I asked her a question, that I 
felt ashamed of myself for riding while she walked. But, 
tender and delicate as she looked, she would have walked 
by the side of her donkey, and tired down the strongest 
man. She was, of course, the child pf poor parents, of 
whom the donkey was the chief support. The father had 
heen in the habit of going out with it himself, and frequently 
taking the little girl with him as. a companion. As she 
grew up, she went out occasionally alone ; aiid even among 
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the Turks bar intefeBdng little figm made her » fammMiLei 
tad when all Ihe other donkejra were idle, hen was sure 
to.be engaged* This and many other things I learned froni 
her own pretty little lips on my way to Siont. 

Sioot stands aboat a mile and a half from the ri^er^ in 
one (tf the richest yalleys of the Nile. At the season <^m* 
nndation, when the lirer rolls down in all its majesty, the 
whole intermediate oonntry is overflowed; and boats of the 
largest sixe, steering their conrse over the waste of waters 
by the projecting tops of the pahn-trees* come to anchor un- 
der the walls of the ci^. A high causeway iiom the tir&f 
to the city crosses &e plain, a comparatively unknown and 
unnoticed, but stupendous work, which f<Nr more than three 
thousand years has resisted the headlong cmrent of the Nile 
at its highest, and now stands, like the pyramids, not so 
striking, but an equally enduring, and perhaps more reaDy 
wonderful monument of Egyptian labour. A short distance 
before reaching the city, <m the right, are the handsome 
palace and garden of Ibrahim Pacha. A stream winds 
through the valley, crossed by a stone bridgtf , and over this 
is the entrance-gate of the . city. The governor's palace, 
the most imposing and best structure I had seen since the 
citadel at Cairo, standing first within the walls, seemed like 
a warder at the door. 

The large oourt3rard before the door of the palace con* 
tained a group of idlers, mostly officers of the household, 
all well armed, and carrying themselves with the usual air 
of Turkish conceit and insolence. Sitting on one side, 
with large turbans and long robes, unarmed, and with the 
large brass inkhom by their sides, the badge of their peace- 
ful and inferior, if not degrading profession, was a row of 
Copts, calling themselves, and believed to be, the descend 
ants of the ancient Egyptians, having, as they say, pre- 
served their blood intact during aH the changes of their 
country. Boasting the Uood of the ancient Egyptians, with 
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dM nuHB of tho mi j^ ten^ilei in which they wonhij^^ 
and the mighty tombs in which they were bnriedt starinf 
them in the. face, they were sitting on the bare earth at the 
door of a pet^ delegate of a foreign master, arace of de* 
graded beggars, lifeless and soulless, content to receiye, as 
a grace firom the hands of a tyrant, tl|e wretched privilege 
of living as slaves in the land where their fathers reigned as 
masters. 

I do not believe that the contents of ^1 the bazars in Si- 
oat, one of the largest towns in Egypt, were worth as mndi 
as die stock of en ordinary dealer m dry goods in Broadway. 
Bpft diese are not the things for which the traveller stops 
at fiioot On the lofty momitains oveilpoking this richest 
valley of the Nile, and protecting it from the Libyan Desert, 
is a ^ long rai^ of tombs, the burial-place of the ancient 
Egyptians ; and looking for a moment at the little Moham- 
medan bucying-groand, the traveller turns with wonder firom 
the little city he has left, and asks. Where is the great city 
which had its graves in the sides of yonder mountains I 
Where are the peojde who despised the earth as a burial* 
place^ and made for themselves tombs in the eternal granite t 

The mountain is about as far from the city as the river, 
and the approach to it is by another strong causeway over 
the same beautiful plain. Leaving our donkeys at its foot^ 
and following the nimble footsteps of my little Arab girl, we 
climbed by a steep ascent to the first range of tombs. They 
were the first I had seen, and are but little visited by trav- 
ellers ; and though I afterward saw all that were in Egypt, 
I still consider these well worth a visit. Of the first we 
entered, the entrance-chamber was perhaps forty feet square, 
and adjoining it on the same range were £ve or six others, of 
which the entrance-chambefs had about the same dimen* 
sions. The ceilings were covered with paintings, finished 
with exquisite taste and delicacy, and in some places firesh 
Bs if just executed; and on the walls were 
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enough to fill volumes. Behind the principal chamber were 
fire or six others nearly as large, with smaller ones on each 
side, and running back perhaps a hundred and fifty feet. The 
back chambers were so dark, and their atmosphere was so 
unwholesome, that it was unpleasant, and perhaps unsafe, 
to explore them ; if we went in far, there was always a loud 
rushing noise, and, as Paul suggested, their, innermost re- 
cesses might now be the abode of wild beasts, Wishing to 
see what caused the noise, and at the same time to keep 
out of harm's way, we staticmed ourselves near ^e back 
door of the entrance-chamber, and I fired my gun withm ; 
a stream of fire lighted up the darkness of the sepulchral 
chamber, and the report went grumbling and roaring into 
the innermost recesses, rousing their occupants to phrensy. 
There was a noise like the rushing of a strong wind ; the 
light was dashed from Paul's hand ; a soil skinny substance 
struck against my face ; and thousands of bats, wild with 
fright, came whizzing forth from every part of the tomb to 
the only avenue of esc8^. We threw ourselves down and 
allowed the ugly frightened birds to pass over us, and then 
hurried out ourselves. For a moment I felt guilty; the 
beastly birds, driven to the light of day, were dazzled by 
the glorious sun, and, flying and whirling blindly about, were 
dashing themselves against the rocky side of the mountain 
and falling dead at its base. Cured of all wish to explore 
very deeply, but at the same time relieved from all fears, 
we continued going from tomb to tomb, looking at the pic- 
tures on the walls, endeavouring to make out the details, 
admiring the beauty and freshness of the colours, and spec- 
ulating upon the mysterious hierogl3rphics which mocked 
our feeble knowledge. We were in one of the last when we 
were star&ed by a noise different from any we had yet 
heard, and from the door leading to the dark recesses with- 
in, foaming, roaring, and gnashing his teeth, out ran an enor- 
mous wolf: close upon his heels, in hot pursuit, came an 



odMTt and abnoBt ai the door of tho tomb they gnpplti^ 
firaght, growled fearfullyt rolled over, and again the firtt 
broke loose and fled ; another chase along the side of the 
mountain, another grapple, a fierce and desperate straggle, 
and they rolled over the side* and we lost sight of them. 
The whole affidr had been so sudden, the scene so stirring, 
and the interest so keen, that Paul and I had stood like stat- 
ues, our whole souls thrown into our eyes, and following 
the moTcments of the furious beasts. Paul was the first to 
recOYCT himself; and, as soon as the wolves were fairly out 
of sight, with a characteristic movement, suddenly todc the 
gun out of my hand, and started in pursuit. It is needless 
to say that he did not go far. 

But the interest of the day was not yet over. While 
walking along the edge of the mountain, in spite of bats 
and beasts, still taking another and another look, my ears 
wero suddenly strack with a bud voice of lamentation com* 
ing up from the valley below ; and, looking in the direction 
of the city,! saw approaching over the elev^lted causeway 
a long funend procession, and the voice came from the 
mourners following the corpse. They were evidently 
coming to the Mohammedan burying*ground at the foof of 
the mountain, and I immediately left the tombs of the an* 
cient Egyptians to see the burial of one who but yesterday 
was a dweller in the land. 

Being far beyond the regular path for descending, and 
wishing to intercept the procession beforo its arrival at the 
burylng'ground, I had something like the wolf-race I had 
just beheld to get down in time ; unluckily, I had sent Paul 
back to the place where we had left our cloaks, and donkeys, 
and the little girl, with directions to ride round the foot of the 
hill and meet me at the burying-ground. How I got down 
I do not know; but I was quietly sitting under a large 
palm*troe near the cemetery when the procession came up* 
It approached with funeral banners and devices which I 
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could not make out, but probably containing some precept 
of the Koran, having reference to death, and the grave, and 
a paradise of houries ; and the loud wailing which had 
reached me on the top of the mountain, here waa almost 
deafening. First in the strange procession came the beg- 
gars, or santons, men who are supposed to lead peculiarly 
pure and holy lives, denying themselves all luxuries and 
pleasures, labouring not, and taking no heed for themselves 
what they shall eat .or^ what they shall drink, and living 
upon the willing though necessarily stinted charity of' their 
miserable countrymen. I could read all this at the first 
glance ; I could see that poverty had been their portion 
through life ; that they had drunk tibe bitter cup to its very 
dregs. Their beards were long, white, and grizzled ; over 
their shoulders and breasts they wore a scanty covering of 
rags, fastened together with strings, and all with some re- 
gard to propriety. This ragged patchwork covered their 
breasts and shoulders only, the rest of their bodies being 
entirely naked» and they led the funeral procession among 
a throng of spectators, with heads erect and proud step, 
under what, anywhere else, would be called an indecent and 
shameless exposure of person, unbecoming their character 
as saints or holy beggars. Over their shoulders were slung 
by ropes large jars of water, which, for charity's sweet sake, 
and for the love of the soul of the deceased, they carried- to 
distribute gratis at his grave; After them came a parcel of 
boys, then the sheiks and two officers of the town, then the 
corpse, tightly wrapped from head to foot in a red sash, on 
a bier carried by four men ; then a procession of men, and 
more than a hundred women in long cotton dresses, cover- 
ing their heads and drawn over their faces, so as to hide all 
except their eyes. 

These were the last, but by no means the least important 
part of the procession, as, by general consent, the whole 
business of mourning devolved upon them ; and the poor 
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Arab who was then basing trundled to his grave had no rea* 
son to complain of their neglect. Smiles and t«ars are a 
womafi's -weapons ; and she is the most to be admired, and 
has profited most by the advantage of education, who knows 
how^ to make the best use of them. Education and refine- 
ment can no doubt do wonders ; but the most skilful lady 
in civilised life might have taken lessons from these untu- 
tored Eg3rptians. A group of ^em were standing ^ear me, 
chattering and laughing until the procession came up, when 
all at once big tears started from their eyes, and their cries 
and lamentations rent the air as if their hearts were break- 
ing. I was curious to see the form of a modem burial in 
Egypt, but I hesitated in following. Some of the Arabs 
had looked rudely at me in passing, anid I did not know 
whether the bigoted Mussulmans would tolerate the intru- 
sion of a stranger and a Christian. I followed on, how- 
ever, looking out for Paul, and fortunately met him at the 
gate of the burying-ground. .The sheik was standing out- 
side, ordering and arranging ; and I went up to him with 
Paul, and asked if there was any objection to my enter-' 
ing ; he not only permitted it, but, telling me to follow him, 
with a good deal of noise and an unceremonious use of the 
scabbard of his sword, he cleared a way through the crowd, 
and even roughly breaking through.the ranks of the women, 
so as materially to disturb their business of mourning, and 
putting back friends and relations, gave me a place at the 
head of the tomb. It was square, with a round top, built 
of Nile mud, and whitewashed ; two men were engaged in 
opening it, which was done simply by pulling away a few 
stones and scooping out the sand with their hands. In 
front, but a few feet from the door^ sat the old mother, so 
old as to be hardly conscious of what was passing around 
her, and probably long before this buried in the same grave ; 
near her was the widow of the deceased, dressed in silk, 
and sitting on the bare earth with an air of total abandcnir 
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ment ; her hands, h^t breast^ the top of her head and her 
face, plastered with thick coats of mud, and her eyes jQzed 
upon the door of the tomb. A few stones remuned to be 
rolled away, and the door, or rather the hole, was opened ; 
the two men crawled in, remamed a minute or two, came 
ont, and went for the corpse* The poor widlow followed 
them with her eyes, and when &ey relorned with the body, 
careMly and slowly dragging it within the tomb, and the 
feet and ^e body had disappeared, and the beloved hesld 
was about to be shut fof erer from her eyes, she sprang 
up, and passionately throwing her arms towards the tomb, 
broke forth in a perfect phrensy of grief. *^ Twenty years 
we have lived together; we have always lived happily; you 
loved me, you were kind to me, you gave me bread ; what 
shall I do now t I will never many again. Every day t 
will come and weep at your tomb, my love, my life, my 
soul, my heart, my eyes. Remember me to my father, re- 
member me to my brother,'' &c., ice. I do not remember 
half she said ; but, as Paul translated it to me, it seemed the 
very^soubof pathos ; and all this time she was walking dis-* 
traptedly before the door of the tomb, wringing her hands, 
and again and again plastering her face and breast with 
mud. The mourning women occasionally joined in chorus^ 
the santons ostentatiously crying out, '^ Watel, for the love 
of God and the Prophet, and the soul of the deceased ;^ 
imd a little girl about seven or eight years old was stand- 
ing on the top of the tomb, liaked as she was bom, eating 
a piece of sugar-cane. Paul looked rather suspiciously 
upon the whole affair, particularly upon that part where 
she avowed her determination never to many again. *' The 
old Beelzebub,'* said he ; *' she will marry to-morrow if 
any one asks her." 

Leaving the burying'ground^ we returned to Siout On 
my way I made acquaintance with the governor, not only of 
tiiat {dace, but abo of aU Vppet Egypt, a pacha with two or 
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three taUB $ a great man by virtue^of his office, and mndi 
greater in Ms own conceit. I saw coming towards roe a 
large, fine-looking man» splendidly dressed, raonnted on a 
fine horse^ with two runners before him, and several officers 
and slaves at his side. I was rather strack with his appear- 
ance, and looked at him attentively as I passed, without, 
however, saluting him, which 1 would have done had I 
known his rank. I thought he returned n^ gaze with in^ 
terest ; and, in passing, each continued to keep his eyes fixed 
upon the other to such a degree that we must either hav^ 
twisted our necks i^ or turned our bodies. The latter was 
the easier for both ; and we kept turning, he on horseback 
and I on foot, until we found ourselves directly facing each 
other,, and then both stopped. His guards and attendants 
turned with him, and, silent as statues, stood looking at me. 
I had nothiBg to say, and so I stood and said nothing. His 
mightiness opened his lips, and his myrmidons, with their 
bands cm their. sword-hilts, looked as if they expected an 
order to deal with me for my unparalleled assurance. His 
mightiness spoke, and I have no doubt but the Turks around 
him thought it was with the ne plus ultra of dignity, and 
wondered that such words had not confounded me. B^it it 
was not very easy to confound me with words I could not un- 
derstand, although I could perceive that there was nothing 
very gracious in his manner. Paul answered, and, after the 
governor had turned his back, told me tbAi his first address 
was, ** Do I owe you anything T which he followed up by 
slapping his horse on the neck, and saying, in the same 
tone, *' Is this your horse ?" Paul says that he answered in 
a tone of equal dignity, «* A cat may look at a king ;" though, 
from his pale cheeks and quivering lips, I am inclined to 
doubt whether he gave so doughty a reply. 

I was e;^ceedingly amused at the particulars of the inter- 
view, and immediately resolved to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance. During the long days and nights of my voyage up 
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the Nile, in poring over my books and maps, I had frequently 
found mj attention fixed upon the great Oasis in the Libyan 
Desert. A caravan-road runs through it from Siout, and 
I resolTod, since I had had the pleasure of one interview 
with his excellency, to learn from him the particulars of 
time, danger, ^. I therefore hurried down to the boat for 
my firman, and, strong in ^is as if I had tlie pacha at my 
right hand, I proceeded forthwith to the palace ; but my 
friend obsemed as much state in giring audience as the 
pacha himself* Being the season of the Ramadan, he re- 
ceived nobody on business until after the evening meal, and 
so my purpose was defeated. Several were abready assent- 
bled at the gate, waiting the appointed hour ; but it did not 
suit my humour to sit down with th^oi and exercise my pa- 
tience, and perheps feel the littleness of Turkish t3rranny 
ingoing kept to the last, so I marched back to my boaC 

It was still an hour before sunset ; my men had laid in 
their stock of bread, th^ wind was fair, a boat of the largest 
size, belonging to a Turkish officer, with a long red satin 
flag, was just opening- her lajrge sails to go up the river, and, 
bidding good-by to my little Arab giri, we cast off our fast- 
ening to the bank at Siout. It was the first day I had 
spent on shore in the legitimate business of a tourist, and 
by far the most pleasant since I left Cairo. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Snail. FavoQXB tluoikfiiUy received.~S1aTery in Egypt— Hoir to eatch a 

Groeodae.~An elaborate Joke.— Imaginary Perils.— Arabs not so bad as 
tbey might be. 

Tbob nexi day, at about four o'clock, we amved at Djiddeh, 
Ibrmerly the capital of Upper Egypt, and the largest town 
on the Nile. My humour for going to the Oasis had been 
growing upon me, and, finding that there was a track from 
this place also, I landed, and working my way through the 
streets and bazars, went to the governor's palace. As I be- 
fore remarked, the place where the goviemor lives is always, 
by extraordinary courtesy, called a paiace. 

The governor was not at home ; ke had gone to Siout, en 
a visit to my handsome friend the governor there, but be 
had left his deputy, who gave us such an account of the 
journey and its perils as almost put an end to tt for ever, ait 
least so far as Paul was concerned. He said that the road 
was dangerous, and could not be travelled except undergo 
protection of a caravan or guard of soldiers ; that the Arabs 
among the mountains were a fierce and desperate people, 
and woidd certainly cut the throats of any unprotected trav« 
ellers. He added, however, that a caravan was about trail- 
ing, which would probably be reac^ ia four 4ur five days, 
and that, perhaps, before that time the governor would retite 
and give me a guard of soldiers. It did not suit my views 
to wait the uncertain movements of a caravan, nor did 
it suit my pocket to incur the expense of a guard. So, 
thanking the gentleman for his civility (he had given us 
pipes and coffee, as usual), I bade him good-by, and started 
for my boat ; but I had not gone far before I found him 
^tting at my heels. In the palace he had sat wilk his 
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legs crossed, with as much dignity as tbe governor himself 
could have displayed ; but, as soon as he slid down from the 
divan, he seemed to have left dignity for his betters, and 
pounced upon Paul for '^ buckshe^h.^ I gave him fire 
piasters (about equal to a quarter of a dollar), for which the 
deputy of the GoTemor of Djiddeh, formeiiy the capital oi 
Upper Eg3rpt, laid his hand upon his heart and invoked upon 
niy head the blessing of Allah and the Prophet. 

At Djiddeht for the first time, I saw carried on imeof 4he 
great branches of trade on the NUe, a trade which once 
stained the annals of our own countiy, and the fatal effects 
of which we still continue to experience. There were two 
large boat-loads — ^perhaps &re or six hundred slaves-— col* 
lected at Dongok and Sennaar, probaUy bought from their 
parents for a ^awl, a string of beads, or some trifling arti- 
cle of necessity. Bom under the burning sun of the trop- 
ics, several of them had died of cold even before reaching 
the latitiide of Lower Egypt ; many were sick, and others 
dying. They were arranged on board the boats and on the 
banks in separate groups, according to their state of health. 
Among them was every variety of face and complexion, and 
it was at once startling and painful to note the gradations 
of man descending to the brute. I could almost see the 
very line of separation. Though made in Qod*8 image, 
there seemed no ray of the divinity within them. They did 
not move upon all-fours, it is true, but they sat, as I had 
seen them in the slave-market at Cairo, perieotly naked, 
with their long arms wound round their legs, and their chins 
resting upon their knees, precisely as we see monkeys, bi^ 
boons, and apes ; and as, while looking at these mis^raUe 
oaricatures of our race,. I have sometimes been almost elec- 
trified by a transient gleam of resemblance to humanity, so 
here I was struck with the closeness of man*s approach to 
the inferior grade of animal existenj;e. Nor was there 
much difierence between the sick and well ; the sick were 



more pitiable, for they seemed doomed to die, and death to 
anything that lives is terrible; but the stioag and lusty, 
m^i and women, were bathing in the river; and when they 
came out they smeared diemselves with oil, and laid their 
shining bodies in the sun, and slept like brutes. To such 
as these, slavery to the TUrk is not a bitter draiog^ ; phi- 
lanthropists may refine and speculate, and liberals declaim, 
but what is liberty to men dying for bread, and what kavd- 
ship is there in being separated from the parents who have 
sold them, or doomed to labour where that labour is light 
compared with what they must enduro at home f 

In the East slavery exists now precisely as it did in the 
days of the patriarchs. The slave is received into the 
family of a Turk in a relation more confidential and re- 
spectable than that of an ordinary domestic ; and, when lib- 
erated, which very often happens, stands upon the same 
footing with a free man. ^The curse does not rest upon 
him for ever ; he may sit at the same board, dip his hand 
in the same dish, and, if there are no other impedimrats, 
may marry his master's daughter. 

In the evening we left Djiddeh, and about ten o'clock 
hauled up to the bank, and rested quietly till morning. 
Next day the wind wa& fair, but light, and I passed it on 
shore with my gun. This same gun, by4he-way, proved a 
better companion to me on my joinmey than I had expected. 
There were always plenty of pigeons ^ indeed, advancing 
in Upper £gypt» one of the most striking features in the 
villages on the Nile is the number of pigeon-cots, built of 
mud in the form of a sugar-loaf, and whitewashed. They 
are much more lofty than any of the houses, and their 
winged tenants constitute a great portion of the wealth of 
the villagers. It is not, however, allowaUe to shoot at 
these, the laws regulating the jight of property in animals 
ferdB nature being as well estabhshed on the banks of the 
Nile as at Westminster Hall; but there are hundreds of 
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pigeons in die neighbourhood of erery villaf e whieh ne one 
claims. In some places, Umh diere is fine sport in hunting 
hares ; and, if a man can bring himself to it, he may hnnt 
the gazelle, and almost the whole line €i the river, at least 
aboTe Siout, abounds with dncks and geese. These, how* 
ever, are vety wild, and, moreoTer,Tery toagh; and, except 
for the sport, are not worth iriiooting. No keeping and no 
eooiung conhi make them tender, and good masticators 
were tbiown away upon them. ^ 

But the standing shots on the Nile are crocodiles and pel* 
tcans. The former stiU abound, as in the days when the 
Egyptian worshipped them ; and as you see one basking in 
the sun, cm some little bank of 8»id, even in the act of 
firing at him, you cannot help going back to the time when 
the passing Egjrptian would have bowed to him as to a god ; 
and you may imagine the descendant of the ancient rivev- 
god, as he feels a ball tattling against his acaly side, in- 
voking the shades of his departed worshippers, telling his 
little ones of the glory of his ancestors, and cursing the 
march of improvement, which has degraded him firom the 
deity of a mighty people into a target for strolling tourists. 
I always liked to see a crocodile upon the Nile, and alwajrs 
look a shot at him, for the sake of the associations. In one 
place I counted in sight at one time twenty-one, a degree 
of fruitfulness in the river probably equal to that of the time 
when each ot them would have been deemed worthy of a 
temple while living, and embalment and a mighty tomb 
when dead. 

labile walking by the river«Kide I niet an Arab with a 
gun in his hand, who pointed to the dozing crocodiles on a 
bank before us, and, marking out a space on the ground, 
turned to the viUage a little back, and made me undersUnd 
that he had a large crocodile there. As I was some dis* 
tance in advance of my boat, I accompanied him, and found 
one fourteen foet long, stufied with straw, and hanging 
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tmder a palm-tree. He had been killed two days b^ore^ 
after a desperate reeistance, having been disabled with bul- 
lets and pierced with spears in a dozen places. I looked 
at him with interest and compassion, reflecting on the diC" 
ference between his treatment and that experienced by his 
ancestors, but nevertheless opened a negotiation for a pur- 
chase ; and though our languages were as far apart as our 
eountries, bargain sharpens the intellect to such a degree 
that the Arab and I soon cune to an understanding, and I 
bought him as he hung, for forty piasters and a charge of 
gunpowder. I bad conceived a joke for my own amuse- 
ment A friend had requested me to buy for him some mo- 
saics, cameos, &c., in Italy, which cireumstances had pre- 
vented me fiom doing, and I had written to him, regretting 
my inability, and telling him that I was going to Egypt) and 
would send him a mummy or a pyramid ; and when I saw 
the scaly monster hanging, by the tail, with his large jaws 
diistended by a stick, it struck me thai he would make a 
still better substitute for cameos and mosaics, and that I 
would box him up, and, without any advice, send him to my 
friend. 

The reader may judge how desperately I was pushed for 
amusement, when I tell him that I chuckled greatly over 
this happy conceit ; and having sent my Nubian to hail the 
boat as she was commg by, I fcdlowed with my little me- 
morial. The whole village turned out to eacmrt us, more 
than a hundred Arabs, men^ women, and children, and we 
dragged him down with a pomp and circumstance worthy 
of his better days. Paul looked a little astonished when 
he saw me with a rope over my shoulder, leading the van 
of this ragged escort, and rather turned up his nose when I 
told him my joke. I had great difficidty in getting my 
prize on board, and, when I got him there, he deranged 
everything else ; but the first day I was so tickled that I 
could have thrown all my other cargo overboard ra&er than 
faim. The second day the joke was not so good» a&d ib» 
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third I grew tired of it, and tumbled my crocodile into the 
rirer. I followed him with my eye as his body floated 
down the stream ; it was mocuilight, and the creaking of the 
water-wheel on the banks mounded like the moaning spirit 
of an ancient Egyptian, indignant at the murder and profa- 
nation of his god. It was, perhaps, hardly worth while to 
mention this little circumstance, bat it amused me for a day 
or two, brought me into mental contact with my friends at 
home, and gave me the credit of having myself shot a 
crocodile, any one of which was worth all. the trouble it 
cost me. If the reader will excuse a bad pun, ia consider- 
ation of its being my first and last, it was not a dry joke ; 
for, in getting the crocodile on bosird, I tumbled over, and, 
very unintentionally on my part, had a January bath in the 
Nile. 

During nearly the whole of that day I was walking on the 
bank of the river ; there was more tillable land than usual 
on the Arabian side, and I continually saw the Arabs, naked 
or with a wreath of grass around their loins, drawing water 
to irrigate the ground, in a basket fastened to a pole, like 
one of our oldfashioned well-poles. 

On the seventeenth we approached Dendera. I usually 
dined at one o'clock, because it was then too hot to go on 
shore, and also, to tell the truth, because it served to break 
the very long and tedious day. I was now about four hours 
from Dendera by land, of which two and a half were desert, 
the Libyan sands here coming down to the river. It was 
a fine afternoon, there was no wind, and I hpped, by walk- 
ing, to have a view of the great temple before night. It was 
warm enough then ; but as it regularly became very cold 
towards evening, I told my Nubian to follow me with my 
cloak. To my surprise he objected. It was the first time 
he had done so ! He was always glad to go ashore with 
me, as indeed were they all, and it was considered that I 
was showing partiality in always selecting him. I asked 
one of the otbersi and found that he, and, in fact, all of themi 
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made objections, on the ground tliat it wae a dangerous 
mad. 

This is one of the things that vex a trareller in Egypt, 
and in the East generaUj. He wiU often find the road 
which he wiriies to travel a dangerous one, and, thcmgh no 
misadventure may have happened on it for years, he will 
find it impossible to get his Arabs to accompany him. My 
rais took the matter in hand, began kicking them ashore, 
and swore they should all go« This I would not allow. I 
knew that the whole course of the Nile was safe as the 
stteets of London ; that no accident had haf^ned to a trav« 
eller since the pacha had been on the throne ; and that wo* 
men and' children might travel with perfect safety from Al- 
exandria to the Cataracts ; and, vexed with their idle fears, 
after whipping Paul over their shoulders, who I saw was 
quite as much infected as any of them, I went ashore alone. 
Paul seemed quietly making up his mind for some deeper* 
ate movement ; without a word, he was arranging the things 
about the boat, shutting up the doors of the cabin, buttoning 
his coat, and with my cloak under his arm and a sword 
in his hand, Ke jumped ashore and followed me. He had 
not gone far, however, before his courage began to fail. The 
Arabs, nviiom we found at their daily labour drawing water, 
seemed particularly black, naked, and hairy. They gave 
dubious and suspicious answers, and when we came to the 
edge of the desert he began to grumble outright ; he did not 
want to be shot down like a dog ; if we were strong enough 
to make a stout resistance it would be another thing, ^c, 6ic, 
In truth, the scene before us was dreary enough, the desert 
commencing on the very margin of the river, and running 
back to the eternal sands of Africa. Paul's courage seemed 
to be going with the green soil we were leaving behind us ; 
and as we advanced where the grass seemed struggling to 
resist the encroachments of the desert, he was on the point 
of yielding to the terror of his own imagination, until I sug* 
gested to him that we could see before us the whole extent 
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of desert we were to cross ; that there was not a shrub or 
bush to interrupt the view, and not a living thing moving 
that could do us harm. He then began to revive ; it was 
not for himself, but for me he feared. We walked on for 
about an hour, when, feeling that it was safe to trust me 
alone, and being tired, he sat down on the bank, and I pro- 
ceeded. Fear is infectious. In about half an hour more 
I met three men, who had to me a peculiarly cut-throat ap« 
pearance ; they spoke, but I, of course, could not understand 
them. At length, finding night approaching, I turned back 
to meet the boat, and saw that the three Arabs had turned 
too, imd were again advancing to meet me, which I thought 
a very suspicious movement. Paul's ridiculous fears had 
completely infected me, and I would have dodged them if I 
could; but there was no bush to hide behind. I almost 
blushed at myselffor thinking of dodging three Arabs, when 
I had a double-barrelled gun in my hand and a pair of pis- 
tols in my sash ; but I must say I was not at all sorry, be- 
fore I met them again, to hear Paul shouting to me, and a 
moment after to see my boat coming up under full sail. 

One who has never met an Arab in the desert can have 
no conception of his terrible appearance. The worst pic- 
tures of the Italian bandits or XSreek mountain robbers I 
ever saw are tame in comparison. I have seen the cele- 
brated Gasperini, who ten years ago kept in terror the 
whole country between Rome and Naples, and who was so 
strong as to negotiate and make a treaty with the pope. 
I saw him surrounded by nearly twenty of his comrades ; 
and when he told me he could not remember how many 
murders he had committed, he looked civil and harmless 
compared with a Bedouin of the desert. The swarthy 
complexion of the latter, his long beard, his piercing coal- 
black eyes, half-naked figure, an enormous sword slung 
over his back, and a rusty matchlock in his hand, make the 
best figure for a painter I ever saw ; but, happily, he is not 
«o bad as he looks to be. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The TempleofDendenu— Practice against Theory. — ReguUting the Sun. 
—The French at Thebes.— -The Curse of Pharaoh.~An Egyptian Tour- 
nament.— ^Preparations for Dinner.—An English travelling Lady. 

SvMDAT, January 18. At eight o'clock in the morning 
we arrived at Ghenneh, where, leaving my boat and crew to 
make a few additions to our stock, Paul and I crossed over 
in a sort of ferryboat to Dendera. 

The temple of Dendera is one of the finest specimens 
of the arts in Egypt, and the best preserved of any on the 
Nile. It stands about a mile from the river, on the edge 
of the desert, and, coming up, may be seen at a great dis-^ 
tance. The temples of the Egyptians, like the chapels in 
Catholic countries, in many instances stand in such posi- 
tions as to arrest the attention of the passer-by ; and the 
Egyptian boatman, long before he reached it, might see the 
open doors of the temj^e of Dendera, reminding him of his 
duty to the gods of his country. I shall not attempt any 
description of ^lis beautiful temple.; its. great dimensions, 
its magnificent propylon or gateway, portico, and columns ; 
the sculptured figures on the walls ; the spirit of the devices^ 
and their admirable execution ; the winged globe and the 
sacred vulture, the hawk and the ibis, Isis, Osiris, and 
Horns, gods, goddesses, priests, and women ; harps, altars, 
and people clapping their hands, and the whole interior 
covered with hieK0gl3rphics and paintings, in some places, 
after a lapse of more than two thousand years, in colours 
fresh as if but the work of yesterday. 

It was the first temple I had seen in Eg3rpt ; and, although 
I ought not perhi^ to say so, I was disappointed. I found 
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it beautiful, far more beautiful than I expected ; but, look 
at it aa I would, wander around it as I would, the ruins of 
the Acropolis at Athens rose before me ; the severe and 
stately form of the Parthenon ; the beautiful fragment of the 
temple of Minenra, and the rich Corinthian columns of the 
temple of Jupiter, came upon me with a clearness and viv- 
idness I could not have conceived. The temple is more 
than half buried in the sand. For many years it has formed 
the nucleus of a village. The Arabs have^^lt their huts 
within and iffound it, range upon range, until they reached 
and almost covered ^e tops of the temple. Last year, for 
what cause I know not, they left their In^ in a body, and 
the village, which for many years had existed there, is now 
entirely deserted. The ruined huts still remain around the 
columns and against the broken waUs. On the very top is 
a chamber, beautifully sculptured, and formed for other uses, 
now blackened with smo^e, and the piriished floors strewed 
with fragments of pottery and culinary vessels. 

Nor is this the worst affliction of the traveller at Dendenu 
He sees there other ruins, more lamentable than the en-* 
croachments of the desert and the burial in the sand, worse 
than the building and ruin of successive Arab vifiages ; he 
sees wanton destruction by the barbarous hand of man* 
The beautiful columns^ upon which the skilful and indus-* 
trious Egyptian artist had laboured with his chisel for 
months, and perhaps for years, which Were then lookecl 
upon wi^ religious reverence, and ever since with admira- 
tion, have been dashed into a thousand pieces, to build 
bridges and forts for the great nodeni reformer. 

It is strange how the organ of mischief develops itself 
when It has something to woric upon. I sat down upon the 
sculptmed fragments of a column, which perhaps at this 
moment forms the abutment of some bridge, and, looking at 
the wreck around me, even while admiring and almost rev- 
erencing the noUe ruin, began breaking off the beautifinHy 
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cbiseOed figtire of a hawk, and, perhaps in ten minutes, had 
demolished the work of a year. I felt that I was doing 
wrong, but exeused myself by the plea that I was destroy- 
ing to presenre, and saving that jHrecions fragment from the 
ruin to which it was doomed, to show at home as a specie 
men of the skill of the Old Worid. So far I did well enough ; 
but I went farther. I was looking intently, though almost 
unconsciously, at a pigeon on the head of Isis, the capital 
of one of the front columns of the temple. It^as a beau« 
tiful shot ; it could not have been finer if the temple had been 
built expressly to shoot pigeons from* I fired : the shot 
went smack into the beautifully sculptured face of the god* 
dess, and put out one of her eyes ; the pigeon fell at the 
foot of the column, and while the goddess seemed to weep 
over her fallen . state, and to reproach me for tl^s renewed 
insult to herself and to the arts, I picked up the bird and re- 
turned to my boat. 

~ On board I had constantly a fund of amusement in the 
movements of my Arab crew. During the Ramadan, a 
period of thirty days, no good Mussulman eats, drinks, or 
smokes, from the rising to the setting of the sun. My men 
religiously observed this severe requisition of the Koran, 
although sometimes th^y were at work at the oar under a 
burning sun nearly all day. They could form a pretty 
shrewd conjecture as to the time of the setting of the sun, 
but nevertheless they fell into the habit of Regulating them- 
sdves by my watch, and I did not think the Prophet would 
be particularly hard upon them if I sometimes brought the 
day to a close half an hour or so before its time. Some- 
times I was rather too liberal ; but, out of respect for me^ 
they considered the sun set when I told them it was ; and 
it was interesting to see them regularly eveiy evening, one 
after another, mount the upper deck, and, spreading out 
their cloaks, with their faces towards the tomb of the 
Prophet, kneel down and pray. 
Vol. L-^H 
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On the twentieth the wind was light but fayonrable, and 
part of the time the men were on shore towing with the cords. 
We were now approaching the most interesting spot on the 
Nile,^ perhaps in the world. Thebes, imnuHtal Thebes^ 
was before us, and a few hours more would place us among 
her ruins. Towards noon the wind died away, and lei^ us 
again to the slow movement of the tow-line. This was too 
slow for my then excited humour. I could not bear that 
the sun should again set before I stood among the ruins of 
the mighty city ; and, landing on the right side of the hver, 
I set out to walk. About an hour before dark the lofty 
columns of the great temple at Luxor, and the still greater 
of Carnac, were yisible. The glowing descriptions of trav- 
ellers had to a certain extent inflamed my imagination. 
Denon, in his account of the expedition to Egypt, says, thi^ 
when the French soldiers first came in sight of Thebes, the 
whole army involuntarily threw down their arms and stood 
in silent admiration ; a sublime idea* whether true or not ; 
but I am inclined to think that the French soldiers would 
have thrown down their arms, and clapped their handawith 
much greater satisfaction^ if they had seen a living city and 
prospect of good quarters. For my own part, without at 
this moment refeiring to particulars, I was disappointed in 
the first view of the ruins of Thebes. We walked on the 
right side of the river^ the valley, as usual, running back to 
the desert. 

It was nearly dark when we airived at the ruined villagCt 
which now occupies :paxt of the site of the once magn^cent 
city. The plough has been driven over the ruins of th^ 
temples, and grass was growing where palaoea had stiled. 
A. single boat was l3dng along the bank ; a single flag, the 
red cross of England, was drooping lazily against the mast; 
and though it be death to my reputation as a sentimental 
traveller, at that moment I hailed the sight of that flag with 
more interest than the ruined city. Since I left Cairo I 
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hSid seen nolbing but Arabs i for three weeks I had not 
opened my lips except to Paul ; jind, let me* tell the reader, 
that tfaou^ a man may take a certain degree of pleasure in 
trairelling in strange and out-of-the-way places, he cannot 
forget the world he has left behind him. In a land of com* 
paratiye savages, he hails the citizen of any civilized coun- 
try as his brothel' ; and when on the bank of the river I 
was accosted in. my native tongue by a strapping fellow in 
a Turkish dress, though in the broken accents of a Sicilian 
servant, I thought it the purest English I had evqr heaid. 
I went on board the boat, and found two gentlemen, of whom 
I had heard at Cairo, who had been to Mount Sinai, from 
whence to Hor, by the Red Sea to Cosseue* and thence 
across the desert to Thebes, where they had only arrived 
that day. I sat with them till a late hour. I cannot flatter 
myself that the evening passed as agreeably to them as to 
me, for they had been a party of six, and I alone ; but I 
saw them afterward, and our acquaintance ripened into in- 
timacy ; and though our lots are cast in diflerent places, 
and we shall prpbably never meet again, if I do not deceive 
myself, neither will ever forget the acquaintance foi^med that 
night on the banks of the Nile. 

Our conversation during the evening was desultory and 
various. We mounted the pyramids, sat jpwn among the 
mins of temples, groped among tombs, and, mixed up with 
these higher matters, touched incidentally upon rats, fleas, 
and all kinds of- vermin. I say we touched incidentally 
upon these things ;-bttt, to tell the tnjith, we talked so much 
about them, that when I went to my boat I fairly crawled. 
I have omitted to mention that the curse provoked by Pha- 
raoh still rests upon the land, and that rats, fleas, and all 
those detestable animals into which Aaron converted the 
sands, are still the portion of the traveller and sojourner in 
Egypt I had suffered considerably during the last four 
days, but, not willing to lose a favourable wind, had put ojflf 
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resorting to the usual means of relief. To4iigiit, bow 
ever, there was no endning it any longer;. Uie rats ran» 
shneked, and shoutedt as if celebrating a jobilee on ac* 
eonnt of some great mortality among the cats, and the lea- 
ser animals came npon me as if the rod of Aaron had been 
lifted for my special affliction. I got up during the nightt 
and told Paul that we would remain here a day, and early 
in the morning they mjast sink the boat Before I vfuke 
we were half across the river, being obliged to cross in 
order to find a convenient place for sinking. I was vexed 
at having left so abruptly my new companions ; but it was 
too late to return. We pitched our tent on the bank* and 
immediately commenced unlading the boat. 

On a point a little above, in front of a large house built 
by the French, at the south end of the temple of Luxor, and 
one of the most beautiful positions on the Nile, were two 
tents. I knew that they belonged to the companions of 
the two gentlemen on the opposite side, and that there ^as 
a lady with them. I rather put myself out of the way fof 
it, and the first time I met the three gentlemen on the bank, 
1 was not particularly pleased with them. I may have de- 
ceived myself, but I thought they did not greet me as cor* 
dially as I was disposed to greet every traveller I met in 
that reiiiote country. True, t was not a very inviting-look- 
ing object ; but, as I said to myself, *^ Take the beam out 
of your own eye, and then — ^ true, too, their beards were 
longer, and one of them^was redder than mine, but I did not 
think that gave them ^ny right to put on airs. In short, I 
left them with a sort of go-to-the-devil feeling, and did 
not expect to have any more to do with them. I there- 
fore strolled away, and spent the day rambling among the 
ruins of the temples of Luxor and Gamac. I shall not now 
attempt any description of these temples, nor of the ruins 
of Thebes generally (no easy task), but reserve the whole 
until my return from the Cataracts, 
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' At aboat duree o'clock I returned to my tent. It was the 
first day of the feast pf Bairam, the thirty days of fasting 
(Ramadan) being just ended. It was a great day at Luxor ; 
the bazars were supplied with country products, the little 
cafterias were filled with smokers, indemnifying themselves 
for their long abstinence^ and the fellahs were coming in from 
the country. On my return from Camac T for the first time 
saw dromedaries, richly caparisoned, mounted by well-armed 
Arabs, and dashing over the ground at full gallop. I had 
never seen dromedaries before except in caravans, accom- 
modating themselves to the slow pace of the camel, and I 
did not think the clumsy, lumbering animal could cany 
himself so proudly and move so rapidly. Their movement, 
however, was very far from realizing the extravagant ex- 
pression of ** swift as the wind,'' applied to it in the East. I 
was somewhat fatigued on my return, and Paul met me on 
the bank wi^ a smiling face, and information that the Eng- 
lish party had sent their janizary to ask me to dine with 
them at six o'clock. Few things tend to give you a better 
opinion of a man, of his intelligence, his piety, and morals, 
than receiving from him an invitation io dinner. I am what 
is called a sure man in such cases, and the reader may 
suppose that I was not wanting upon this occasion. 

It was an excessively hot day. You who were hover- 
ing over your coal fire's, or moving about wrapped in cloaks 
or greatcoats, can hardly believe that on the twentieth of 
January the Arabs were refreshing their heated bodies by 
a bath in the Nile, and that I was lying under my tent ac- 
tually panting for breath* I had plenty to occupy me, but 
the heat was too intense ; the sun seemed to scorch the 
brain, while the sands blistered the feet. I think it was 
the hottest day I experienced on the Nile. 

While leaning on my elbow, looking out of the door of 
my tent towards the temple of Luxor, I saw a large body 
of Arabs, on foot,, on dromedaries, and on horseback, coming 
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down towards the river. They came about half way acfOM 
die sandy plain between the temple and the ritert and stopped 
nearly opposite to my tent, so as to giro me a fnll view of 
all their movements. The slavM and pipe-bearers imme« 
diately spread mats on the sand, on which the principal per« 
sons seated themselves, and, while they were taking cef* 
fee and pipes, others were making preparations for eques* 
Irian exercises. The forms and ceremonies presented to 
my mind a lively pictore of preparing the lists for a tonma^ 
raent ; and the intense heat and scorching sands reminded 
me of the great passage of arms in Scott's Cmsaders, near 
the Diamond of the Desert, on the shores of the Dead Sea« 

The parties were on horseback, holding in their right 
hands long wooden spears, the lower ends resting on ih$ 
sand, close together, and forming a pivot around which 
their movements were made. They rode romid in a cirele, 
with their spears in the sand and their eyes keenly^ fixed 
on each other, watching an opportunity to strike ; chasedy 
turned, and doubled, but never leaving the pivot ; occasion^ 
ally the spears were raised, crossed, and struck together, 
and a murmuring ran- throu^ the crowd like the cry in 
the fencing-scene in Hamlet, ** a hit, a fair hit,** and the 
parties separated, or again dropped their poles in the cen* 
tre for another round. The play for some time seemed 
confined to slaves and dependants, and among them, and 
decidedly the moet skilful^ was a yow^ Nubian. His 
master, a Turk, who was sitting on the mat, seemed par- 
ticularly pleased with his success. 

The whole of this seemed merely a preliminary, designed 
to mh up the dormant spirit of the master*. For a long 
time they "sat quiedy puffing their pipes, and probably long- 
ing for ^e stimulus of a battle-cry to rouse them from their 
torpor. At length one of them, Uie master of the Nubian, 
slowly rose from the mat and challenged an antagonisl. 
Sk>wly he laid down his pipe, and took and raised the pole 
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in his hand ; but still h6 was not more than half nmsed. A 
fresh horse was bfonght hinii and, without taking off lus 
heavy cloth mantlei he drowsily placed his left foot in the 
bfoad shOTol stirrap, his right on Ae mmp of the bor8e,be* 
hind the saddle, and swung himself into the seat* He first 
touch of the saddle seemed to louse him ; he took the pole 
from the hand of his attendant, gaye his horse a severe 
chock, and, driving the heavy comers of the stirrups into 
his sides, dashed through the sand on a fhll run. At the 
other end of tHe course he stopped, rested a moment or two, 
then again driving his irons into his hoise, dashed back at 
ftdl speed ; and when it seemed as if his next «tep would 
carry him headlong among the Tuiks on the mat, with one 
jeik he threw his horse back on his haunches, and bron^^t 
him up from a fuQ nm to a dead stop. This seemed to 
warm him a little ; his attendant came up and took off his 
cloak, under which he had a red silk jacket and white trou* 
sers, and agAin he dashed through the sand and back as be- 
fore. This time he brought up hk horse with furious ve* 
hemence ; his tuiban became umoUed, he flew into a violent 
passion, tore it off and threw it on- the sand, and, leaving 
his play, fiercely struck the spear of his adversary, and the 
ba,ttle at once commenced* The Turk, who had seemed 
too indolent to move, now showed a fire md energy, and an 
endurance of fatigue, that would have been terrible in bat- 
tle. Both horse and rider scorned the blazing sun and 
burning sands, and round and round they ran, chasing, turn* 
ing, and doubling within an incredible small circle, till an ap* 
proving murmur was heard unong the crowd. The trial 
was now over, and Ae excited Tuik again seated himself 
upon the mat, and relapsed into a state of calm ifidifference. 
The exercise finished just in time to enable me to make 
my toilet for dinner. As there was a lady in the case, I 
had some doubt whether I ought not to shave, not having 
performed that operation since I left Cairo i but, as I had 
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already seen the gendemen of the party, aad had fanen, 
moreorer, into the fashion of the countiy, of shaving the 
head and wearing the tarfoouch (one of the greatest luxuriee 
in Egypt, by-the-way), and eould not in any event sit with 
my head uneorered, I determined to stick to the beard ; and 
disguising myself in a clean shirt, and giving directions to 
my boatmen to be ready to start at ten o'cloek) I walked 
along ike bank to the tent of my new friends. I do not 
know whether my notion in the morning was right, or 
whether I had misapprehended things ; but, at any rate,* I 
had no reason to complain of my reception now; I think 
myself that there was a difference, which I accounted for in 
my own way, by ascribing to their discovery that I was an 
American. I have observed that English meeting abroad, 
though they would probably stand by es^ch other to the death 
in a quarrel, are ridictdously shy of each other as acquaint- 
ances, on account of the great difference of caste at home. 
As regards Americans, the case is different, and to them the 
English display none of that feeling.^ After I had started On 
my ramble, Paul had planted my flag at the door of the tent, 
and, among the other advantages which that flag brought me, 
I included my invitation to dinner, agreeable acquaintances, 
and one of the most pleasant evenings I spent on the Nile. 
Indeed, I hope I may be pardoned a burst of national feel- 
ing, and be allowed to say, without meaning any disrespect 
to any other- country, that I would rather travel under the 
name of an American than under any other known in Eu» 
rope. Every American abroad meets a general preposses- 
sion in favour of his country, and it is an agreeable truth 
that the impression made by our countrjmien abroad gener- 
ally sustams the prepossession. I have met with some, 
however, who destroyed this good effect, and made them- 
selves disagreeable and gave offence by a habit of intruding 
their countiy and its institutions, and of drawing invidious 
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e6inp8ri8Oii0, with a peitinacity and salfiiMHiipIacMicjr I 
neyer saw in any other peo(de« 

But to return to the dinner; a man may make a long di- 
gression before a dinner on paper, who would scorn such a 
thing before a dinner de facto. The party consisted of four, 
a gentleman and his lady, he an honourable and heir to an 
old and respectable title, a brother of the lady, an ex-captain 
in the guards, who changed his name and resigned his com- 
mission on receiving a fortune from an uncle, and another 
gentleman, I do not know whether of that family, but bear- 
ing one of the proudest names in England. They were aU 
young, the' oldest not more than diirty-fiye, and, not excef^ 
ing the lady, full of thirst for adventure and travel. I say 
not excepting the lady ; I should rather say that the lady 
was the life and soul of the party. She was^ young and 
beautiful, in the most attractive style of English beauty ; 
she was married, and therefore dead in law ; and as we 
may say what we will of the dead, I venture to say that< 
she had shone as a beauty and a belle in the proudest cir- 
cles of England, and was now enjoying more pleasure than 
Almack's or drawing-rooms could give, rambling among 
rains and sleeping under a tent on the banks of the Nile. 
They had travelled in Spain, had just come from Mount 
Sinai and the Red Sea, and they talked of Bagdad. I had 
often met on the Continent with Englishmmi who ^* were 
out," as they called it, for a certain time, one year or two 
years, but this party had no fixed time ; they " were out*' for 
as long as suited their humom*. To them I am indebted for 
the most interesting part of my journey in the East, for they 
first suggested to me the route by Petra and Arabia Petrsa. 
We made a calculation by which we hoped, in reference to 
what each had to do, to meet at Cairo and make the attempt 
together. It was a great exertion of resolution that I did 
not abandon my own plans, and keep in company with themi 
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but they had too much tiraa for me ; a piantfa or two was no 
object to them, but to me a very great one. 

All this and much more, including the ezpressimi of a de- 
termination, when they had finished their travels in the Old 
World, to visit us in the New, took place while^ we were 
dining under the tent of the captain and his friend. The 
table stood in the middle on canteens-, about eight iuehes 
from the ground, with a mattress on each side for seats. It 
was rather awkward sitting, particularly for me, who was 
next the lady, and in that position felt some of the trammels 
of conventional life ; there was no room to put my legs un- 
der the table, and, not anticipating the precise state of 
things, I had not arranged straps and suspenders, and my 
feet seemed to be bigger than ever. I doubled them under 
me ;. they got asleep, not the quiet and tranquil sleep which 
makes you forget existence, but the slumber of a troubled 
conscience, pricking and burning, till human nature could 
endure it no longer, and I kicked out the offending members 
with very little regard to elegance of attitude. The ice 
once broken, I felt at my ease, and the evening wore away 
too soon. An embargo had been laid upon my tongue so 
long, that my ears fairly tingled with pleasure at hearing 
myself talk. It was, in fact, a glorious evening ; a bright 
spot that I love to look back upon, more than indemnifying 
me for weeks of loneliness. I sat with them till a late 
hour ; and, wlien I parted, I did not feel as if it was the first 
time I had seen them, or think it would be the last, expect- 
ing to meet them a few days afterward at the Cataracts. 
But I never saw them again ; we passed each other on the 
river during the night. I received several messages from 
them ; and at Beyroot, after I had finished my tour in 
Arabia Petnea and the Holy Land, I received a letter from 
them, still on the Nile. I should be extremely sorry to 
think that we ajre neyer to meet again, and hope that, when 
wearied with rambling among the ruins of the Old World, 
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they will execute their purpose of visiting America, and 
that here we may talk over our meeting on the banks of the 
Nile. I went back to my boat to greater loneliness than 
before, but there was a fine wind, and in a few minutes we 
were again under way. I sat on deck till a late hour, 
smoked two or three pipes, and retired to my little cabin. 
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CHAPTER VUL 

The Rock of the Chain.— RaTtgw of the Plague.—- Deeerted Qaairies.— A 
youthful Navigator.— A reooUection of Sam Patch.— Ancient Inscrip- 
tiona. — ^A perplexed Major-domo.— A Dinner without parallel — ^An awk^ 
ward DiacoTerj. 

Thb next day and the next still brought us famurable 
winds and strong, and we were obliged to take down one of 
our tall latteens, but made great progress with the other, 
even against the rapid current of the river. The Nile was 
very wide, the water turbulent, and the waves loUing with 
such violence that Paul became seasick; and^if it had not 
been for the distant banks, we could hardly have believed 
ourselves on the bosom of a river a thousand miles from the 
ocean. 

In the evening we were approaching Hadjar Silsily, the 
Rock of the Chain, the narrowest part of the river, where 
the mountains of Africa and Arabia seem marchmg to meet 
each other, and stopping merely to leave a narrow passage 
for the river. Tradition says that in ancient days an iron 
chain was drawn across the narrow strait, which checked 
the current ; and the Arab boatman believes he can still see, 
in the sides of the mountains, the marks of the rings and 
bolts to which the miraculous chain was fastened. 

We hauled up alongside of the bank for part of the night, 
and the next morning, with a strong and favourable wind, 
were approaching Assouan, the last town in Eg3rpt, stand- 
ing on the borders of Ethiopia and at the foot of the Cata- 
racts of the Nile. For some time before reaching Assouan 
the river becomes broader and the mountains again retire, 
leaving space for the islands and a broad surface for the 
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body of the river. About three miles this side, on the Art* 
biaii bank, i» the new palace of Ibrahim, where he retired 
and shut himself up during the terrible plague 4>f last year* 
On the right, the top of the Libyan mountain is crowned 
with the tomb of a Marabout aheik» and about half way 
down axe the ruins of a convent^ picturesque and interesting, 
as telling Qiat, before tjie crescent came and trampled it 
under foot, the cross, the symbol of the Christian faith, 
once reaied its sacred form in the interior of Africa. ^ In 
front is the beautiful island of Elephantina, with a green 
bank sloping down to the rirer. On the left are rugged 
mountains ; and projecting in rude and giant massesintp the 
river are the rocks of dark gray granite, from which came 
the mighty obelisks and monmnents that adorned the an* 
cient temple of Egypt The little town of Assouan stands 
on ihe bankof the river, almost hid among palm-trees ; and 
back at a distance on the height are the ruins of the old 
city. 

From the deck of my boat the approach to the Cataracts 
presented by far the finest scene on the Nile, possessing a 
variety and wildness equally striking and beautiful afler the 
monotonous scenery along the whole ascent of the river. 
With streamers gallantly fi3iing I entered the little harbour, 
and, with a feeling of satisfaction that amply repaid me for 
all its vexations, I looked upon the end of my journey. I 
would have gone to the second cataract if time had been 
no object to me, or if I had had at that time any idea of 
writing a book, as the second cataract is the usual termimis 
for travellers mi the Nile ; and a man who returns to Cairo 
without having been there is not considered entUled to talk 
much about his vojrage up the river. 

I am, perhaps, publishing my own want of taste when I 
say that the notion of going to the great Oasis had taken 
such a hold of me, that it was mainly for this object that I 
sacrificed the voyage to the second eataract. With the 

Vol. I.—I 
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feeling, therefore, ihat here was the end of my joimey in 
this direction, I jumped upon the bank ; and, having been 
pent up on boaid for two days, I put myself in rapid action, 
and, in one of the cant phrases of continental tourists, be- 
gan to ^ knock down the li<ms." 

My first move was to the little town of Assouan ; but here 
I found little to detain me. It was better built than most of 
the towns on the NUe, and has its sfteet of baiars i the 
slave-bazars being by far the best supplied of any. In one 
of the little caflerias opposite the slave-market, a Turk 
meanly dressed, though with arms, and a mouthpiece to 
his pipe that marked him as a man of rank, attracted my 
particular attention. He waa i^oifst the last of the Mam- 
elukes, but yesterday the lords of £g3rpt ; one of the few 
who escaped the general massacre of his race, and t>ne of 
the very few permitted to drag out the remnant of their days 
in the pacha's dominions. 

The ruins of the old town are in a singularly high, bold» 
and commanding situation, overlooking the river, the Cata- 
racts, the island of Elephantina, and the Arabian desert 
More than a thousand years ago, this city contained a 
large and flourishing population ; and some idea may be 
formed of its former greatness, ftom the fact that more than 
twenty thousand of its inhabitants died in one year of the 
plague. In oonsequenee of the terrible ravages, of this 
scourge, the inhabitants abandoned it; but, still clinging to 
their ancient homes, commenced building a new town, be* 
ginning at the northern wall of the old. The valley here 
is very narrow ; and the 4^8^^^ of Arabia, with its 'front of 
dark granite mountains, advances to its bank. 

The southern gate of the modem town opens to the sands 
of the desert, and immediately outside the walls is a large 
Mohammedan burying-ground, by its extent and the num- 
ber of its tombstones exciting the wonder of the stranger 
how so small a town could pay such a tribute to the king 
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of tenon. In many places the bodies were not more than 
half buriedt the loose sand which had beea sprinkled oTer 
them ha^g been blown away. Scnlls, legs, and aims 
were' scattered about in every direction ; and in one place 
we saw a pile of sculls and bones, which seemed to have 
been cbflected by some pious hand, tq save them from 
the foot of the passing trayeller* In another, the rest of 
the body still buried, tilie feet were sticking out, and 
the naked scull, staring at us from its sightless sockets, 
seemed struggling to fiee itself from the bondage of the 
graye, and claiming the promise of a resurrection from the 
dead. We buried again these relics of mortality, and 
hoping it might not be our lot to lay our bones where the 
gmye was so little reverenced, continued our way to the 
ancient granite-quarries of Syene. 

: These quaities stand about half an hour's walk from the 
river, in the bosom of a long range of granite mountains, 
stretching off into the desert of Arabia. Time and expo- 
sure have not touched the freshness of the stone, and the 
whole of the immense quarry looks as it if was but yester- 
day that the Eg3rptian left it You could imagine that the 
woriunan had just gone to his noonday meal ; and as you 
look at the mighty obelisk lying rude and unfinished at 
your feet, you feel disposed to linger till the Egyptian shall 
come to resume his work, to carve his mysterious charac- 
ters upon it, and make it a fit portal for some mighty tem- 
]de. But the hammer and chisel will never be heard there 
more. The Egyptian workmen have passed away, and 
these immense quarries are now and for ever silent and de« 
serted. 

Aside from the great interest of these ancient quarries, it 
is curious to notice how, long before the force of gunpow- 
der and the art of blasting rocks were known, immense 
stones were separated from the sides of the movmtains, ^d 
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u Um ardtl wished, b3r the Aow process of boriftg 
smsU hdesy and splitting them apart with wedges« 

I returned by ihe old citf^ crossing its buxying-groimdy 
which, like thirt of the new town, told, in language that 
could not be misonderstood, that, before the city was de- 
stroyed, it too had paid a large tnbnte to the grave. This 
bnrying-ground has an interest not possessed by any other 
in £g3rpt, as it contains, s^cattered over its extended sur- 
face, many tombstones with Coptic inscriptions,- the only 
existing remains of the langnage of a people who style 
theifiselyes and are styled the descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians. 

It was late in the afternoon as I stood on the height 
crowned by the ruins of the ancient city, with a momentary 
feeling of returning loneliness, and gazed upon the sun re* 
tiring with glorious splendour towards my far-distant home 
I turned my eyes to my boat, and beyond it, at a distance 
down the rirer, I saw a boat coming up under full sail, 
bearing what my now practised eye told me was the Eng- 
lish ilag. I hurried down, and arrived on the bank in time 
to welcome to the Cataracts of the Nile the two gentlemen 
I had first met at Thebes. 

We spent the evening together, and I abandoned my 
original intention of taking my own boat up the Cataracts, 
and agreed to go up with them. 

In the morning, after an early breakfast, we started for 
the Island of Philce, about eight miles from Assouan, and 
above all the Cataracts ; an island singularly beautiful in 
situation, and containing the ruins of a magnificent ten^le. 
The road lay nearly all the way along the river, command- 
ing a full view of the Cataracts, or rather, if a citizen of a 
new world may lay his innovating hand upon things conse- 
crated by the universal consent of ages, what we who have 
heiirfl the roar of Niagara would call simply the ^ rainds.** 
^ff^ .set off on shaggy donkeys, without saddle, bridle, or 
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Jialter. A short distance from Assouan, umnsrkad hy any 
OKmument, amid arid sands, we crossed the line Which, 
since the days of Pharaoh, has existed as the boundary he- 
'tween Egypt and Ethiopia. We passed through several 
villages, standing alone at the foot of the granite mountains, 
without green or verdure around them, even to the extent 
of a Uade of grass, and irresistibly suggesting the question, 
** How do the miserable inhabitants live ?" It was not the 
first time I had had occasion to remark the effect of blood 
on physical character, and the strong and marked difference 
of races among people living under the same sun, and al- 
most on a common soil. In the first village in Nubia, 
though not half an hour from Assouan, there is a difference 
obvious to the most superficial observer, and here, on the 
very confines of Egypt, it would be impossible to mistake 
a border Nubian for an Arab of Assouan. 
. Before arriving at PhiloB the river is filled with rocks 
and islands, and the view becomes singularly bold and stri- 
king. At the foot of one of the. islands is a sort of ferry, 
with a very big boat and a very little boy to manage it; vfe 
got on board, and were astonished to see with what courage 
and, address the little fellow conducted us among the isl- 
ands washed by the Cataracts. And it was not a straight- 
ahead navigation either ; he was obliged to take advantage 
of an eddy to get to one point, jump ashore, tow the boat 
to another, again drop to another, tow her again, and so 
on, and all this time the little fellow was at the helm, 
^t the oar, at the rope, leading the chorus of a Nj^bian 
song, and ordering his crew, which consisted of three 
boys and one little girl. In this way we worked to an isl- 
and inhabited by a few miserable Nubians, and, crossing 
it, came to the point of the principal cataract (I continue 
to call it cataract by courtesy), being a fall of about two 
feet. 
And these were the great Cataracts of the Nile, whose 
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foar in ancient da3r8 affrighted the Egyptian boatmen, and 
which history and poetry have inveeted with eztraordinafy 
and ideal tenors ! The traTeller who has come from a 
comitry as far distant as mine, bringing all that freshness 
of feeling with which a citizen of the New World tnms to 
the stoned wonders of the Old, and has roamed over the 
mountains and drunk of the ritrers of Greece, will hare 
foond himself so often cheated by the exaggerated accounts 
of the ancients, the viTid descriptions of poets, and his own 
imagination, that he wfll hardly feel disappointed when he 
stands by this apology for a cataract* 

Here the Nubian boys had a great feat to show, Tiz., 
jmnp into the cataract and float down to the point of the 
island. The inhabitants of the countries bordering on the 
Nile are great swimmers, and the Nubians are perhaps the 
best of all ; but this was no great feat. The great and 
OTer-to-be-lamented Sam Patch would have made the Nu- 
bians stare, and shown them, in his own pithy phrase, 
" that some folks could do things as well as other folks ;** 
and I question if there is a cataract on the Nile at which 
that daring di^er would not hare turned up his nose in 
scorn. 

We returned by the same way i^e had come, and under 
the same guidance, augmented, however, by a motley col- 
lection of men and boys, who had joined us as our escort. 
In paying {at the boat we showed a preference for our little 
boy, which brought down tipon him all the rest, and he had 
to run to us for protection. We saved him for the present, 
but left him exposed to one of the evils attendant upon the 
acquisition of money all the world over, the difficulty of 
keeping it, which difficulty, in his case, was so great phys- 
ically, that I have no doubt he was stripped of more than 
half before we were out of sight. 

Getting rid of them, or as many of them as we could, we 
again mounted our shaggy donkeys, and rode to Ae Island 
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ef Fbilflft. This iahoA mdces oih» of the moil betutiftil 
pictures I «Ter saw. Peifaaps th« general mimoMuf of di« 
Bcenffiry on the Nile ^res it a peculiar beaatjr ; but I thudc 
it woald be called beaatiiul anywhere, even amonf the finest 
seenesin Italy. It bnmght fiaorciUy to my mind, but seemed 
10 me far more lovriy than, the Lake Mmggiore, with die 
beantifbl Isola B^a and Isola Madve. it is entirely unique, 
a beautiful lusus nature, a litde island about a thousand feet 
long and four hundred broad, rising in the centre of a cir^ 
eular bay, which appears to be cut off fipom the river, and 
forms a lake sunrounded by daik sandstone rocks; carped 
ed with green to the water's edge, and covered with col- 
unns, prcqfyyIoQs, and towers, the ruins of a majestic tem- 
ple. A sunkMi wall encircles it on all sides, on whidi, m 
a few moments, we landed. 

I hare avoided description of ruins when I could. The 
fact is, I know nothing of architecture, and never measured 
anything in my life ; before I came to Egypt I could not 



tell the difference between a diomoB and a piopylon, and 
my whole knowledge of £g3rptian antiquities was little 
more than enough to enable me to distinguish between a ^ 
mummy and a pyramid. I pidced up about enough.on the 
spot to answer my purpose ; but I have too much charity 
for my reader to impose my smattering on him. In fact, I 
have already forgotten more than half of the little that I 
then learned, and I should show but a poor return for his 
kindness if I were to puzzle him with the use or misuse of 
technical phrases. Still I must do somethmg ; the tmn- 
ples of Egypt must have a place here ; for I might as w^ 
leave out Jerusalem in the story of a tour through the Holy 
Land^ 

The temple of PhiloB is a magnificent ruin, four hundred 
and thirty-five feet in length and one hundred and 6re m. 
widdL It stands at the soudiwest corner of ^be island, 
close upon the bank of the river, and the approach to it is 
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by a grand colonnade, extending two hundred and kftif feet 
along the edge of the river to die grand propylon. The 
propylon is nearly a .hundred feet long, and risea im each 
aide the gateway in two lofty towers, in the foim of a 
truncated pyramid. The frmit ia decorated with aculpture 
and hieroglyphics ; on each side a figure of Isia, twenty 
feet high, with the moon over her head, and near the front 
formerly stood two obelisks and two sphinxes, the pedea- 
tals and ndna of which atill renuun. The body of the tem- 
ple containa eleTen chambers, covered with sculpture and 
hierog^3rphicay the figures tinted in the most lively c(^ur8» 
and the ceiling painted azure and studded with stars. 

But th^e are other things which touch the beholder 
more nearly than the majestic ruina of the temple ; thinga 
which carry him from the worka of man to a grander and 
higher subject, that of man himself. On the lofty towers 
in front of the temple, among the mysterious and unknown 
writings of the Egyptians, were inscriptions in G&reek and 
Latin, telling that they whose names were there written 
had come to worship the great goddess Isis ; that men had 
lived and looked upon the sun, moon, and stara, the dmnib- 
taina and the roUipg river, and worshipped a mute idol. 
And again, on the front wall was the^acred cross, the em- 
blem of the Christian faith, and the figures of the Egyptian 
deities were defaced and plastered over, showing that 
another race had been there to worship, who scorned and 
trampled (» the gods of the heathen. And again there waa 
an inscription of later days, that in the ruins of the temple 
carried with it a wild and fearful interest; telling that the 
thunder of modern war had been heard above the roar of 
the cataract, and that the arm of the soldier, which had 
struck terror in the frozen regions of the north, had swept 
the burning sands of Africa. In the grand propylon, among 
the names of tourists and travellers, in a small plain hand, 
is written — '^L*an 6 de la r^publique, le 13 Messidor* uno 
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am^e Firanpaise, command^ par Bwmaptrtei est ieaeeib^ 
due k Alexandrie ; ran»§e ayant mia, Tingt joura aprAa, laa 
Mamelukes en fuite aux pyramides, Deasaix, coBunaRdaiH 
la premiere division, lea a poursoivi, au de-lit des eataractes, 
oil il eat arrive le 18 Ventose, de Pan 7.** Near thia wae 
an inscription that to me was far more interesting than all 

the rest ; the name of an early friend. '* C ■ ■ B ^ 

U. 8. of America," written with his own hand. I did not 
know that he had been here, although I knew he had besH 
many years from home, and I had read in a newspaper that 
he had died in*Palestine« A thousand recollections crowd*^ 
ed upon me, of joys departed, never to rifitara, «id made 
me sad. I wrote my name under his and left the temple. 

I was glad to get back to my rascally donkey. If a man 
w^e oppressed and borne down with mental anxiety, if he 
were mourning and melancholy, either from the loss of a 
friend or an undigested dinner, I would engage to cure 
him. I would put him on a donkey without saddle or hal- 
ter, and if he did not find himself by degrees drawn from 
the sense of his misery, and worked up into a towering 
passion, getting off and belabcmring his brute with his stick, 
and forgetting ever3rthing in this world but the obstinacy of 
the ass, and his own foll^ in attempting to ride one, man is 
a more quiet animal than I take him to be. 

As I intended going the next day up the Cataracts with my 
companions, and expected to spend the day on board their 
boat, I had asked them to dine with me in the evening. After 
giving the invitation, I held a council with Paul, who told 
me that ihe thing was impossible, and, with a prudence 
worthy of Caleb Balderstone, expressed his wonder that I 
had not worked an invitation out of them. I told him, 
however, that the thing was settled, and dine with me they 
must. My hoasekeeping had never been very extravagant, 
and macaroni, rice, and fowl had been my standing dishes^ 
Paul was pertinacious in raising objections, but I toU him 
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peremptorilf there was no escape ; that he nmst hay a cow 
or a camelf if necessary, and left him scratching his head 
and pondering orer the task before him. 

In the hurried business of the day, I had entirely forgot* 
ten Paul and his perplexities. Once only, I remember, 
with a commendable prudence, I tried to get my companions 
to expend some of their force upon dried dates and Nubian 
bread, which they as maliciously declined, that they might 
do justice to me. Returning now, at the end of nine hours' 
hard work, crossing rivers and rambling among ruins, the 
sharp exercise, and the grating of my teeth at the stubborn 
movements of my donkey, gave me an extraordinary vora- 
city, and dinner, the all-important, never-to«be^orgotten bu- 
siness of the day, the delight alike of the plou^mian and 
philosopher, dinner, with its uncertain goodness, began to 
press upon the most tender sensibilities of my nature. My 
companions felt the vibrations of the same chord, and, with 
an unnecessary degree of circumstance, talked of the effect 
of air and exercise in sharpening the appetite^ and the glo- 
rious satisfaction, after a day's work, of sitting down to a 
good dinner. I had perfect confidence in Paul's zeal and 
ability, but I began to have some misgivings. I felt a hun- 
gry devil within me, that roared as if he would never be 
satisfied. I looked at my companions, and heard them talk ; 
and, as I followed their humour with an hysteric laugh, I 
thought the genius of famine was at my heels in the shape 
of two hungry Englishmen. I trembled for Paul, but the 
first glimpse I caught of him reassured me. He sat on 
the deck of the boat, with his arms folded, coolly, though 
with an air of conscious importance, looking out for us. 
Slowly and with dignity he came to assist us from our ac- 
cursed donkeys ; neither a smile nor frown was on his face, 
but there reigned an expression that you could not mistake. 
Reader, you have seen the countenance of a good man 
lighted up with the consciousness of having done a good ac« 
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tion ; 6Tdn so was Paulas. I coold read in his face .a coii» 
•ciousness of having acted weQ his part One might ahnost 
}iaTe dined on it. It said, as plainly as faqe could speak> 
one, twovthree^ four, five courses and a dessert, or, as they 
say at the two-franc restaurants in Paris, Quatre plats, une 
demi bouteille de vin, et pain 4 discretion. 

In fact, the worthy butler of Ravenswood could not have 
stood in the hall of his master in the days of its glory, be* 
fore thunder broke china and soured buttermilk* with nnore 
sober and conscious dignity than did Paul stand on the deck 
of my boat to receive us« A load wfis removed from my 
heart. I knew that my credit was saved) and I led the 
w^ with a proud step to my little cabin« Still I asked no 
questions and made no apologies. I simply told my com« 
panions we were in Paul's hands, and he would do with us 
as seemed to him good. Another board had been added io 
my table, and my towel had been washed and dried during 
the day, and now lay, clean and of a rather reddish white, 
doing the duty of a table-cloth. I noticed, too, tumblers, 
knives and forks, and plates, which were strangers to me, 
but I said nothing ; we seated ourselves and waited, nor 
did we wait long ; soon we saw Paul coming towards us, 
staggering under the weight of his burden, the savoury 
odour of which preceded him. He entered and laid before 
us an Irish stew. Reader, did you ever eat an Irish stew ! 
Gracious Heaven! I shall never forget that paragon of 
dishes ; how oflen in the desert, among the mountains of 
Sinai, in the Holy Land, rambling along the valley of Je* 
hoshaphat, or on the shores of the Dead Sea, how often has 
that Irish stew risen before me to tease and tantalize me, 
and haunt me with the memory of depfirted joys I The 
potato is a vegetable that does not grow in Egypt. I had 
not tasted one for more than a month, and was almost star- 
tled out of my {nropriety at seeing them; but I held my 
peace, and was as solemn and dignified as Paul himself. 
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Widi<9iit mnch ceremony we threw ouraeWee wiUi one se^ 
eord upon the stew. I think I only do our parij justice 
when I s«7 that few of those famished gentlemen, fiom 
whose emerald isle it takes its name, coi^ hare shown 
more afiection for die national dish. For my own part, as 
I did not know what was coming next, if anything, I felt 
loath to part with it. My companions were knowing ones, 
and seemed to he of the same way of thinking, and, without 
ttiy conscdtation, all appeared to be approaching the same 
end, to wit, the end of the stew. With the empty dish be* 
fore him, demonstratiire to Paul that so far we were per- 
fectly satisfied with what he had done, that worthy purrey- 
er came forward with an increase of dignity to change our 
plates. I now saw that something more was coming. I 
had suspected from the beginning that Paul was in the 
mutton line, and intolontanly murmured, " this day a sheep 
has died;" and presently <m came another cut of the mur- 
dered innocent, in cutlets, accompanied by fried potatoes. 
Then came boiled mntton and boiled potatoes, and 4ien roasi 
mutton and roast potatoes, and then came a macaroni pat6. 
I thought this was going to damn the whole ; until this I had 
ecmsidered the dinner as something extraordinary and recher^ 
ch^. But the macaroni, the thing of at least six days in the 
week, utterly disconcerted me. I tried to give Paul a wink to 
keep it back, but on he came ; if he had foUowed widi a chicks 
en, I yerily believe I should have thrown it at his head. But 
my friends were un&inching and uncompromising. They 
were determined to stand by Paul to the last, and we laid in 
the macaroni pat6 with as much vigour as if we had not al- 
ready eaten a sheep. Paul wound us up and packed us down 
wi& pancakes. I never knew a man that did not like pan^ 
edtes, or who could not eat them even at the end of a mighty 
dinner. And now, feeling that happy sensation of fulness 
which puts a man above kings, princes, or pachas, we lighted 
our long jj^pes and smoked. Our stomachs were fuU 9Sid our 
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hearts were open. Talk of mutual sympathy, of congenial 
spirits, of similarity of tastes, and all 4)tiat ; 'lis the dinner 
which imlocks the hisart ; you^ feel yourself warming to* 
wards the man that has dined with you. It was in this 
happy spirit that we liay like Warriors^ resting on our arms, 
and talked over the particulars of our battte. 

Aiid now, all dignity put aside' and all restraint removed^ 
and thinking my friends might have recognised acquaint- 
ances among the things at the table which were strangeris 
to mej and thinking, too, that I stbc^ on a pinnacle, and^ 
come what might, I could hot fall, I led the way m specula* 
ting upon the manner in which Paul had served us. The 
ice once broken, my friends sollred many of the mysteries^ 
by claiming this, tliat, and the other as part of their furni- 
ture and stores. In fact, they were going on most unscru-^ 
pulously, making it somewhat doubtful whether I had fur* 
'nished anything for my own dinner, and I called in Paul. 
But that functionary had no desire to l)e questioned ; he 
hemmed, and hawed, and dodged about ; but I told him to 
make a clean heart of it, and then it came out^ but it was 
like drawing te^th, that he had been oni a regular foraging 
expedition among their stores. The potatoes with which 
he had made such a flourish Vere part of a very small stock 
furnished them by a friend, as a luxury not to be had on the 
Nile ; and, instead of the acknowledgments which I ex- 
pected to receive on account of my dinner, my friends con- 
gratulated me rather ironically upon possessing such a treas- 
ure of a steward. We sat together till a late hour ; were 
grave, gay, laughing, and lachrymose by turns ; and when 
we began to doze over our pipes^ betook ourselves to slum- 
ber. 

Vol. I.— K 
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CHAPTER Ur. 

Ascent of the Catancts.— A naiiticAl Patriarch.— Political Improvement.— 
A Nubian Damsel's Wardrobe. — A test of Friendship.— East and West 
-^Moonlight on the Nile.— Uses ef a Temple. 

In the morning we were up betimes, expeqting anothef 
stirring day in mounting the Cataracts. Canyingboats up 
and down the rapids is the great business of the Nubians 
who live on the borders of Egypt. It is a business that re- 
quires great knowledge and address ; and the rais who com- 
mands the large squad of men^ necessary to mount a boat is 
an important person smong them, fie was already there 
with part of his men, the others being stationed among the 
islands of the Cataracts, at the places where their services 
would be needed. This rais was one of the most noble- 
looking men I ever saw. He was more than eighty, a na^ 
tive of Baibary, who had in early life wandered with a car- 
avan across the Libyan Desert, and been led, he knew not 
why, on a little island among the Cataracts of the Nile. As 
the Nubian does now, firmly seated on a log and paddling 
with his hands, he had floated in every eddy, and marked 
every stone that the falling river lays bare to the eye ; and 
now, with the experience of years, he stood among the Nu- 
bians confessedly one of their most skilful pilots through a 
difficult and sometimes dangeroi^s navigation. He was. tall 
and thin, with a be^rd of uncommon length and whiteness, 
a face dried, scarred, and wrinkled, and dark as it could 
be without having the blackness of a negro. His costume 
was a clean white turban, red jacket, and red sash, with 
white trousers, red slippers, and a heavy club fastened by 
a string around his wrist. I am particular in describing the 
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'appeanmee of the havdy old man, for we were ezceedui^y 
•track with it Nothing cociid be finer than his look, his 
walk, his eveiy movement ; and the pietoresqiie effect waa 
admtirahly heightened, by contrast with his swarthy asaisl- 
ants, most of whom were desperately ragged, and many of 
^m as naked as they were bcnm. The old man came on 
board with a dignity diat saYonred more o( a yonth passed 
amid the polsih of a European court, than on the sands of 
Barbaiy, or the tude island ai the Nile. We received him 
M if he had teen the great pacha himself, gave him coffee 
and pipesV.smd le(t him to the greatest luxury of the EaeCy 
p^ect rest, until his services should be required. 

In the mean time, with a strong and favourable wind, we 
started from the litde harbour ctf Assouan, while a throng of 
idlers, ^gathered together on the beach, watched our depar- 
ture with as much interest* as dM>ugh it were not an event 
of almost daily oocuirence. Almost immediately above As» 
souanrthe view extends over a broad surfaee, and the rocks 
and islands begin to multiply. The strong wind enabled us 
10 ascend some distance with the sails ; but <mr progress 
gradually diminished, and at length,- while our ssdls were 
yet filled almost to bmsting, we came to a dead stand, strug- 
gled vainly for a while against the increasing current, and 
dien fell astern. The old rais, who had sat quietly watch- 
ing the movements of the boat, now aroused himself ; and, 
at his command, a naked Nubian, with a rope over his 
shoulders, plunged into the river and swam for Uie shore. 
At first he swam iN^y and vigorously; but soon his 
strength began to fail, and the weight of the riackened rope 
effectually stopped his progress; when, resting for a little 
space, lie dived like a duck, kicking his heels in the air, 
came up clear of the rope, and soon gained, the bank* A 
dozen Nubians now threw themselves into the water, caught 
the sinking rope, carried it ashore, and wound it round a 
rocL Again the rais spoke, and fiify swarthy bodies were 
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vpUAing IB die wil«r, and ia a moBMnl nore tbaf wwa on 
Ihe roeky b«nk» hauling upon the rope ; othera j<Hned theft, 
hm whore they came from nobody could aee ; and by the 
•trengthof a hundred men, all poUingandahouting togettert 
and both aaila iuU, we paaaed the firat Calaiwct. 

Above thia the paaaage becaaM more di^eult,aBd the old 
laia aeemed tq riae in apirit and energy with the emergency. 
As we approached the. second Cataract half a dozen ropea 
were thrown out, and the men aeemed to multiply aa if 1^ 
magic, apringing up among the locka like a parcel oi black 
river^gods* More than two hundred of tiiem wero hauling 
on the ropea at once, climbing over the jocka, descending 
into the river, and again mounting, with their naked bodies 
shining in ihe sim, all talking, tugging, ordering,- and ahout^ 
ing together ; and among them, high above the rest, waa 
heard the dear voice of the rais ; his noble figure, too, waa 
seen, now acrambling along the base of a rock, now etand^ 
ing on its 8ttnmiit,hia kmg arma thrown above hia head, hie 
white beard and amfde dress atroaming in Ae wind, untfl 
the inert mass had triumphed over the rushing river ; when 
be again took his seat upon the deck, and in the luxury of 
hia pipe forgot the animating acene that for a moment had 
cheated him back to youth. 

At this season there waa in noplace a fall of more than 
two feet ; though ihe river, breaking among the almost in- 
munerable rocks and islands, hurried along with great vi<H 
lence and rapidity. In the midst of the most furious rush* 
ing of .the watera, adding much to the striking wtldness of 
the scene, w^e two figures, with their clothes tied above 
their heads, sitting upon the surface of the water apparently, 
and floating aa if by a miracle. They were a man and hta 
wife, crossing from (»e of the islanda; their bark a log, 
with a bimdle of cornstalks on each aide ; too frail' to tagp-* 
port their weight, yet strong enough to keep them irom 
ainking. 
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And now aU was over; W0 liad ptasad tha Oataraetti, 
catchisg ourdamner at iniervala aa wa oame xf. We had 
wound raond die beandM Iduidof PlulcBt»»iti[ieboatliad 
haidad tij^ akmgaide ihe bank to let me go aaiuMw. The 
neraent of paiting and retetiiiBg to ny foimer lonelineaa 
liad eomey aad I felt mj coucage faOing. I veiily believe 
^lat if my own boat had beea above the Gataracta, I ahoiild 
have giveir up my own project and acoompaiued my Eai^ 
kah frienda. Paul was even more reluctant to part than 
hia maater. He had never travelled except with a party, 
where the other aervanta and dragomen were company for 
him, and after these chance encomitera he waa for a whde 
completdiy prostrated. The moment of parting came and 
paaaed ; warm adieus were exchanged, and, with Paul and 
my own rais for company, I/et out on foot far Asaauan. 

Directly opposite the Island of Philm is a ate|pping^laGe 
lor boats, where datei, the greai produce of Upper Egypt, 
are brought in laife quaoitities, and deposited preparatory 
to being sent down to Cakeu All ale^g the i^per part of 
the Nile ihe palm<^ree had become more pleaftifid, and here 
it was the principal and almost only product of the country. 
Its value ia iaeatimatde to the Nubiana, aa well as to the 
Araba of Upper Eg3rpt ; and so weU is this value known, 
and so general is the progress of the country in European 
improvements, that every tree paya an annual tax to the 
peat re£»rmer« 

The Nubian is interesting in his iqppearanoe and charac- 
ter; his figure is tall, thin, sinewy, and graceful, possessing 
what would be called in civilized life an uncommon degvae 
of gentility ; fais face is rather dark, thou^ far romoved 
firom African blackness ; his features are long and aquiline, 
decidedly reaemUing the Roman; ihe expression of his 
iace mild, amiable, and appraachmg to mekmcholy. I re- 
member to have thouf^t, when reading 8ir Walter Scott'a 
Crusaders, that the metamorphosis of Kennedt into a Nn- 

K2 
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bian was strained and ini|ffolMble, as I did not ihm nrfsr 
stand the shades of difieience in the featoras a|id compkir* 
ion of the inhabitants of Africa ; but obserradon has shown 
me that it was my own ignorance thai deeeiTed me ; and in 
this, as in other descriptions of Eastern scenes, I have been 
forced to admire the great »»i intimate knowledge oi de^ 
taUs possessed by the nneqnalled novelist, and his trath 
and liveliness of description. 

The inhabitants of Nnbia, like aU who come mder the 
rod of the pacha, soffer the aocnniDlaled ills of poverty. 
Happily, they live in a country where their wants are few ; 
the son warms them, and the palm-tree feeds mid clothes 
them. The use of firearms is almost unknown, and their 
weapons are still the spear and shield, as in: ages long 
past. In the upper part of Nnbia the men and women go 
entirely naked, except a piece of leather about six inches 
wide, cut in strings, and tied about Aeir loins ; and even 
here, on the confines of Egypt^ at least one half of Ae Nu- 
bians appear in the same costume. 

I do not know what has made me introduce these re- 
marks upon the character and manners of the Nidiians here, 
except it be to pave the way for the incidents of my walk 
down to Assouan. Wishing to get rid of my unj^easant 
feelings at parting with my companions, I began to bargain 
Ibr one of die large heavy dobs, made of the palm*aree, 
which every Nubian carries, and bought what a Kentuckian; 
would call a screamer, or an Irishman a toothpick ; a large 
round club, about two inches in diameter, which seldom 
left my hand till I lost it in the Holy Land. Then seeing 
a Nubian riding backward and forward on a dromedary, 
showing his paces like a jodcey at a horse-market, I began 
to bargain for him. I mounted him (the first time I had 
mounted a dromedary), and as I expected to have consid- 
erable use for him, and liked his paces, I was on the pomi 
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of bnyiiig Mm, bnt was proTented by the sudden reflection 
that I had no means of getting hiih down to Cairo. 

My next eseay was upon more delicate ground. I began 
to bargain for the costume of a Nubian lady, and, to use an 
expressive pbrasoi though in this case not literally true, I 
bought it off her back. One of my friends in Italy had been 
▼ery particular in making a collection of ladies' costumes, 
and, to a man curious in those things, it struck me that no* 
Mhg could be more curious than this. One of the elements 
of beauty is said to be simplieity ; and if this be not a mere 
poetical fiction, and beauty when imadomed is really 
adorned the most, then was the young Nubian girl whose 
dreas' I bought adorned in every perfection. In fact, it was 
impossible to be more simple, without going back to the or- 
igin of all dresa, the simple fig-leaf. She was not more 
than sixteen, with a sweet mild face, and a figure that the 
finest lady might be proud to exhibit in its native beauty : 
•very limb charmingly rounded, and every muscle finely 
developed. It would have been a burning shame to put 
stich a figure into frock, petticoat, and the other et ceteras of 
a lady's dress. I now look back upon this, and many other 
scenes, as strange, of which I thought nothing at the time, 
when all around was in conformity. I remember, however, 
though I thought nothing of seeing women all but naked, 
that at first I did feel somewhat delicate in attempting to 
buy the few inches that constituted the young girl's ward- 
robe. Paul had no such scruples, and I found, too, that, as 
in the road to vice, ** ce n^est que le premier pas qui codieJ^ 
In short, I bought it, and have it with me, and to the cu- 
rious in such matters I have no hesitation in saying, that 
the costume of a Nubian lady is far more curious than any- 
thing to be found in Italy, and would make a decided sen- 
sation at a masquerade or fancy ball. 

It was nearly dark, when, from the ruined height of the 
old city of Assouan, I saw my little boat with the flag of 
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nj waatay, and near ii, haidly less weleome to my ejeii, 
the red-cfoss banner of England. The aigfal of these ob- 
jects, assisted by my multifarious bargainings^ retieved nie 
from the loneliness I had felt in parting from my friends ; 
and I went on board the English boat, hoping to find a party 
with which I had partially arranged to set out from Cairo, 
and which i was every day electing. I was disappointed, 
however; but found a gentleman to whom I was then a 
stranger, the English consul at Alexandria. He had been 
eighteen years in the country, closely devoted to his pidi>lic 
and private duties,, without ever having been in Upper 
Egypt. On the point, of returning home, to enjoy in iiis 
own country and among his own people die fruits of his 
honourable labours, he had now for the first time ascended 
the Nile. He was accompanied by his daughter, who had 
reigned as a belle and beauty in the ancient city of Gleo> 
patra, and her newly-married husband. Coming from home, 
th^ir boat was furnished and fitted up with all kinds of lux- 
uries. Their tea-table, in particular, made such a strong im* 
pression on me, that when I met them again at Thebes, I hap- 
pened to find myself on board their boat regularly aboiit the 
time for the evening meal. I was exceedingly pleased wiA 

Mr. T ; so much so, that at Thebes I gave him the strpng* 

est mark of it a man could give, I borrowed money of him ; 
and I have reason to remember his kindness in relieving me 
firom a situs^n which might have embarrassed me. 

Early the ^^oQLj^oming the sails were already loosed 
and the stake pulled up, when Paul, from the bank, cried 
out,<'A sail!" and, looking down the river, I saw a boat 
coming up, and again the English flag. I furled my sails, 
fastened the stake, and waited till she came up, and found 
the party 1 had expected. I went on board and breakfasted 
with them. They had started from Cairo on the same day 
with me ; but with their large bpats could not keep up wiUi 
me against the wind. They had beard of me along the 
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fii^r; and, aSMBf oAer things, had heaid of my h^ing 
shot a OKioodUe. Waitii^ to see ibem off for the bland of 
Philos, and bidding thcoi good^hy until we should meet al 
Thebes, I xeiumed to ray boat, and, letting fall the sailst 
b^4«e they were out <tf sight was descending the Nile. 

My face was now turned towards home. Thousands of 
mites, it is true, were between us ; but I was on the bosom 
of a mighty river, which was carr3dng me to the mightier 
ocean, and die waves that were rolling by my side were 
rapidly hurrying on, and might one day wash the shores of 
my native land. It was a beautiful inspect I had before 
me now. I could lie on the deck of my boat, and float 
hundreds of. miles, idiooting at crocodiles, or I could go 
ashore and ramble among modem villages, and the ruins ai 
ancient cities, and all: the time, I thought, I would be advan- 
cing on ray journey. Before night, however, the wind was 
blowing dead ahead, and we were obliged to furl our sails 
and take to our oars. But it was all of no use ; our boat 
was blown along like a feather ; carried around, backward 
and forward, across the river, zigzag, and at last fairly driven 
up the stream. With great diikulty we worked down to 
Ombos; and here, under the ruins of an ancient temple* 
part ot which had already ^dlen into the river, we hauled 
up to the bank, and, in company with half a dozen Arab 
boats, lay by till morning* 

Man is a gregarious animal. My boatmen^j^iyf. liked 
to stop where they saw Other boats. I orimabet it was 
the same on the Ohio and Mississippi. Several years 
since, when the water was low, I started from Pittsburgh, 
in a flat-bottomed boat, to float down to New^Orleims. 
There too we were in the habit of stopping along the bank 
at night, or in windy or foggy weather, and the scenes and 
circumstances were so different that the contrast was most 
interesting and impressive. Here we mowed under the 
ruins of an ancient temple, there we made' fast to the wild 
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treat of an mitroddeii forest ; here we joined half a dof en 
boats with eight or ten men in each* and they all gathered 
round a fire* sipped coffee, smoked, and lay down quietly to 
sleep ; there we met the dashingt roarmg boya of the West, 
ripe for fun, frolic, or fight. The race of men ** half honOf 
half alligator, and t'other half steamboat,** had not yet pa^ed 
away, and, whenever two boats met, these restless rovers 
must <*do something;** play cards, pitch pennies, fight 
cocks, set fire to a house, or have a row of some descrip* 
tion. Indeed, it always involved a long train of interesting 
reflections, to compare the stillness and quiet of a journey 
on this oldest of rivers with the moving castles and the 
[flashing of paddle-wheels on the great .rivers of the New 
World. 

At daylight I had mounted the bank, and was grofMng 
among the ruins of the temple. 'Hie portico fronting the 
river is a noble ruin, nearly a hundred feet in length, with 
three rows of columns, five in each row, thirty feet highf 
and ten feet in diameter at the base. The principal figure 
oft the walls is Osiris, with a crocodile head, and the sacred 
tau in his hand. The Ombites were distinguished for their 
worship of the crocodile, and this noble temple was dedi^ 
cated to that bestial god : among the ruins are still to be 
seen the wall 0|i which the sacred animal was led in reli- 
gious procession, and the tank in which he was bathed* 

Towards noon we were approaching Hadjar Silsily, or the 
Rock of the Chain, the narroweat part of the river, bound* 
ed on each side by ranges of sandstone mountains. On 
the eastern side are ancient quarries of great extent, with 
the same appearance of freshness as at Assouan. Nothing 
is known of the history of these quarries ; but they seem 
to have furnished material enough for all the cities on the 
Nile, as well as the temfdes and monuments that adonied 
them. Whole mountains have been cut away ; and while 
the solitaiy traveller walks among these deserted woik* 
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■liops, and looks at the smooth sides <^ the mounttiiui, and 
the fragments of unfinished work aromid him, he feels a 
respect fcnr the pe<^e who hare passed away greater than 
when standing^ among the ruins pf their mighty temples ; for 
here he has only the eridences of their gigantic industry^ 
without being reminded of the gross and disgusting purpo- 
ses to which that industry was prostituted. The roads 
worn in the stone by the ancient carriage-wheels are still 
to be seen, and somewhere among these extensive t][uarries 
trareUers have found an unfinished sphinx. I remember 
one place where there was an irregular range of unfinished 
doors, which might well ha^tEe been taken for the work of 
beginners, practising under the eyes of their masters, Paul 
took a i^osophic and familiar view of them, and said that 
it seemed as if, while the men were at work, the boys pUty* 
ing around had taken up the tools, and amused themselves 
by cutting these doors. 

On the opposite side, too, are quarries, and several 
ranges of tombs, looking out on the river, excavated in the 
solid rock, with pillars in fnmt, and images of deities in the 
recesses for the altars. I remember a beairtiful chamber 
overhanging the river like a balcony. It had been part 
of a temple, or perhaps a tomb. We thought of stopping 
there to dine, but our boat had gone iJiead, and our want of 
provisions was somewhat of an impediment. 

At about four o'clock we saw at a distance the minaret 
of Edfou. There was no wind, the men were gently pul- 
ling at the oars, and I took one myself, much to the uneasi- 
ness of the rats, who thought I was dissatisfied. Sloth 
forms so prominent a feature in the composition of the Ori- 
entals, and quiet is so material an item in their ideas of en- 
joyment, that they cannot conceive why a man should walk 
when he can stand, why he should stand when he can sit, 
or, in short, why he should do anything when he can sit 
stiD and do nothing. 
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It was daik before we arrived ai Edfon. I mean it was 
tiiat period of time when, by Nature's laws, it ahoiild be 
dark ; that is, the day had ended, the sun had set with that 
rich and burning lustre which attends his departing glories 
nowhere but in £g3rpt, and the moon was shedding her pale 
light over the valley of the Nile. But it was a moon that 
lighted up all nature with a paler, purer, and more lovely 
light ; a moon that would have told secrets ; a moour— a 
moon — ^in short, a moon whose light enabled one to walk 
over fields without stumbling, and this was, at the moment, 
the principal consideration with me. 

Edfou lies about a mile from the bank of the river, aod* 
taking Paul and one of the Arabs with me, I set off to view 
the temple by moonlight. The town, as usual, ccmtained 
mud houses, many of them in ruins, a mosque, a bath, 
bazars, the usual apology for a palace, and more than the 
usual quantity of ferocious dogs ; and at one comer of this 
miserable place stands one of the magnificent ten^les of 
the Nile. The propylon, its lof^^roportions enlarged by 
the light of the moon, was the most grand and imposing 
portal I saw in Egypt. From a base of nearly one hundred 
feet in length and thirty in breadth, it rises on each side 
^e gate, in the form of a truncated p3rramid, to the height 
ef a hundred feet, gradually narrowing, till at the top it 
measures seventy-five feet in length and eighteen in breadth. 
Judge, &en, what was the temple to which this formed merely 
the entrance ; and this was far from being one of the large 
temples of Egypt. It measured, however, four hundred and 
forty feet in length and two hundred and twenty in breadth, 
about equal to the whole space occupied by St. Paul's 
churchyard. Its dromos, pronaos, columns, and capitals 
all correspond, and enclosing it is a high wall, still in a state 
ef perfect preservation. I walked round it twice, and, by 
means of the wall erected to exclude the unhallowed gaze 
of ihe stranger, I looked down upon the interior of the tem- 
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{lie. Built bjr the Egyptians for the higfaeit vseB to whick 
a baUdiiig could be dedicated, for the worship of their gods, 
it is iiow used by the pacha as a granary and storehouse. 
The portico and coortyard, and probably the interior cham- 
bers, were filled with grain. A guard was stationed to 
fltecnre it against the pilfering Arabs ; and, to secure the 
fideliqr of the guard himself, he was locked in at sunset, 
and the key left with the governor. The lofty entrance 
was closed by a wooden door; the vigilant guard was 
already asleep, and we were obliged to knock some time 
before we could wake him. 

It was a norei and extraordinary scene, our paiiey with 
die goaid at the door of the tem^de* We were standing 
under the great propylon, mere insects at the base of the 
lofty towers ; behind us at a little distance sat a group of 
the miserable villagers, and leaning against a column in the 
porch of the temple was Uie indistinct figure of the guards 
motionlBss, and answering in a low deep tone, like an an- 
cient priest delivering the answers of the oracles. By the 
mellow light of the moon everything seemed magnified ; the 
majestic proportions of the temple appeared mcMre majestic, 
and the miserable huts around it still more miserable, and 
the past glory and the present ruin of this once BM>st fa^ 
voured land rashed iqpon me with a fcnroe I had not feb 
even at the foot of the pyramids. If the temple of that lit 
tie vnknown city now stood in Hyde Park or the garden of 
the Tuiieries, France, England, all Eur<^ would gaace upon 
it with wonder and adouration; and when thousands of 
years shall have rolled away, and they too shall have faUen, 
Iheie will be no monmnent in those proodeet of modon 
cities, like this in the little town of Edfou, to raise its msr 
jestic head and lell the passing traveler the stonr of their 
former greatness. 

Some of the Andw proposed to oondnct me to the into- 
tior, through a passage opening from the ruined hats on the 
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fop ; but, after tearching a while, the miserable village cotdd 
noi produce a candle, torch, or taper to light the way. But 
I did not care mnch about it I did not care to diatmb the 
strong impressions and general effect of that moonlight 
scene ; and though in this, as in other things, I subject my* 
self to the imputation of having been but a siqierficial ob- 
server, I would not exchange the lively recollection of that 
night for the most accurate knowledge of every particnlai^ 
stone in the whole temple. 

I returned to my boat, and, to the stuinrise of my rais, 
ordered him to pull up stake and drop down the river. I 
intended to drop down about two hours to Elythias, or, in 
Arabic, Elkob. No <«e on board knew where it was, and, 
tempted by the mildness and beauty of the nig^t, I stayed 
on deck till a late hour. Several times v(e saw fires on 
the banks, where Arab boatmen were passing the night, 
and hailed them, but no one knew the place ; and though 
seeking and inquiring of those who had spent all their lives 
on the baidLs of the fiver, we passed, without knowing it, a 
city which once carried on an extensive commerce with 
the Red Sea, whero the traces of a road to the emerald 
mines and the fiedlen city of Berenice are still to be seen, 
and the ruins of whose tem][des, with the beautiful paintings 
in its tombs, excite the admiration of every traveller. 

We continued descending with the current all night, and 
in the morning I betook myself to my old sport of shooting 
at crocodiles and pelicans. At about eleven o'clock we ar- 
rived at Esneh, the ancient Latopolis, so called from the 
worship of a fish, nQW containing fifteen hundred or two 
thousand inhabitants. Here, too, the miserable subjects of 
the pacha may turn from the contemplaticm of their degra- 
ded state to the greatness of those who have gone befwe 
them. In the centre of the village, almost buried by the 
accumulation of sand from the desert and the ruins of Arab 
huts, is another magnificent temple. The street is upon a 
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level with the roof, and a hole has been dug between two col- 
umns, so as to give entrance to the interior. The taraveller 
has by this time lost the wonder and indigiAtion at the bar- 
barity of converting the wonderful remains of £g3rplian skill 
and labour to the meanest uses ; and, descending between 
the excavated columns, finds himself, without any feeling 
of surprise, in a large cleared space, filled with grain, 
earthen jars, and Arabs. The gigantic columns, with their 
lotus-leaved capitals, are familiar things; but, among the 
devices on the ceiling, his wandering eye is fixed by cer- 
tain mysterious characters, which have been called the 
signs of the zodiac, and from which speculators in science 
have calculated that the temple was built more than six 
thousand years ago, before the time assigned by the Mosaic 
account as the beginning of the world. 

But this little town contains objects of more interest than 
the ruin of a heathen temple ; for here, among the bigoted 
followers of Mohammed, dwell fifty or sixty Christian fam- 
ilies ; being the last in £g3^t, and standing on the very 
outposts of the Christian world. They exhibited, however, 
a melancholy picture of the religion they profess. The 
priest was a swarthy, scowling Arab, and, as Paul said, 
looked more like a robber than a pastor. He followed us 
for bucksheesh, and, attended by a crowd of boys, we went 
to the house of the bishop. This bishop, as he is styled 
by courtesy, is a miserable-looking old man ; he told us he 
had charge of the two churches at Esneh, and of all the 
Christians in the world beyond it to the south. His flock 
consists of about two hundred, poor wanderers from the 
true principles of Christianity, and knowing it only as teach- 
ing them to .make the sign of the cross, and to call upon 
the Son, and Virgin, and a long calendar of saints. Out* 
side the door of the church was a school ; a parcel of dirty 
boys sitting on the ground, under the shade of some palm- 
trees, with a more dirty blind man for their master, who 
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•ecBied to be at the weA of teaching becanae he waa not 
fit for anything elae. I tamed away with a feeling of mel« 
aneh^dy. i|nd ahnost blnahed in the pieaence of the hangh- 
ty Maasuknansy to recogniae the ignorant and degraded ob- 
jeeta aiound me aa my Ghiiatian biethieiu 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tbebei, ita Temples and great Ruins.— The Obelisk of Luxor, now of 
Paris.— An Ayenne of Sphinxes.— Camac.— The Mommy-pits.- The 
Tombs of the Kings.— The Memnonium. 

It was nearly noon, whent with a gentle breeze, we 
dropped into the harbour of Thebes. The sun was beating 
npon it with meridian splendour ; the inhabitants were seek* 
ing shelter in their miserable huts from its scorching rays, 
and when we made fast near the remains of the ancient 
port, to which, more than thirty centuries ago, the Egyptian 
boatman tied his boat, a small group of Arabs, snuAing un- 
der the shade of some palm-trees on a point aboye, and two 
or three stragglers who came down to the bank to gaze at 
us, were the only living beings we beheld in a city which 
had numbered its millions. When Greece was just emer- 
ging from the shades of barbarism, and before the name of 
Rome was known, Egjrpt was far advanced in science and 
the arts, and Thebes the most magnificent city in the world. 
But the Assyrian came and overthrew for ever the throne 
*of the Pharaohs. The Persian war-cry rang through the 
crowded streets of Thebes, Cambjrses laid his destroying 
hands upon the temples of its gods, and a greater than Bab- 
ylon the Great fell to rise no more* 

The ancient city was twenty-three miles in circumference. 
The valley of the Nile was not large enough to contain it, 
and its extremities rested upon the bases of the mountains 
of Arabia and Africa. The whole of this great extent is 
more or less strewed with ruins, broken columns, and ave- 
nues of sphinxes, colossal figures, obelisks, pyramidal gate- 
ways, porticoes, blocks of polished granite, and stones of 
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eztnioTcliiuuy raagnitude, while above thenii ** in all the 
nakedness of desolation," the colossal skeletons of giant 
temples are standing ** in the nnwatered sands, in solitade 
and silence. They are neither gray nor blackened ; there 
is no lichen, no moss, no rank grass or mantling ivy to 
robe them and conceal their deformities. Like the bones 
of man, they seem to whiten mider the sun of the desert.** 
The sand of Africa has been their most fearful enemy ; 
blown upon them for more than three thousand years, it lus 
bmied the largest monuments, and, in tome instances, al« 
most entire temples. 

At this day the temples of Thebes are known almost 
ererywheret by the glowing reports of travellers. Artists 
have taken drawings of all their minute details, -smd I shall 
refer to them very briefly. On the Arabian side of the Nile 
are the great temples of Luxor and Camac. The temple 
of Luxor stands near the bank of the river, built there, as is 
supposed, for the coDvenience of the Egyptian boatmen. 
Before the magnificent gateway of this temple, until within 
a few years, stood two Ic^ obelisks, each a single block 
of red granite, more than eighty feet high, covered with 
sculpture and hierogl3rphics fresh as if but yesterday from 
the hands of the sculptor. One of them has been lately 
taken down by the French, and at this moment rears its 
daring summit to the skies in the centre of admiring Paris ; 
^e other is yet standing on the spot where it was first 
erected. 

Between these and the grand propylon are two colossal 
sfotues with mitred headdresses, also single blocks of gran- 
ite, buried to the chest by sand, but still rising more than 
twenty feet above the ground. The grand propylon is a 
magnificent gateway, more than two hundred feet in length 
at its present base, and more than sixty feet above the sand. 
The whole front is covered with sculpture; the battle- 
scenes of an Egyptian warrior, designed and executed with 
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wxinotXimy force and spirit. In one compartment die 
hero is represented adrancing at the head of his forces, and 
breaking through the ranks of the enemy T ^®& standing, a 
colossal fignre, in a car drawn by two fierjr horses, with 
feathers waying oyer their heads, the reins tied romid his 
body, his bow bent, the arrow drawn to its head, and the 
dead and wt)imded l3ring under the wheels of his car and 
the hoofs of his horses. In another place several cars are 
seen in full speed for the walls of a town, fugitives passing 
a river, horses, chariots, and men struggling to reach the 
opposite bank, while the hero, humed impetuously beyond 
the rank of his own fdlowers, is standing alone among the 
dain and wounded who have fallen nodpr his formidable 
arm* At the farthest extremity he is sitting on a throne as 
a conqueror, with a sceptre in his hand, a row i^ the prin- 
cipal captives before him, each with a rope around his neck ; 
one with outstretched hands imploring pity, and another 
on his knees to receive the blow of the executioner, while 
.above is the vanquished monarch, with his han^ tied to a 
car, about to grace the triumph of the conqueror. 

Passing this magnificent entrance, the visiter enters the 
dxomos, or large open court, surrounded by a ruined portico 
formed by a double row of columns covered with scxdpture 
and hieroglyphics; and, working his way over heaps of 
lubbish and Arab huts, anumg stately columns twelve feet 
in diameter, and between thirty and forty feet in height, 
with spreading capitals resembling the budding lotus, some 
broken, some prostrate, some half buried, and some lofty 
and towering as when they were erected, at the distance of 
six hundred feet reaches the sanctuary of the temple. 

But great and magnificent as was the temple ot Luxor, it 
served but as a portal to the greater Camac. Standing 
nearly two miles from Luxor, the whole road to it was 
lined with rows of sphinx^, each of a solid block of granite. 
At this end they are broken, and^ for the most part, buried 
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under the sand and heaps of rnbbiah. Bot, appioachiog 
Garnac, they stand entire, still and solemn as when the an* 
cient Egyptian passed between them to worship in the great 
temple of Ammon. Four grand propylons terminate this 
avenue of sphinxes, and, passing through the last, the scene 
which presents itself defies descripUon« Belzoni remarks 
of the ruins of Thebes generally, that he felt as if he was 
in a city of giants ; and no man can look upon the ruins of 
Camac without feeling humbled by the greatness of a peo- 
ple who have passed away for ever. The western entrance, 
facing the temple of Northern Dair on the opposite side of 
the river, also approached between two rows of sphinxes, 
is a magnificent propylon four hundred feet long and forty 
feet in thickness. In the language of Dr. Richardson, 
'* looking forward from the centre of this gateway, the vast 
scene of havoc and destruction presents itself in all the ex- 
tent of this immense temple, with its columns, and walls, 
and immense propylons, all prostrate in one heap of ruins, 
looking as if the thunders of heaven had smitten it at the 
command of an insulted God." 

The field of ruins is about a mile in diameter ; the tem- 
ple itself twelve hundred feet long and four hundred and 
twenty broad. It has twelve principal entrances, each of 
which is approached through rows of sphinxes, as across 
the plain from Luxor, and each is composed of propylons, 
gateways, and other buildings, in themselves larger than 
most other temples ; the sides of some of them are equal to 
the bases of most of the pyramids, and on each side of 
many are colossal statues, some sitting, others erect, from 
twenty to thirty feet in height. In front of the body of the 
temple is a large court, with an immense colonnade on 
each side, of thirty columns in length, and through the 
middle two rows of columns fifty feet in height ; then an im- 
mense portico, the roof supported by one hundred and thirty- 
four coluoiais, from twenty-six to thirty-four feet in circum- 
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4^Bee. Next were four beantiM obeliaks more dian bot- 
enty feet higb, three of which are etiU Btanding $ and then 
the sanctuary) conaisting of an apartment twen^ feet 
square, the walls and ceOing of large blocks of higfaly*pol- 
ished granite, the ceiling studded with stars on a Uue 
ground, and the walls covered with scidptore and hieio* 
glyphics Tepresenting offerings to Osiris, illustrating the 
mysterious uses of this sacred chamber, and showing the 
degrading character of the Egyptian worship. Beyond this 
is another colonnade, and again porticoes and walls to an* 
other propylon, at a distance of two thousand feet from the 
western extremity of the temple. 

But these are not half of the ruins of Thebes, On the 
western side of the river, besides others iwostrate and nearly 
buried under the sands, but the traces of which are still vis« 
ible, the temples of Gomou, Northern Dair, Dair-el*Medi« 
net, the Memnonium, and Medinet Abou, with their eoU 
umns, and sculpture, and ccdossal figures, still raise their 
giant skeletons above the sands. Volumes have been writ* 
ten upon them, and volumes may yet be written, and he that 
reads all will still have but an imperfect idea <^ the ruins of 
Thebes. I will only add, that all these temples were con* 
nected by long avenues of sphinxes, statues, prc^lons, and 
colossal figures, and the reader*s imagination will work out 
the imposing scene that was presented in the crowded 
streets of the now desolate city, when, with all the gorgeous 
ceremonies of pagan idolatry, the priests, bearing the sa* 
cred image of their god, and followed by thousands of the 
citizens, made their annual procession from temple to tem- 
ple, and, ^ with harps, and cymbals, and songs of rejoicing," 
brought back their idol and replaced him in his shrine in 
the grand temple at Camac. 

The rambler among the ruins of Thebes will often ask 
himself, " Where are the palaces of the kings, and princes, 
and people who worshipped in these migh^ temples 1" 
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With tHe devout thoQgli degraded spirit of religion diatpotf* 
eeased the Egyptians, they seem to hare paid but little re 
gard to their earthly habitations ; their temples and their 
tombs were the principal objects that engrossed the thoughts 
of this extraordinary people. It has been well said of them 
Uat they regavdedtthe habitations of the liTing merely as 
temporary resting-places, while the tombs were regarded as 
permanent and eternal mansions ; and while not a vestige 
of a habitation is to be seen, the tombs remain* monuments 
of splendour and magnificence, perhaps even more wonder- 
ful than the ruins of their temples. Clinging to the cher- 
ished doctrine of the metempsychosis, the immortal part, 
on leaving its earthly tenement, was supposed to become a 
wandering, migratory spirit, giving life and vitality to some 
bird of the air, some beast of the field, or some fish of the 
sea, waiting for a regeneration in the natural body. And 
it was of the very essence of this faith to inculcate a pious 
regard for the security and preservation of the dead. The 
whole mountain-side on the western bank of the river is 
one vast Necropolis. The open doors of tombs are seen 
in long ranges, and at different elevations, and on the plain 
large pits have been opened, in which have been found a 
thousand mummies at a time. For many years, and until 
a late order of the pacha preventing it, the Arabs have been 
in the habit of rifling the tombs to sell the mummies to trav- 
ellera. Thousands have been torn from the places where 
pious hands had laid them, and the bones meet the traveller 
at every step. The Arabs use the mummy-cases for fire- 
wood, the bituminous matters used in the embalment being 
well adapted to ignition ; and the epicurean traveller may 
cook his breakfast with the coffin of a king. Notwithstand- 
ing the depredations that have been committed, the mum- 
tiiies that have been taken away and scattered all over the 
world, those that have been burnt, and othera that now re- 
main in firagments around the tombs, the numbers yet uii« 
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disturbed ate no doi^ infinitely greater ; for the practice 
of embalming is known to have existed from the earliest 
periods recorded in the history of Egypt ; and, by a rough 
comptttation, founded upcm the age, the population of the 
city, and the average duration of human life, it is supposed 
that there are from eight to ten millions of mummied bodies 
in the vast Necropolis of Thebes. 

Leaving these resting-places of the dead, I turn for one. 
moment to those of more than royal magnificence, called the 
tombs of the kings. The world can show nothing like them ; 
and he who has not seen them can hardly believe in their 
existence. They lie in the valley of Biban-el-Melook,^ a 
dark and gloomy opening in the sandstone mountains, 
about three quarters of an hour from Gomou. The road 
to them is over a dreary waste of sands, and their doora 
open from the most desolate spot that the imagination can 
^onceive* 

Diodorus Siculus says that forty-seven of these tombs 
were entered on the sacred registers of the Egyptian 
priests, cmly seventeen of which remained at the time of his 
visit to Egypt, about sixty years B. C. In our own days^ 
the industry and enterprise of , a single individual, the inde- 
fatigable Belzoni, have brought to light one that was prob^ 
ably entirely unknown in the time of the Grecian traveller. 
The entrance is by a narrow door ; a simple excavation in 
the side of the mountain, without device or ornament. The 
entrancd-hall, which is extremely beautiful, is twenty-seven 
feet long and twenty-five broad, having at the end a large 
door opening into another chamber, twenty-eight feet by 
twenty-five, the waUB covered with figures drawn in outline, 
but perfect as if recently done. Descending a large stair^ 
case and passing through a beautiful corridor, Belzoni came 
to another staircase, at the foot of which he entered an- 
other apartment, twenty-four feet by thirteen, and so orna- 
mented with sculpture and paintings that he called it the 
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H«U of Beftuty. The sidas of ill tho chambon and com^ 
dor* are covorod with tculpiare and paintings ; the coloiin 
appearing freoher aa the witer adrancea towaida the inte* 
lior of the toad) ; and the walla of thia chamber are covered 
with the figures of Egyptian gods and goddesses, seeming to 
hover ronnd and guard the remains of the honoured dead» 

Farther on is a large hidl, twenty-e^l feet long and 
cwen^^sevenhnad, siqpported by two rows of square pil- 
kiSy which Belabni called the Hall of PiUaxB ; and bqmd 
this is the entry lo a large aaloon with a vaulted roof, thirt|i^ 
two foet in length and twenty-seven in breadth. Openiiig 
firom thia were several other chambers of differeait^4idien* 
sionsyoneofdmrnnnfinished^andone forty-three feetlong by 
aevemeen feet six inches wide, in which he foimd the nnm* 
my of a boll ; but in the centre of the grand saloon was a 
•aacoehagus of the fineat oriental alabaster, only two^lmehes 
thick, minutely sculptured within and without with several 
handtedefigarea, and perfectly tinnq)srent when a light was 
placed Within; it 

All over the corridors and chambers the walls aie adorned 
with sculptures and paiminga in intaglio and relief, repie^ 
aenting gods, goddesses, and the hero of the tomb in the 
most prominent events of his life, priests, rriigious proces- 
sions and sacrifices, boats and agricultural sceoes, and the 
moat familiar pictures of every-day life, in colours as fresh 
as if they were painted not more than a month ago ; and 
the large saloon, lighted up with the blaze of our torcheor 
aeemed more fitting for a banqneting-hall, kfi song and 
dance than a burial-place of the dead. All travellen eon« 
cur in pronouncing the sudden transition from the Areaiy 
desert without to these.magnificent tombs as operating like 
a scene of enchantment ; and we may imag^e what must 
have heea the sensations of Belaoni, when» wandmng with 
the excitement of a first discoverer Arongh these beautifid 
eorridora and chambers, he found himself in the great sahxm 
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om diA thbaetef siurcopfaagiM. Ah old Arab who 
accompanied iw remembered Belzoni, and pointed out a 
idiamber where the fortunate explorer entertained a party 
of European ttaTeUers who hq>pened to arrive there at that 
time, making the tomb of Pharaoh*^ ring with shouts and 
aonga of merriment. 

At different times I wandered among all these tombs. AH 
were of ibe same general character; all possessed the 
same beauty and magnificence of design and finish, and in 
afl, at the extreme end, was a large saloon, adorned with 
•culpture and paintings of extraordinary beauty, and con* 
taining a single sarcophagus. ** The kings of the nations 
did lie in glory, erery one in his bwn house, but thou art 
cast oat of thy grave like an abominable branch." Every 
•aroophi^uB is broken, and the bones of the kings of Egypt 
are scattered. In one I picked up a scull. I mused over 
it a moment, and handed it to Paid, who moralized at large. 
«* That man,** said he, ** once talked, and laughed, and sang, 
and danced, and ate macaroni." Among the paintings on 
the walls was represented a heap of hands severed fiom 
ifae arms, showing that Uie hero of the tomb had played the 
tyrant in his brief hour on earth. I dashed Uie scull against 
a stone, broke it in firagments, and pocketed a piece as a 
memorial of a king. Pad cut off one of the ears, and we 
left the tomb. 

Travellers and commentatoiB c<mcur in supposing that 
these magnificent excavaticms must have been intended for 
other uses than the burial, each of a single king. Perhaps, 
it is said, like the chancers of imagery seen by the Jewish 
prophet, they were the scene of idolatrous rites performed 
**in the dark;" and, as the Israelites are known lo have 
been mere copyists of Uie Egyptians, these tombs are sap* 
posed to illustrate the words of Ezekidl : ** Then said ha 

* Sappoflodtabe the tomb ofPhanohNeclio. 
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to me. Son of man, dig now in the wall i and when I had 
digged in the wall, behold a door. And he aaid unto me, 
Qo in, and see the abominable things that they do there. 
So I went in, and saw, and behold, every form of creeping 
thing and abominable beasts, and all the idob of the house 
of Israel, portrayed upon the wall round about.^ — ^Ezek*, 
yiii., 8-10 . 

Amid the wrecks of former greatness which tower abore 
the plain of Thebes, the inhabitants who now hover around 
the site of the ancient city are perhaps the most miseraUe 
in £g3rpt On one side of the river they build their mud 
huts around the ruins of the temples, and on the other their 
best habitations are in the tombs ; wherever a small space 
has been cleared out, the inhabitants crawl in, with their 
dogs, goats, sheep, women, and children ; and the Arab is 
passing rich who has for his sleeping-place the sarcophagus 
of an ancient Egyptian. 

I have several times spoken of my intended journey to 
the great Oasis. Something was yet wanting in my voy* 
age on the Nile* It was calm, tame, and wanting in that 
high excitement which I had expected from travelling in a 
barbarous country. A woman and child might go safely 
from Cairo to the Cataracts ; and my blood began to run 
sluggishly in my veins. Besides, I had a great curiosity 
to see an oasis ; a small spot of green fertile land in die 
great desert, rising in solitary beauty before the eyes of the 
traveller^ after days of journeying through arid wastes, and 
divided by vast sandy ramparts from the rest of the world. 
The very name of the great Oasis in the Libyan Desert 
carried with it a wild and almost fearful interest, too pow-^ 
erful for me to resist. It was beyond the beaten track ; and 
the sheik with whom I made my arrangements insisted on 
my taking a guard, telling me that he understood the char- 
acter of his race, and an Arab in the desert could not resist 
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iii6 temptation to rob an unprotected traveller^ For my 
own part, I had more fear of being followed by a party of 
the Teiy unprepoeseaaing fellowa who were atealthily dig- 
ging among the tomba, and all of whom knew of the prep- 
arations for our journey, than from any we might encounter 
in the desert I must confess, howeyer, that I was rather 
amused when I reviewed my body-guard, and, with the 
gravest air in the world, knocked out the primings from 
their guns, and primed them anew with the best of Eng- 
lish powder. When I got through I was on the point of 
discharging them altogether ; but it would have broken the 
poor fellows' hearts to disappoint them of their three pias- 
ters (about fifteen cents) per diem, dearly earned by a walk 
all day in the desert, and a chance of being shot at. 

In the afternoon before the day fixed for my departure, I 
rode by the celebrated Memnons, the Damy and Shamy of 
the Arabs. Perhaps it was because it was the last time, 
but I had never before looked upon them with so much in- 
terest. Among the mightier monuments of Thebes, her 
temples and her tombs, I had passed these ancient statues 
with a comparatively careless eye, scarcely bestowing a 
thought even upon the vocal Memnon. Now I was in a 
different mood, and looked upon its still towering form with 
a feelihg of melancholy interest. I stood before it and 
gazed up at its worn face, its scars and bruises, and my 
heart waimed to it. It told of exposure, for unknown ages, 
to the rude assaults of the elements, and the ruder assaults 
of man. I climbed upon the pedestal ; upon the still hardy 
legs of the Memnon. I pored over a thousand inscriptions 
in Greek and Latin. A thousand names of strangers, from 
distant lands, who had come like me to do homage to the 
mighty monuments of Thebes ; Greeks and Romans who 
had been in their graves more than two thousand years, and 
who had written with their own hands that they had heard 
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the voice of the ▼ocal Menmon. Bat, alas I the Toiee has 
departed from Menmon $ the soul has fled, and it stands a 
gigantic skeleton in a grave of rains. I retomed to my 
boat, and, in ten minutes ihereaAer, if the Tocal Memnon 
had bellowed in my ears he could not have waked me. 
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CHAPTER XL 

The Arabs and the Pacha.— March into the Desert.— Arab Christians.— A 
cold ReoeptioiL— Arab Punctuality.— A Night in a Coavent— An Arab 
Christian Priest— Speculative Theology.— A Journey ended before com 
menced. 

Earlt in4he morning I was on the bank, waiting for my 
caravan and gnides. I had everything ready, rice, maca- 
roni, bread, biscnit, a hare, and a few shirts. I had given 
instmctions to my rais to take my boat down to Siont, and 
wait for me there, as my intention was to go from the great 
Oasis to the Oasis of Siwah, containing the rains oi the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, to destroy which Oambyses had 
sent from this very spot an army of fifty thousand men, who, 
by-the-way, left their bones on the sands of Africa ; and I 
need not remind the reader that Alexander the Great had 
visited it in person, and been acknowledged by the priests 
aa the son of Jupiter. I waited a little longer, and then, 
becoming impatient^ mou^ted a donkey to ride to the sheik's. 
My rais and crew accompanied me a little way ; they were 
the only persons to bid us farewell ; and, as Paul remarked, 
if we never got back, they were the only persons to make 
any report of us to our friends. 

The sheik's house was situated near the mountains, in 
the midst of the tombs forming the great Necropolis of 
Thebes, and we found him surrounded by fifty or sixty men, 
and women and children without number, all helping to fit 
out the expedition. There did not appear to be much 
choice among them ; but I picked out my body-guard, and 
when 1 looked at their swarthy visages by broad daylight, 
I could not help asking the sheik what security I had against 

M2 
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them. The sheik seemed a little touched, but, pointiiig tp 
the open doors of the tombs, and the miseraUe beings 
around us, he said he had their wives and children in his 
hands as pledges for my safety. Of the sheik himself I 
knew nothing, except that he was sheik. I knew, too, that 
though, by virtue of the pacha's firman, he was bound to do 
everything he could for me, he was no friend to the pacha 
or his government ; for one evening, in speaking of the gen- 
eral poverty of the Arabs, he said that if one fourth of them 
owned a musket, one charge of powder, and one ball, be- 
fore ffloniing there would not be a Turk in Egypt Hew- 
over, I knew all this before. 

At 12 o'clock the last sack of biscuit was packed upon 
the camels, and I mounted a fine diomedaiy, while my cobk 
panions bade farewell to their wives, children, and finieads ; 
a farewell so cahn and quiet, particularly for a people whose 
blood was warmed by the burning sun of Africa« thai il 
seemed eold and heartless. 

My caravan consisted of six camds, or rather fomr camels 
and two dromedaries, four camel-drivers armed with swords^ 
eight men with pistols and muskets, Paid, and myself. It 
was the first time I had undertaken a journey in the deflh 
ert. My first endeavour was to learn something of the 
character of my companions, and even Paul became per- 
fectly satisfied and jdeased with the journey, when, upon 
acquaintance, he found that their ugly outsides gave no true 
indication of the inward man. 

Omr guide, he who was to conduct us through the path- 
less desert, was not yet with us ; he lived at a village about 
four miles distant, and a messenger had been sent forward 
to advise him of our coming. Riding for the last time 
among the ruined temples of Thebes, beyond the limits of 
the ancient city, our load lay behind the valley bordering 
the rivw, and along the edge of the desert. On one side 
was one of the richeat and most extensive valleys of the 



liile, vnll cnbinded, and at this seMon trf th« ]r«ar eov- 
ered widi the richest greens ; on the other were btma 
meimtains sad a sandy desert. 

In about four hoars we saw, ctossing the Ydley and 
irtqpping on the edge of the desert, a sin^e Arab. It wis 
our messenger, come to tell ns that our guide woold meet 
ns at a Christian church about four hours' march in Ae de^ 
ert. We now left the borders of the valley and struek di- 
rectly into the desert. Before us, at some dislance over a 
sandy plain, was a high range of sandstone mountains, and 
beyond these was Uie mighty waste of sand and barren- 
ness. Towards evening we saw from afar the chnrch at 
which we were to meet our guide. It was the only object 
that rose above the level of the sands ; and as the setting 
sun was fast reminding us that the day was closing, it looked 
like a resting-jdace for a weary traveller. 

Congraudating myself upon my unexpected good fortmie 
in meeting with those who bore the name of Christians, I 
was still more happy in the prospect, for this m^jtn at least, 
of sleeping under a roof. As we approached We saw the 
figure of a man stealing along the wall, and were near 
enough to hear the hasty closing of the door and the heavy 
drawing of bolts inside. It was nine o'clock whm we dis- 
mounted and knocked at the door of the convent, but received 
no answer ; we knocked again and again without success. 
We then commenced a regular battery. I rattled against 
the door with my Nubian club in a small way, like Ridiard • 
at the gate of the castle of Front de Bceuf ; but my blows 
did not tell like the battle-axe of the Lionheaited, and the 
churlish inmates, secure behind their strong walls, paid na 
regard to us. Tired of knocking, and irritated at this in- 
hospitable treatment from men calling themselves Ofaria- 
tians, I walked round the building to see if by accident 
there was not some back-door left open. The convent waa 
enclosed by a square wall of unburot brick, twelve or tarn* 
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toea f(»et high, and* not a door, window, or loophole wu fa 
be seen. It was built for defence against the rering Arabsjr 
and,i( we had intended to storm it, we conld not hare found 
an assailable point. I returned vexed and disappointed; 
and, calling away my men, and almost cursing the iinchri»- 
tian spirit of its inmates, I pitched my tent under its wails, 
and piepared to pass the night in the desert* 

I had hardly stretched myself upon my mat before I heard 
the smart trot of a dromedary, and presendy my guide, whom 
I had almost forgotten, dismounted at the door of the tent. He 
was a tall, hard-faced, weather-beaten man of about &tj^ the 
white hairs just beginning to make their appearance in his 
black beard. I wanted to have a good yiew of him, and, 
calling him inside, gave him a seat <m the mat, a pipe, and 
coffee. He told ine that for many years he had been in the 
habit of going once a year to the Oasis, cm a trading-voy- 
age« and that he knew the road perfectly. Almost the first 
thing he said was, that he supposed I intended to remain there 
the next day. The Arabs, like most other Orientals, have no 
respect for the value of time ; and among the petty vexations 
of travelling among them, few annoyed me more than the 
eternal ''bokhara,'' '^bokhara,*^ " to-morrow," ** to-morrow." 
"When they first sent to this guide to know whether he could 
engage with me, he said he was ready at any moment, by 
which he probably meant a week's notice ; and when they 
sent word that I had named a particular day, he probably 
thought that I would be along in the course of two or three 
thereafter, and was no doubt taken by surprise when the mes- 
senger came to tell him that I was already on the march. I, 
of course, had no idea oi remaining there. He told me that 
I had better stay ; that one day could not make any differ^ 
ence, and finally said he had no bread baked, and must 
have a day or two to prepare himself. I answered that he 
had told the sheik at Thebes that he would be ready at any 
moment ; that it was absurd to think I would wait there in 
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llie deMit ; thst I voald not be trifled wiA, uid« if hft was 
not ready tke next moniiiig, I would lide over to lu* YiUago 
and make comptaint to the sheik. Ator a hmg paiiey« 
which tiioae only can imagine ivho haye had to deal with 
Araba, he promised to be there at auoriae the iiextmonuii|r» 
and took his leare. 

After anpper, when, if e?er, a man shoidd feel good-na* 
tared, I began again to feel indignant at the chntlisfa inmates 
ei the conyent, and resdyed upon another effort to see what 
stuff these Christians were made of. I kHew that the 
monks in these isdated places, am(»g fanatic Mtt$sulmaiis, 
were sometimes obliged to haye recourse to carnal weap- 
ons ; and telling Paul to keep a lookout, and giye me notice 
if he saw the barrel of a musket presenting itself orer the 
wall, I again commenced Sundering at the door; almost at 
the first blow it was thrown wide open, with a suddenness 
that startled me, and a dark, surly, and half-naked Arab 
stood facing me in the doorway. He had been reeomioio 
tring, and, though not sufficiently assured to come out and 
welcome us, he was ready to open when again summoned. 
With no small degree of asperity, and certainly without the 
meekness of the character upon which I was then presu- 
ming, I asked him if that was his Christian spirit, to let a 
stranger and a Christian sleep outside his walls when he 
had a roof to shelter him ; and, before he could interpose a 
word, I had read him a homily upon the Christian yirtaea 
that would have done credit to some pulpits. He might 
haye retorted upon me, that with the Christian duties coming 
so glibly from my tongue, I was amazingly deficient in the 
cardinal yirtue of forbeamnce ; but I had (he satisfaction oi 
learning that I had not been excluded by the hands of Cbria* 
tians. The priests and monks had gone to a neighbouring 
yillage, and he was left alone. I followed him through a 
sort of courtyard into a yestibule, ^diere was a noUe fire^ 
with a large caldron boiling oyer it He neidier adced me 
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to stay nor told me to go, and seated himself by die fire^ 
perfectly indifferent to my movements. As soon as I had 
satisfied myself that he was alone, and saw that my Araba 
had followed me, I thought I ran no risk in considering the 
building as a castle iduch I had stormed, «id him as the 
captive of my bow and spear. I therefore required lum to 
show me the interior of the convent, and he immediately 
took up a biasing stick from the fire, and conducted me 
within ; and wImb i told him that I meant to sleep there, he 
said it would be for him a night ^' white as milk.^' 

From the vestibule the door opened into the chapel, which 
consisted of a long apartment running transversely, the door 
in the centre ; the floor was covered with mats, ostrich*egg8 
were suspended from the ceilings, and three or four recesses 
contained altars to favourite saints. Directly opposite the 
door, was a larger recess, in which stood the great altar, 
separated by a railing, ornamented with bone and mother-of- 
pearlj and over the top were fomr pictures of 8t. G^rge 
slaying the dragon. I walked up and down the chapel two 
or three times, followed in silence by my swartiby friends,, 
not altogether with the reverential spirit of a pious Christian,, 
but with the prudence of a man of the world, looking out 
for Uie best place to sleep, and finally deposited my mat at 
the foot of the great altar. 

I mig^t better have slept on the sand after aB, for the 
walls of the church were damp, and a strong eunrmit of air 
from the large window above had been pouring in upon me 
the whole night. When I first woke I felt as if pinned to 
the fiocMT, and I was startled and alarmed at the recurrence 
of a malady, on account of ^ich I was then an exile from 
home. I went outside, and found, although it was late, that 
the guide had not come. If he had been there I should no 
doubt have gone cm ; but, most fortunately for me, I had time 
to refioct. I was a changed man since the day befcve ; my 
buoyanoy of spirit was gone, and I was depressed and de* 
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jected. I seat a mess^gery faoveten for the guide ; and, 
while I was aittuag oiuler the wdls, hesitating whether I 
should esqpose myself to the long and dreary journey before 
me, I saw four men coming across the desert towards, the 
convent* They were the priest and three of his Ghtistiaii 
flock; and their greeting was such as to make me reproach 
myself for the injustice I had done the Arab OhristianB, and 
feel that there was something in that religion, even in the 
corrupi state in which it existed there^ that had power to 
open and warm the heart. The priest was a tall thin man, 
his dark face almost covered with a black beard and mus- 
taches, and wore the common blue gown of the better class 
of Arabs, with a square black cap on his head, and his feet 
bare. I could not miderstand him, but I couldread in his 
&ce that ho saluted me as a brother Christian, and Wei* 
eomed me to all that a brother Christian could give. 

Living as we do, in a land where the only religious differ- 
&ice is that of sect, and all sects hlive the bond of a common 
foith, it is difficult to realise the feeling which draws to- 
gether believers in tho same God and the same Redeemer^ 
in lands wher^ power is wielded by the worshippers of a 
fake religion. One must visit a country in which religion 
is the dividing line ; where haughty and deluded fanatics 
are the masters, and hear his faith reviled, and see its pro* 
lessors persecuted and despised, to know ,and feel how. 
strong a tie it is. 

After exchanging our greetings outside, the priest led the 
way to the church. I do not know whether it was a cus- 
tomary thing, or done specially in honour of me (Paul said 
the latter) ; but, at any rate^ he immediately lighted up the 
edifice, and» slipping over his frock a dirty white gowil, with 
a large red cross down the back, commenced the service of 
the mass. His appearance and manner were extremely in- 
teresting, and veiy different from those of the priest I had 
seen at Esneh.. His. fine head, his noble expression, hia 
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kb maqOaiff fab ^ffiMit pMtyt hb kag 
UadI bMDd and anstadMs, fais meui qsparel uid aiked 
fMl, all gate him the priaudte aspect of an i^oslle. He 
was aaaialed bj a dirtj, ragged* faaiefooted bo^t iHie M- 
lowed him nraod with a eenaer of ineeeae, Yigorondy per- 
teuBg the cheich fram time to time, and then claad>iiig vf 
a staiidy hiMiiig oe bj hia naked feet, and reading a kaaon 
from the thmidMdy lorn, and tattered leavea of an Arable 
Bible* There were but three peracma present beaidea mp' 
erif $ poor, igtioraat peofde, to astray, no donbt, from the puh 
of trae Christianity, hot wnrriiippingiD all honesty and sin^ 
eeffity,aceording to the beat light they had, the God of their 
htkm* The priest went throogh many long and onmean^ 
big liMrms, wineh I fid not understand, bat I had seen things 
q[«ite as insomprehensiUe to me in the splendid cathedrals 
of Eorepe, and I joined, so lar as I conld, in the hmnble 
wosship of these Egyptian ChristiBns. There were no 
▼essels of silter and gMj no imposing array of costly im* 
plements, to eaptifate the senses. A broken tand^ler, a 
bottle of wine, and three email rolls of bread, formed the 
simple materials for the hdy rite of the. Lord^s Sopper. 
Hie three Arabs panook of it, and twice it waa offered to 
SM, but the fediings with which I had been accustomed to 
lock open this solemn sacrifice forbade me to partake of the 
eonsecffated elements, and neirer did I regret my nnworthi!- 
ness so bitterly as when it prevented me from joining in 
tike holy feast with these simple-hearted Christians. 

In the mean time Paul came in, knd the serrice being 
ended, I fell into cottversation with the priest. He was a 
good man, but exceedingly ignorant, weak, and of great 
simplioity of character. He conducted me around the Utde 
ehmvh into the seTeral chapels, and pointed out all that he 
thought cnrioiM, and paiticulariy the (wnaments of bone 
and molher-of-pearl ; and, finidly, with a most impodng air, 
like a priest in a dwroh in Italy, uncovering the works of 
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Ibe ftnt ma^rSy he drew the cturtain from ihe four pielmree 
ef St. George diaying the dragon, and looked at me with an 
air of great satisfection to enjoy the expression of my snr^r 
prise and astonishment. I did not dis^point him, nor did I 
tell him that I had the ni^t before most irreverently drawn 
aside ^ cmrtain, and exposed these sacred specimens of 
the arts to the eyes of my unbelieyhig Arabs ; nor did I teU 
him that, in each of the four, Bu George seemed to be ma* 
king a different thrust at the dragon. There was no use in 
disturbing the complacency of the poor priest ; he had but 
Htile of which he could be proud, and I would not deprive 
him of that. Leaving him undisturbed in his exalted opint 
ion of St. G^rge and his dragons^ I inquired of him touch* 
ing the number and condition of the Christians under his 
charge, and their state of security under the government of 
the pacha ; and, among other things, asked him if they in** 
creased. He told me diat they remained about the same, 
or perhaps rather decreased. I asked him if a Biussttlman 
ever became a Christian. He answered never, but some* 
times a Christian would embrace the religion of Mohammed, 
and assigned a cause for this unhappy difference which I 
am sorry to mention, being no less than the influence of the 
tender passion. He told me that, in the free intercourse now 
existing under the government of the pacha between Chris* 
tians and Mussulmans, it often happened that a Christian 
youth became enamoured of a Moslem giii, and as they could 
not by any possibility marry and retain their scftarate reli- 
gions, it was necessary that one of tliem shotdd change* 
llbe Moslem dare not, for death by the hands of h^r own 
IViends would be the certain consequence, while die Chris* 
tian, instead of running any temporal risk, gains with his 
bride the protection and favour of the Mussulmans. Paul 
seemed rather scandaliseed at this iitfomn^on, and began to 
catechise the priest on his own account. I could not un- 
derstand the convereation, but could judge, freni the movo^ 
Vol. L— N 
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ments, that Paul was ezamimng him on that caidinal poml« 
the sign of the cross. Ail appeared to go smoothly enough 
for a little while, but I soon noticed the flashing of Paul's 
eyes, and sundry other symptojns of indignation and con- 
tempt. I asked him several times what it was all about ; 
but, without answering, he walked backward and forward, 
slapping his hands under the priest's nose, and talking 
louder and faster than ever, and I had to take hold of him, 
and ask him sharply what the plague was the matter, be- 
fore I could get a word out of him. '* A pretty Christian,'' 
said Paul ; *' fast fifty-six days for Lent, when we fast only 
forty-six : forty that our Saviour was in the mount, and nix 
Sundays." I told him there was not so much difference 
between them as I thought, as it was only ten days ; he 
looked at me for a moment, and then, as if fearful of trust- 
ing himself, shrugged his shoulders, and marched out of the 
chapel. During all this time, the condition of the poor 
priest was pitiable and amusing; he had never been so 
sharply questioned before, and he listened with as much 
deference to Paul's questions and rebukes as if he had been 
listening to the pope of Rome, and, when it was over, looked 
perfectly crestfallen. 

It was twelve o'clock when the man we had sent after 
the guide returned, but before this time my malady had in- 
creased to such a degree as to leave me no option ; and I 
bad resolved to abandon the Oasis, and go back to Thebes. 
I had great reason to congratulate myself upon my acci- 
dental detention, and still greater that the symptoms of my 
malady had developed themselves before I had advanced 
another day's journey in the desert. Still, it was with a 
heavy heart that I mounted my dromedary to return. I 
had not only the regret of being compelled abruptly to aban- 
don a long-cherished plan, but I had great uneasiness as to 
what was to become of me on my arrival at Thebes. My 
boat was p9>bably already gone. I knew ttiat no other 
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could be obtained there, and, if obliged to wait for a caaual 
opportunity, I must live in my tent on the banks of the 
river, or in one of the tombs. My anxieties, however, 
were qnickly dispelled on my arrival at Thebes, where I 
found the English gentleman and lady whom I had met at 
Cairo, and afterward at the Cataracts. They kindly took 
me on board their boat; and sO ended my expedition to 
the gteat Oasiis. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

k TnTBlfing Aitiflt and Antiqaarf .— An EgyjAisB Sugar-hoiMe.— Oiecnn 
Aichitectare. — A Melancholy Greeting. — ^Tynnny of the Facha.— Abm* 
teun of Phyaic.~Meinphia.— Adventure with a Wild Boar.~Peri]a of 
a Pyramid^The Catacombe of Birda.— Amor Patris.— Voyaging on the 

Nfle. 

I SHALL never forget the kindness of these excellent 
friends ; and, indeed, it was a happy thing for me that my 
own boat had gone, and that I was thrown upon Uieir hos- 
pitality ; for, in addition to the greater comforts I found 
with them, I had the benefit of cheerful society under cir- 
cumstances when to be alone would have been horrible* 
Even when we arrived at Siout, after a voyage of seven 
days, they would not let me leave them, but assumed the 
rig^t of physicians, and prescribed that I should be their 
guest until perfectly restored. I remained, accordingly, 
three days longer with them, my little boat following like 
a tender to a man-of-war, and passed my time luxuriously. 
I had books, conversation, and a medicine-chest. But one 
thing troubled me. We had a cook who looked upon his 
profession as a liberal and enlightened science, and had 
attained its veiy highest honours. He had served various 
noblemen of eminent taste, had accumulated fifty thousand 
dollars, and was now cooking at the rate of fifty dollars a 
month upon the Nile. Michel was an extraordinary man. 
He came from the mountains of Dalmatia, near the shores 
of the Adriatic ; one of a small nation who had preserved 
the name, and form, and spirit of a republic against Italians, 
Hungarians, and Turks, and fell only before the irresisti- 
ble arm of Napolecm. He had been a great traveller ir 
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his youth, and, beiides his attainments in the culinary art, 
was better acquainted with history« ancient and modem, 
than almost any man I ever met. He had two great pas- 
sions, the love of liberty and the lore of the fine arts (cook- 
ery included), and it was really extraordinary to hear him, 
with a ladle in his hand, and tasting, from time to time, 
some piquant sauce, discourse of the republics of Rome 
and America, of the ruins of Italy, Palmyra, and* Egypt. 
Michel's dinners, making proper allowance for the want of 
a daUy market, would have done honour to the best lord he 
ever served ; and I was obliged to sit down, day after day» 
to my tea, rice-water, biscuit, ^c, and listen to the praises 
of his dainties while they passed untasted from me. 

It was not until within two days of Cairo that we parted, 
with an agreement to meet at Jerusalem and travel together 
to Palmyra. We did meet for a few moments at OairOf 
but the plague was beginning to rage, the pacha had been 
putting himself into quarantine, and we had barely time to 
renew our engagement, which a particularly unfortunate 
circumstance (the illness of Mrs. S.) prevented us from 
keeping, and we never met again. Few things connected 
with my compelled departure from the H(4y Land gave me 
more regret than this ; and if these pages should ever meet 
their eyes, they will believe me when I say that I shall re- 
member, to the last day of my life, their kindness on the 
Nile ♦ 

The story of my journeying on this river is almost ended. 
Kenneh was our first iBtopping-place on our way down ; a 
place of considerable note, there being a route from it across 
the desert to Gosseir, by which many of the pilgrims, and 
a great portion of the trade of the Red Sea, are conveyed. 

* Since this was in type, Mr. Gliddon, our consal at Cairo, has arrived 
m this country, who informs me that, on their way to Palmyra, Mr. S. and 
his whole party were robbed in the desert, and stripped of everything they 
had. They got back safe to Damascus, but the route to Palmyra is now 
entirely broken up by the atrocities of the Bedouins. 

N2 
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At RtHMuoam, noi fsr bdow BlonU w» iMBt tfakwe to 
▼isit a sugwr-foctory behmging to ^« pacluu This Aumii- 
fietory is pointed out as OM of the groat improTements in* 
troduced into Egypt, and, so fiir aa it aho«ni tko capabilities 
of the Arabs, of which, howerer, no one can doubt, it 
may be considered useful. Foimedy eighty Eqropeans 
were emptoyed in the factory, but now the work is carried 
on entirely by Arabs. The principal was edncated in 
France at the expense of the pacha, and is one of the few 
who hare returned to render any aervice to their country 
and master. The enlightened pacha understands t]MN> 
oughly that liberal principle of political econonQr which con? 
sists in encouraging domestic manufactures, no matter at 
what expense. The sugar coats more than thai imported, 
and is bought by none but govemcMrs and dependants of the 
pacha. It is made ftom cane, contains a great deal of sac* 
charine matter, aiid has a good taste, but a bad cokmr. Tliia 
factory, howoTer, can hardly be considered aa influential 
upon the general interests of the country, for its principal 
business is the making of rock candy for the ladies of the 
harem. They gave us a little to taste, but would not sell 
any except to Mrs. S., the whole being wanted for the use 
of the ladies. There was ako a distillery attached to the 
factory, under the direction of another Arab, who gave satis* 
factory evidence, in his own person at least, of the strength 
of the spirit made, being more than two thirds drunk. 

The same evening we came to at Behi Hassan, and the 
next morning landed to visit the tpn^s. Like aU the tombs 
in Egypt except those of the kings at Thdies, they are ex« 
cavated in the sides of the mountain, commanding an ex« 
tensive view of the valley of the Nile ; but in one reaped 
they are different £rom all. others in Egypt. The doors 
have regular Doric columna, and they are the only speci* 
mens of architecture in Egypt which at all approximate to 
the Grecian style. This would not be at all extraordinary 
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if tliay were ooMtnicied after Ox% iBTaakm of Alexandw 
and the eetllraient of the Greeka In the country, but it ia 
ascertained that they were built long belinre thai tioM ; and* 
indeed, it ia alleged by antiqoariea that these toaha and 
the obelisk at Heliopolia are the oldest monumenta ia Egypt 
Tlie interiors are large and handsomely proportioned (one 
of them being sixty feel square and forty feet hig^), and 
adorned with paintingSi representing principally acenes of 
domestic life. Among them Mr« S. md myself made out 
one, which is constandy to be seen at the preaent d^y^ 
namely, a half^aked Egyptian^ with a akin of irater aeroas 
ilia back, precisdiy like the modem Arab in the streets of 
Cairo. 

We returned to our boat, and, being now within two days 
of Cairo, and having different places to stop at below, after 
dinner I said farewell to my kind friends, and returned to 
my own boat. My crew received me with three cheers, I 
was goislg to say, but they do not understand or practise 
that noisy mode of civilized welcome, and gave me the 
grave and quiet salutation of their country, all rising as seen 
as I touched the deck, and one after the other taking my 
hand in his, and touching it to his forehead and lipa. My 
poor rais gave me a melancholy greeting. He had been 
unwell during the whole voyage^ but, aince we parted, 
had been growing worse. He told me that our stars were 
the same, and that misfortune had happened to us bo^ as 
mxm as we separated. I could but hope that our stars were 
not inseparably connected, for I looked upon him as a 
doomed man. I had saved him at Cairo from being pressed 
into the pacha's service ; and again in descending, when 
he stopped at Kenneh, he and his whole crew had been 
seized in the bazars, and, in spite of their protestations that 
they were in the service of an American, the iron bands 
were put around their wrists and the iron collars lound 
their necks. Hie governor afterward rode down to the 
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mar, aad the American flag atnaiBiiig hem the mawhead 
of my little boat procured their speedy release» and aaved 
tbem from the mberable fate of Arab soldiers. 

Under all the oppressions of the pacha's government, 
there is nothing more grinding than this. The goyemor 
of a town, cnr the sheik of a Tillage, is ordered to furnish so 
many men as soldiers. He frsqnently has a leaning to* 
wards his own subjects or fdlowers, and is disposed to save 
them if he can ; and if any unlucky stranger happens to 
pass before the compliment is made up, he is inevitably 
pounced upon as one of the required number. It is useless 
for the poor captive to conq>lain that he is a stranger, and 
that the rights of hospitality are violated ; he appe.al6 to. 
those who are interested in tightening his bonds; and 
when he is transferred to the higher authorities, they neither 
know nor care who he is or whence he comes. He has 
the thews and sinews of a man, and though his heartstrings 
be cracking, he can bear a musket, and that is enough. For 
centuries Eg3rpt has been overrun by strangers, and the foot 
of a tyrant has been upon the necks of her inhabitants ; but 
I do not believe that, since the days of the Phe^aobs, there 
has been on the throne of Eg3rpt so thorough a despot as 
the present pacha. 

. But to return to my rais. His first request was for med- 
icine, which, unfortunately, I coidd not give him. The 
Arabs have a perfect passion for medicine. Early in our 
voyage my crew had discovered that I had some on board, 
and one or another of them was constantly sick until they 
had got it all ; and then they all got well except the rais ; 
and for him I feared there was no cure. 

On the eleventh, early in the morning, Paul burst into 
the cabin, cursing all manner of Arabs, snatched the gun 
from over my head, and was out again in a moment I 
knew there was no danger when Paul was so valorous ; and, 
opening my brdten shutter, I 9aw one of my men struggling 
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with- tti Arab on ahors, the latter faoiding Jiim by the tImMt 
with a piaiol at hia head. The raacal had gone on ahciire 
Juat at daylight to ateal wood, aad« while in the act of tear« 
ing down alifttle fence, the watchful owner had sprung upon 
him, and seemed on the point of correcting for oyer aU his 
bad habits. His fellows ran to the rescue« with Paul at 
their head ; and the culpnt, relieved from the giant grasp oi 
his adversary, quietly sneaked on board, and we reanmed 
our progress. 

Li the course of my last day on the liile I visited one 
of the greatest of its mined cities, end, for moral effect, for 
powerful impression on the imagination and feelii^, per* 
haps the most interesting of them aU. So absolute, com- 
plete, and total is the ruin of this once powerful city, that 
antiquaries have disputed whether there is reaHy a single 
monument to show where the great Memphis stood ; but 
the weight ot authority seems lo be, that its stately temples 
and palaces, and its thousands of inhabitants, once covered 
the ground now occiqpied by the little Arab village of Me* 
trahenny. This village stands about four miles from the 
river; and the traveller might pass through it and around 
it without ever dreaming that it had once been the site of 
a mi|^ty ciQr. He might, indeed, as he wandered aroiad 
the miserable village, find, half buried in the earth, the 
broken fragments of a colossal statue ; and, kMdcing from the 
shattered relic to the half-savage Arabs around him, he 
might say to himself, ^ This is &e work of other men and 
other times, and how comes it hera T But it would never 
occur to him that this was the last remaining monument of 
one of the greatest cities in the world. He might stop and 
gase upon the huge mounds of ruins piled among the groves 
of palm, and ask himself, ** Whence, too, came these T 
But he would receive no answer that could satisfy him. In 
a curious and unsatisfied mood he would stroll on through 
the village, and from the other extremity would see, on the 
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BKrantaios towering before him, on the edge of the deiert, 
a long nmge of pyramids and tombs, some crambling in niin« 
others upright and unbroken as when they were reared, and 
all stretching away for miles, one vast Necropolis; his 
reason and refleeticm would tell him that, where are the 
chambers of the dead, there must also have^ been the abodes 
of the linng; and with wonder he would ask himself, 
*< Where is the mighty city whose inhabitants now sleep 
in yonder tombs? Here are the proud graves in which 
they were buried; where are the palaces in which they 
rcTelled, and the temples in which they worshipped ?" And 
he returns to the broken statue and the mounds of ruins, 
with the assurance that they are the sad remnants of a city 
once among the proudest in the world. 

My movements in Egypt were too hurried, my means •of 
observation and my stock of knowledge too limited, to en-- 
able me. to speculate advisedly upon the mystery which 
overhangs the history of her ruined cities ; but I always 
endeavoured to come to some decision of my own, from the 
labours, the speculations, and the conflicting opinions of 
others. An expression which I had seen referred to in one 
of the books, as being the aoly one in the Bible in which 
Memphis was mentioned by name, was uppermost in my 
mind while I was wandering over its site. ** And Memphis 
shall bury them." There must be, I thought, some special 
meaning in this expression ; some allusiim to the manner 
in which the dead were buried at Memphis, or to a ceme- 
tery or tombs different from those which existed iql other 
cities of its day. It seems almost impossible to beheyo 
that a city, having for its burying-place the immense tombs 
and pyramids which even yet for many miles skirt the bor- 
ders of the desert, can ever have stood upon the site of this 
miserable village ; but the evidence is irresistible. 

The plain on which this ancient city stood is one of the 
richest on the Nile, and herds of cattle are still seen grazing 
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upoti it) as in the dnyn of the Pharaohs. The pyramids o( 
Sacchara stand on the edge of the desert, a little south of 
thie site of Memphis* If it was not for their mightier neigh- 
bonrsy these pjnramidsy which are comparatiyely seldom 
honoured with a yisit, would alone be deemed worthy of a 
pilgrimage to Egypt. The first to which we came is about 
three hundred and fifty feet high, and seven hundred feet 
square at its base. The door is on the north side, one hun« 
dred and eighty feet from the base. The entrance is by a 
beautifully-polished shaft, two hundred feet long, and in- 
clining at an angle of about ten degrees. We descended 
till we found the passage choked up with huge stones. I 
was yeiy anxious to see the interior, as there is a chamber 
within said to resemble the tomb of Agamemnon at My- 
cene ; and having once made an interesting visit to that 
tomb of the king of kings, I wished to compare them ; but 
it was excessively close, the sweat was pouring from us in 
streams, and we were suffocating with heat and dust. We 
came out and attempted to clamber up the side from the 
door to the top, but found it so difficult that we abandoned 
the effort, although Paul afterward mounted, with great ease, 
by one of the. corners. While I was walking round the 
base I heard a loud scream from that courageous dragoman, 
and saw him standing about half way up, the picture of ter- 
ror, staring at a wild boar that was running away, if possi- 
ble, more frightened than himself. It was a mystery to me 
what die animal could be doing there, unless he went up on 
purpose ta frighten PauL After he got over his fright, 
however, the boar was a great acquisition to him, for I al» 
ways had great difficulty in getting him into any tomb or 
other place of the kind without a guide ^ andt whenever I 
urged him to enter a p3rraniid or excavation of any kind, 
he always threw the wild boar in my teeth, whose den, he 
was sure to say, was somewhere within. 

There are several pyramids in this vicinity; among 
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odien, one vihich is called the brick pynaad^ aad wineli 
has cimnUed to graduallj end umformlj that it now sp« 
pean only a huge misaliapeii mast of bride, aomewhat re-* 
sembling a beehive. Ita niina apeak a monk leaaon. He* 
rodotus aays that tiiia fallen pyramid waa baih by King 
Aaycbia, and contained on a piece of nuoble the Taing]pri« 
ens inscription, **Do not disparage my worth by comparing 
me to thoae pjrramida compoaed of stone ; I am aa mneli 
superior to them as Jove is to the rest of the deities." 

Retracing my steps, I continued along the edge of thtf 
mountain, which everywhere showed the marks of having 
been once lined with pyramids and tombs. I was seeking 
for one of the most curious and interesting objects that ex** 
ist in Egypt — ^not so interesting in itself, aa illustrating the 
character of the ancient inhabitanta and their superstitioms 
— ^I mean the burial*place of the sacred birds. Before W9 
reached it, my Arab guide pointed to a pyramid on our leA, 
saying that it contained a remarkable chamber, so high thaa 
a stone hurled with a man's utmost strength could nos 
reach the top. As this p3nramid was not mentioned in my 
guide-book, and I had no hope, in a country so trodden as 
Egypt now is, to become a discoverer of new wonders, I at 
first paid no attention to him ; but he continued urging me 
to visit the lofty chamber ; and at last, telling him that if I 
did not find it as he said, I would not give him a para of 
bucksheesh, I consented. There was no door to the pyra* 
mid ; but, about a hundred feet from its base, on the north 
side, was a square excavation or shaft about forty feet deep, 
at the end of which was a litde hole not more than large 
enough to admit a man's arm. "nie Arab scooped out Aa 
sand, and with his hands and feet woriied his meager bod^ 
through, and I followed on my back, feet foremost. Though 
not particulariy bulky, I wanted more room than the Arab^ 
and my shoulders stuck fast. I was tr3ring to work oet 
again, when he grasped me by the heels, and began "palling 
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aw iawidian Ids mighi; hnt, ImAfly, I hai pity fcnojr 
legs, and, drawing them «p, I gave him a kidic with wy 
heavy bools'duit k^t him^fiom taking hold again until I 
hid time to acramble eiit 

While Paid and the Arab were enlarging the hole below, 
the top of the pit was darkened^ and, looking up, I saw two 
young EogliahmeA with whoin.1 had dined a few days be* 
Ibra, while coming down the rivorwilh Mr. 8. and his lady. 
D»y hadvoen my boat, and coipe to join me, and I was 
wwy glad to see tiiem ; for though I had no actual appro* 
henaion of ^e thing, yet it occmred to me that it would be 
veiy easy tat my Arab frienda to roll a atone against the 
hole, and'ahut me in for CTer. It would ^ave been aome* 
thing to be buried in a p3rramid, to be sure ; but eren the 
belief Aat it ^as the tomb of a kiilg Wodd hardly oompeur 
sate for ihe inconvenience of being buried alive. We left 
ihm aervsnt, a strapping Greek, at the door, and the Arab 
haring enlarged the hole, we went to work S3nitematically, 
laid ourselves upon our backs, and, being prepared before* 
hand, were dragged im by the heels* The narrow part of 
the hole was not move than half the leiagth of ihe body, and 
once past this, tliere was more room to move about than in 
wqrotherof the pyramids; we could walk witfiout stoop* 
inf. Dese^ading some hundred foet through an inclined 
passage excavated in the rock, with doors opening from it 
Angular iaternds, we oame to the large chamber of which 
iImt Arab had spoken. As in all the pjrramidsand tombs^ 
Ike interior was in perfect darkness, and the feeble light of 
ear tordies gave us but an imperfect view of the i^iartOMUt 
The Arab immediately commenced his ecxperiment widi the 
stone ; we could hear the whizaong as it cut timmgh the 
en^y iqpace, and, after what seemed a very long time, the 
soimd of its fidl tqpea llm rocky floov. At aome distanco- 
up we cenld distingMfa a door, and sending ono of tfia 
Aisfcs «p to it, by the tering light ofhis toich> h^ld as 

Vol. I.- 
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btgh as he could reacfa, we bought, but we were not cer> 
tain, that we could make out the ceiling. 

Fiom hence it was but a short distance ta the cant- 
combs of birds ; a small opening in the side of a Tock Icttds 
to an ezcarated chamber, in the centre ai which is a square 
pit or well. Descending the pit- by bracing our arms, and 
putting our toes in little holes in the side, we reached the 
bottom, where^ crawling on our hands and knees, we were 
among the mummies of the-saered ibis, the embalmed 
deities of the Egyptians. The extent of these calacombe 
is unknown, but they are supposed to occupy sn area of 
many miles. The birds are presenred in sione jars, ptlecl 
one upon another as closely as they can be stowed. Bjr 
the light of our torches, sometimes almost flat upon oar 
faces, we groped and craided along the passages^ lined en 
each side with rows of jara, until we found ourselTes again 
and again stopped by an impenetrable phalanx of the littlft 
mummies,^ or rather of the jars containing &em. Once we 
reached a small open space where we had room to turn 
ourselves, and knocking togetfier two of the vess^, the of^ 
fended deities within sent forth Yolumes of dust indiich al- 
most suffocated us. The biird was still enJdtei in form and 
lineament perfect as the mummied man, and like him, too, 
wanting merely the breath of life. The Arabs brought Oat 
with them seyend jars, which we broke and examined above 
ground, more at our ease. With the pyrmnids towering 
around uf , it was almost impossible to bdiere that the men 
who had raised such mighty structures had fallen down and 
worshipped the puny birds whose dteletons we were new 
dashing at our feet 

My last work was now done, and I had seen my last sight 
on the Nile. Leaving behind me for ever the pyrmmds of 
Egypty and the mountains uidsands of the Lib3ran Desert, 
I rode akmg the valley, among villages and groves of palm* 
stress, amd a Jittle befinn dark arrived at GhiaEeh; My boiftt 
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%i8thm; Iwvntonboaiidforthelasttiine; mym^took 
t» ibeir Qwm, and in lialf tn, hour we were at Bovftac* It 
wa» d^fk-when'we arrived^ and I jumped liii ahore searph'' 
mg for a donkey, bai none was to be had. I was almost 
tuped oat with the labours of the day, but Paul and I set off, 
neyeviheleas, ok foot lor Cairo. We were obliged to walk 
amavtlyf tod, as the gate closed at nine o'clock ; but when 
about half way there we met an Arab with a dmikey, cheer- 
ing the stillness of ihe evening with^ a song. An exlraya- 
gaiit price (I belike it was something like eighteen and 
tfuree quarter cMite) bribed him to dismount^ and I galloped 
so to Cadxp, while Paul retracedhis steps to the boat. The 
raad« may jodge hew completely ** turned up'' must have 
been the feMings of a quiet citizen of New*-Ybrk, when told 
Ihai, in winding at night through the narrow streets of 
errand Cairo, tlie citizen aforesaid felt himself quite at 
kooie ^ and &ac the greeting of FVanciTOO, the gar^on at the 
Locaada d*Italia, seemed the welcome of ah old friend. 
Hoping to receisre letters frOm homei, I went immediately 
to the American consul, and was disappointed ^ there were 
ooietters, but there w3B other and inteiresting news fbr me ; 
and as an Ametiean, identified with the honour of my coun- 
tty,.I was congratttlaited there, thdusands of miles from 
luMne, upon the expected speedy and honourable termina- 
tion of our difficulties with France. An English vessel 
had arrived at Alexandria, bringing a Ziondon paper con- 
taining the presideiit*s last message, a notice of the offer of 
mediation from the English .goremment, its acceptknce by 
France, and the general impression that the quarrel might 
be considered settled, and the money paid. A man must 
be long and far from home to feel how dearly he loves his 
country, how his eye brightens and his heart beats when 
he hears her praises from the lips of strahgers ; and when 
^ paper was given me, with congratulations and compli- 
ments on the successful and honourable issue of the affair 
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tridi Franee, my foelings gnfw pmidtr Mi ^rodht w I 
read, uBiilt whea I had finialMd th« hmi fine,! tkimr up nqf 
cap in the pid city of Cairo, aad ahoniod tke old gatkMi^f* 
ery, ^ Hunh fot Jadtfon r -^ 

I have hoaid afl iBaaners of oymon oiptoa a o d mmgaid 
to a voyage on the Nile ; and may be aUowed, peihqpe, to 
giTe my ownu Mrs. S* used freqaeady to sqr tbat^ahfaaa^ 
she had trav^ed in France, Switzerland, Germany^ Italy « 
and Sicily, she had never enj<^ed a journ^ ao nneh heforof 
and was always afraid that it would end too soon. Aaodier 
lady's sentiments, expressed in my hearinf,vrere jast tfaa 
contrary. For myself, being done, and aot in very good 
health, I had some heavy momijenta ; but I have ao beeita' 
tion in saying that, with a friend, a good boat weU fittedl 
op, books, guns, jden^ of time, and a cook like Michel, a 
voyage on the Nile would exceed any travelling whhia lajr 
experience* The perfect freedom from aU leitiaint, ami 
from the conventional trammeb of civilixed aoeieqr, iornMl 
an episode in a man's life that is vastly agreeable andeit^ 
citing. Think of not shaving for two months, of washing^ 
your shirts in the Nile, and wearing them vnithoul being 
ironed* True, these things are not abadutely necessary ; 
but who would goto Egypt to travel as he does in Eumpef 
<' Away with all fantasies and fetters," is the motto of the 
tourist. We throw aside pretty much ereiythkig ezoept 
our pantaloons 9 and a generous rivaby in long beards and 
soiled linen is kept up with exceeding spirit. You may go 
ashore whenever you like, and stroll through the li£de vil- 
lages, and be stared at by the Arabs, or wa)k along A.B 
banks of the river till darkness covers the eatth ; shooting 
pigeons, and sometimes pheasanta and faaies, besides the 
odd shots from the deck of your boat at geese, crocodiles, 
and pelicans. And then it is so ridiculously cheap aa 
amusement. You get your boat with ten men toac ibaitf or 
forty dollars a month, fowls for three piasters (about a Mi 
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Ing) a|Mmr9 « sheep f(»r half or three qnarten of a ^<Aar, 
tmd eggs alBMMt for 4he asking. Yon sail .imd^ your own 
sonntiy'shaiiner; and, when you walk along the river, if the 
Anbs look particnlarly black and truculent, yon proudl)^ 
feel that there is safety in its fc^s. From time to time 
you hear that a French or English flag has passed so many 
days before you, and you meet your fellow-voyagers with a 
freedom and cordiality which exist nowhere but on . the 
Nile. 

These are the little every-day items in the voyager 
without referring to the great and interesting objects which 
kre the traveller's principal inducements and rewards, the 
mined cities on its banks, the mighty temples and tombs, 
and aU the wonderful monuments of Egypt's departed greats 
ness. Of them I will barely say, that their great antiquity, 
the mystery that overhangs them, and their extraordinary 
preservation amid the smrounding desolation, make Egypt 
perhaps the most interesting country in the world. In the 
words of an *old traveller, ''Time sadly overcometh all 
things, and is now dominant, and sitteth upon a sphinx and 
looketh into Memphis and old Thebes, while his sister 
Oblivion reclineth semintominous on a p3rramid, gloriously 
triumphing and turning old glories into dreams. History 
sinketh beneath her cloud. The travdUer, as he passeth 
amazedly through those deserts, asketh of her who builded 
them, and she mumbleth something, but what it is he 
heareth not." 

It is now more than three thousand years sinee the curse 
went forth against the land of Eigypt. The Assjoian, the 
Persian, the Greek, the Roman, the Arabian, the Georgian, 
the Circassian, and the Ottoman Turk have successively 
trodden it down and trampled upon it ; for thirty centuries 
the foot of a stranger has been upon the necks of her in- 
habitants ; and in bidding farewell to this once-favoured 
land, now lying in the most abject degradation and mismy, 
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gnning mder Um uom. lod of a ^mft wtd a Mmyiy I 
cannot help recnnring to -the inspired wwda, tlie doom of 
pn^ecy : .** It shafl bo Jiie bonett of the kingdom^ ■eilheo 
shall it exalt iteelf any OMWo among the nations ; aad liMO 
ahaU be no moro a prinee of the laadiif Egypt*" 
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CHAPTER XHl, 

A good Wonl Ibr Om 4nb0.'«A PigphM7 lolffitod^BttJbs of ft I^ 
—A SlMik €f the Bei^tni.— InterviewB and Negotiatioai.— A.Hu||, or 
PilgrimagO to Mecca.— Hobammedan Heaven for Wivea.-*A Fnnck 
, Bheik.— The Bastmada—Depaitarefisrtbe Desert. ~^ ' 

I BAB now fiaisbed my jotumejr in Egypt* from the Med« 
itenraaean to the Catiuriictei, or, as &e bomidariee of this 
ancient country are given in ^e Bible, from '^Migdet t» 
Syene, eiren mito the borders of Ethic^ia.^ For neatly 
tWo months I had been floating on the cehrbMed river, 
with a dozen Arabs, prompt to d6 my stigfaAest Indding, 
and, in spite of bugs and all manner of creeping tfamgst 
enjoying pleasures and comforts that are not lo be Ibnid in 
Europe ; and it was with something mere than an oldinary 
feeling of regret that I parted from my worthy boatmen. I 
know that it is the custom w^ many navellers lo laU at 
the Arabs, and perhaps to beat them, and hafe diem hcsti* 
nadoed; but I could not and cannot join in sneh oppreasioa 
of dits poor vni nmch-i^bosed people^ On the contrary, I 
do nol hesitate to say that I always fonnd them kted, 
honest, and faithful, thiuikfid for the smallest favour, never 
surly or disconteiited, and always reatfy and anzigiis tO' 
serve me with a zeal that I have not met in any other 
people ; and when they came up in a body to the loeands 
to say farewell, I felt that I was parting with tried and 
trusty iriends, most probably for even That sneh was 
fhe ease with the rais there coiSd be litllei doubt; ho 
ieemed to look upon himself as a doomed man, and « 
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broken coa^, a snnkeo eye* and a hollow cheek proclaimed 
him one fast hnrryiog to the grave. 

I was now about wandering amid new and different 
scenes. I was about to cross the dreary waste of sand, to 
exchange my qniet, easy-going boat for a caravan of drome- 
daries and camels ; to pitch my tent wherever the setting 
sun might find me« and, instead of my gentle Arabs of the 
N^e, to have for my companions the wikUiode Bedouins 
of the desert ; to follow the wandering footsteps of the chil- 
dren of Israel when they took up the bones of Joseph, and 
fLpd before the anger of Pharaoh, from their land of bondage ; 
to viait the holy mountain of Sinai, where the Almighty, 
by the hands of his,iBervant Moses, ddivered the tables of 
his law to his chosen people. 

But I had in view something beyond the holy mountain. 
My object was to go from thence to^ the Holy Land. If I 
shodd retttm to Suea^ and thence cross the desert to £1 
Arich and Graza, I should be sul^ected to a quarantine of 
fourteen days on account of the plague in Egypt, and I 
thought I might avoid this by striking directly through the 
heart of the desert from Mount Sinai to the frontier of the 
£bly Land. There were difficulties and pezhaps dangers, 
on this route ; but, besides the advantage of escaping the 
qwuaQtine, another consideration presented itself, which, in 
the end, I found it inipossiUe to resist. This route waa 
entirely new. It lay dirough the land of Edom — a land 
that occupies a large space on the pages of the Bible ; Edonr 
denounced by God himself, once given to Esau for his in- 
heritance, '< as being of the Aitness of the earth," but now 
a desolate monument of die Divine wrath, and a foarful 
witaees to the truth of the words spoken by his prophets. 
The English friends with whom I had dined at Thebe» 
first suggested to me diis route, referring me, at the same 
tinie, to Kei^h on the Prqphecies, in which, after showing^ 
with great cleaniess and force the fulfilment of prophecy 
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i^i^-pxoph«cy, i» iUottfMd by Ihd wniiiigB and jrepdrtt 
of lytTeItot8,ih6i learned dl?iott enlu)^ nptm tke {nropheejr 
of Isaiali agakat the land of Idranaa^ "JNcna afaall paaa 
throiigh tl for erer ^ad erer,'' ind pTOtea, by aboidant 
refeteAeefa to tlie works of modem travettaia; dial tboagh 
aeveral lia?e cioased its foordeia, none hakfm of^ paaaed 
throiigh it. Biarckliardt, he sa3r8, made the neaHMEt approach 
to this achfevement^ * but, by reference to the geogrt^faical 
boundaries, he maintains ^t Bnrckhardt did not pass 
through the land <»f Bdom ; and so sirennoatly does the 
learned divine insist upon the ftdfilment of die pn^pheey to 
its utmost extent, as to contend than, if SofdEhatdl £d paoa 
through the land of Edom, he died in ooMe^pNSiee of ^ 
hardships be suffered on that journey. I did not inoan to 
brave a prophecy. I had already learned to regard the 
words of the inspired penman with an interest I sorer fek 
before ; and with the evidence I had already kad-of the 
sure fulfilment of their predictionsi I should have cittiaidered 
it daring and impious to place myself in the mny of a still 
impending curse. But I did not go sd &r as the learned 
commentator, and to me the words of the prophot seemed 
sufficiently verified in the total breaking up of the route 
then travelled, as the great highway from Jm»$ilem to the 
Red Sea and India, and the general and probably eternal 
desolation that reigns in Edom. 

Still, however, it added to the interest wi^ wliicli I 
looked upon this route ; and, moreover, in this dreary and 
desolate region, for more than a thousand years buried from 
the eyes of mankind, its place unknown, and its very name 
almost forgotten, lay the long-lost city of Petra, the capital 
of Arabia Petr»a, amd the Edom Hf the BdoraitOs, contain- 
ing, according to the reports of the only travellers who have 
ever been permitted to enter it, the most curious and won- 
derful remains e3dsting in the worid : a city excavated fiom 
die solid rock« with long rangea of dwellings, temples^ and 
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tombs cut in the sides of the moimtttDy and -all lying m 
vaism, ^ t]^oni8 coxDuig up in her palaces, aettlea and hram- 
Uea in the fortresses thttreof^ a habitation of dragons* and 
a oomt for owls." Three parties had at .diftrsnt tissea 
▼isited Petra, hot neither d* them had passed through 4he land 
of Idnmea; aad, according to the repcnrts of the few trar- 
eHera-who had crossed its borders, the Bedonine who 
roamed over the dreary sands of Idumea were the most 
ferocious tribe of the desert race. It will not be consid- 
ered surprising, therefore, that, having once conceived the 
projecti^ I was willing to fulfil it even at the coiH of some 
personal difficulty and hazard. 

I have said that this route wfis entirely new. it was 
known that two Englishmen, with an Italian, l<mg resident 
in Egypt, and understanding thoroughly the language and 
character of the Arabs, had started from Cairo about a year 
before to make this journey, and, as they had been heard of 
afterward in Emrq^Ci it was. known tha^ they had succeed- 
ed ; hot no account of their journey had ever been published, 
and^ the intelligence I could pbtain of the route and its 
perils was doubtful and confused. The general remark 
was, that the undertaking was dangerous, and that I had 
better let it alone. Almost the only person who encom> 
aged me was Mr. Gliddon, our vice-consul; and probably, 
if it had not been for him, I should have given vp the idea* 
Bettdes the difiicultiee of the road, there were others of a 
more personal nature. I was alone. I could not speak the 
language, aadl had with me a. servant who, instead of lead* 
ing me on, and sustaining me when I faltered, was con- 
stantly torturing himself with idle fears, and was very re- 
luctant to accompany me at all. Nor was this all ; my 
health waa far from being restored, and my friend Waghom 
was telling me every day, with. a warning voice, to turn my 
steps westward ; but objections presented themselves in 
vain ; and perhaps it was. precisely because of the objec* 



ttioiui thftt I fisaHy An^pakami ppoo ttteqiplitigiie }om»sf 
through the land of Idiimeai^ - 

By singular good lbituD9 ^ Aieik of. Akaba was thea 
at Cairo. The great yearly fsaraTaa of pilgrims ior Mecca 
was assembling entoide the walls, and ho wasihere, on the 
Sttmmons of the pacha, to escort and j^M)tect tbem^hfough 
the desert as far as Akaha. He was the. chief of a power- 
fol tribe of Bedouins somewhat reduced by Icmg and bloody 
wars^with^ther tribes, but still maintainiag,. in-aM its vigouis 
the wild independence xif the race« and yei strong enough 
16 set at defi^ce eifen the powerfid arm of the pacha* A 
system of motual forbearance seemed to exi^t betweea 
them, the Bedouins kwiwing that, although the pacha might 
not subdue them, his long arm coold <reach and disturb 
them even^in their sandy hills; while the pacha could not 
overlook tibie fact that the effort would cost him the lives 
of his' beat troops, and that, the plunder of their miserable 
tents would bring him fieither glory nor profit. Thus the 
desert wae^tiU the possession of the Bedouins ; th^ stiU 
claimed a tribute from the stranger tor permissioa to pass 
over it, and this induced the pacha annually to ini^te tthe 
tiMk of Akaba to Cairo, to conduct ib^ caravan for Mecca, 
knowing Uiat if not so invited, even the sacred character 
of the pilgrims would not protect them in passing through 
^s country. - 

I found him about a mile outside the walls, near the 
tombs of the califs, on the edge of the desert, sitting on a 
mat nnder his tent, and surrounded l^ a dozen of his swar- 
thy tribe, armed with long sabres, pistols, and matchlock 
'guns. The sheik was a short stout man,.0f the darkest shade 
of bronze ; his eye keen, roving, and unsettled ; his teeth 
white ; and his skin so dried up and withered that it seemed 
cleaving to his very bones. At the first glance I did not 
like his face ; it wanted fraakness, and even boldness; and 
I thought at the time, that if ]r had i9et him alone in U)f 
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48MK I ihoidd lot bmw triMied hia* & Nceifil me 
iritfa great evwiUkjf while his conpaaioas rase, gave me 
dieir lew tebam, seated me on the mat beside hioK and 
then resmned their own cross-legged attitodev with less 
noise than would have attended the entnmce of, a gsatlemMi 
into a drawing-room on a morning calL. AM ^C^vid at me 
with silent grayity ; and the sheik^ though desert bom and 
bred, with an air and manner that showed him iamilisr 
with die usages of good society in Cairo, took die pipe 
fiom his mouth and handed it to me. 

AH being seated, ^ censors janizary, who had come 
with^me, opened the divan ; but he had acarsely begun te 
declare my object before the whole gioiqp, sheik. and all, 
q^iarently surprised out of their habitual phlegm* cried ool 
t^ether that Aey wove ready to escort me, and to defend 
me with their lives against every danger* I said a few 
wordi, and they became clamorotts in their assurances of 
the great friendship they had conseived for me ; that Mfe 
was nothing in my service ; that they would sleep in my 
tent, gHaid and wfttch me by day and night, and, in shortt 
that they would be my father, mother, sister, and brother^ 
•ad aU my relations, in the desert ; and the final apmrance 
was, that it would not be possible to travel that road except 
under their protection. I then began to incpure the terms^ 
when, as before, all spoke at once, some fixed one price, 
some another, and for bncksheesh whatever ( pleased. I 
did not like this wMd and noisy negotiation. I knew that I 
must make great allowance for the extravagant language of 
the knkm ; but there seieined to.be an eagerness to get me 
aaK»g them which, in my eyes, was radier ominous of bad 
intentions. They were known to be a lawless people, and 
distinguished, even among their desert brethren, las a wild 
and savage tribe. And Uiese were the peof^e with whom I 
was negotiating to meet in the desert, at the little fortress of 
Akaba, at the easten eidvemity of the Red Sea ; into whose 
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htMs I wss tof plAce mjrfteW; kM fimn Hvfaofin t Iraki taeit- 
pect pfoleeiidil agaisBt gretmt dang^ra. * 

My intenriew with tli^m was not veiy «ttisfiietor7, ami, 
Irishing to talk the matter over moire qnietly ^ith the sheik 
alone, I asked him to go with tine to n^ hofd i whereiqpoa 
the whole group stattei xxp at once, and, some on foot, aact 
others on chomedaries or oti hcftrseliabk, prepaied to follow. 
This ivd h6t Hmt me, iM iHe sheik conttited to get rid of 
an except one, his principal aiid constant atti^dant, •^his 
hlack," as he was called. R& followed m^ t>n borsehadc, 
and ^hen he came up into my room, it wils, perhaps, the 
Brsk UtAe in his li^ that de had eveir been imder a r06f* As 
to instance of hift simplicity a^ igAlovattte, it inayibeilnmh 
mentibtting her<^, although ! did ndt kfiow h ttiftil we weire 
out the jpoint of iieparatin^ aA^ our journey was oolnideted, 
Aat he mistoclk the consults Janfzary, who wore a dashing 
red Turkish dress, sword^ dz^c^, for an Officer of the padia^ 
household^ and^ consequently, had always looked ujpou me 
as i^peciaHy recommended to him by ih6 paichau I could 
hot come to ahy definite miderstanding #ith hiim. The 
precise service that I require bf him was to eolidnct me 
fiom Akaba to tiebron, through the land of Bdom, diver- 
ging to visit the excavated city of Petra^ a joaruey ef about 
feii days, t could not get him to name any setii aa. com- 
pensation for Aiii service ; he told me that he wotald con- 
duct me for nothing, that I might give hiih What I pleMed* 
&c. Wbeh I Arst spc^e about the teltne at his tent, he 
had said twelve dollars a camels and, as it seemed to me, 
he had named Aiis sum without the least calculation, as the 
first that happened to occur to him; I now H»forred him to 
this pricCi which he had probaUy forgotten^ hoping to es- 
tablish it ai^ a sort of basis upoh Which to negotiate ; but^ 
when his attention was called to it^ hti iniiated ttpOki thcf 
twelve dbllarSf and sdmethiiig tnofe kit bUckslkeesk A 
foir ptice for this service woult! have been ab6ut twd d0l- 
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bn. I told him this did not tatitff me; that I wanted 
ererything definitely ananged beforehand, and that I woald 
not give the enonnons price he asked, and buck^eesh in 
proportion ; bat I could do nothing with him ; he listened 
with perfect coolness ; and taking his 'pipe from his mouth, 
in answer to cTeiything I said, told me to come to him at 
Akaba, come to him at his tent; he had plenty of camels, 
and would conduct me without any reward, or I might givo 
him what I pleased. We parted without coming to an ar- 
rangement. He offered to send one of his men to conduct 
me from Mount Sinai to Akaba ; but, as something might 
occur to prevent ray going, I would not take him. He gave 
me, howerer, his signet, which he told me every Bedouin 
on that route knew and would respect, and writing his name 
under it according to the sound, I repeated it over and over, 
until I could pronounce it intelligibly, and treasured it^i;^ 
as a password for the desert. 

The next morning, under pretence that I went to sec the 
starting of the great caravan of pilgrims for Mecca, I rode 
out to the sheik ; and telling him that, if I came to him, I 
should come destitute of everything, and he must have some 
good tobacco for me, I slipped a couple of gold pieces into 
his hand, and, without any further remark, left the question 
of my going undetermined. It was worth my ride to see 
the departure of the caravan. It consisted of more than 
thirty thousand pilgrims, who had come from the shores 
of the Caspian, the extremities of Persia, and the confines 
of Africa ; and having assembled, according to usage for 
hundreds of yeais, at Cairo as a central point, the wholo 
mass was getting in motion for a pilgrimage of Atty days, 
through dreary sands, to the tomb of the Prophet. 

Accustomed as I was to associate the idea of order and 
decorum with the observance of all rites and duties of reli- 
gion, I could not but feel surprised at the noise, tumult, and 
oonfusi<m, the strifes and battles of these pilgrim-trayellera. 
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If I had met them in the desert after their line of march'waa 
formed, it woiold hare heen an imposing spectacle, and 
conparatirely easy to describe ; bnt here, as far as the ey^e 
eoidd reach, they were scattered 'Over the sandy plain, thirty 
thousand people, wii^ probably twenty thousand camels and 
dromedaries, men, women, and children, beasts and bag- 
gage, all con^ingled in a confuted mass that seemed hope- 
lessly inextricable. Some had not yet struck their tents, 
some were making coffee, some smoking, some cooking, 
some eating, many shouting and cursing, others on their 
knees praying, and others, again, hurrjring on to join the 
long moring stream that already extended seToral miles 
into the desert. 

It is a Tulgar prejudice, the belieff that women are not ad- 
mitted into tfie heaven of Mohammed* It is true that the 
cimning Prophet, in order not to disturb the joyiul serenity 
with which his followers look forward to their promised 
heaven, has not given to women any fixed position there, 
and the pious Mussidman, although blessed with the law- 
ful complement of four wives, is not bound to see among 
his seventy-two black-eyed houries the faces of his com- 
panions upon eaith ; but the wolnen are not utterly cast 
out ; they are deemed to have souls, and entitled to a heav- 
en of their own ; and it may be, too, that their visions of 
futurity are not less bright, for that there is a mystery to be 
mmvelled beyond the grave, and they are not doomed to 
eternal companionship with their earthly lords. In the. 
wiklest, rudest scene where woman appears at all, there is 
a sweet and undefinable charm; and their appearance 
among the pilgrims, the care with which they shrouded 
themselves from every eye, their long thick veils, and their 
tents or four-post beds, with curtains of red silk, fastened 
down all around and secured on the high backs of camelb, 
w^re the most striking objects in the caravan. Next to 
them in interest were the miserable figures of the marabouts. 
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, or Anil aainto» hafiiig cnl J a tfMlty ear«riiig of if9« 
«Ter their Bhouldeny aod Umb r«sl of tbeif hodioo cOn^ldy 
Baked, yet etnittiog about aa if i}lotlie4 Ui FVpb and teft 
linen ; and setting off utteiiy deatitnte oC> eveiyAing for a 
JGomey of montba acioaa tke deaoitt aafdj tniating to that 
open-handed charier which fonna ao oona^eaoiia m htm m 
the Uaicrf MHsavdnan yiitnea.. Bit the okfaetof mtfwinlk 
interest was the gieat boK containing the preaenta and dec- 
orations for the tpmhof the Pipphet. The eanifil which beam 
this sacred boiden is adorned with hanneva ai|d rich hona- 
ings, is watched and tended with pioos o«nN andt when his 
journey is ended» no meaner load can toacb hia back ; he 
has filled the measure of a cameFs glory, and Uvea and dies 
reqpected by all good Mussulmans. 

In the evening^ being the last of my stay in Cairo, I heaid 
that Mr. linant^ the companion of M. Laborde on hia viait 
to Fatra, had amved at Ahxandfia, and, with Mr. 01iddon« 
went to see him. Mr. L* is one of the many French emi^ 
gr6a driven from their native soil by political convulsiona, 
and who have risen to distinction in foreign lands by miKr 
tary talents, and the force of that resQeas eoei^gy so pecn^ 
liar to his countrymen* Many years before, he had thrown 
bimseir into the Arabian Desert, where he had, become sq 
much hekmred by the Bedouins, that on the occasion of a 
dispute between two contending claimants, the customs of 
their tribe were waived, the pretensions of the rivals sea 
aside, and he was elected sheik of Mount Sinai, and invest- 
ed with the flattering name, which he retains to tiiis day, 
of Abdel Hag, or the slave of troth. Notwithstanding his 
desert rank and dignity, he received me witfi a politeneaai 
which aavouved of the safeaa of Paris, and enconraged me 
in my intention of viaittng Petra, assnttng me that it would 
abundantly repay me ibr all the difBcultaea attending it ; in 
fact, he spoke lightly of these, although I afterward^found 
that his acquaintance with the language, hia high standing 
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amoBg the Bedouias, and his lavish distrilmtioii of money 
and presents, had removed or diminished obstacles which, 
to a stranger without these advantages, were by no means 
of a trifling nature. In addition to much general advice, 
he counselled me particularly to wear the Turkirii or Arab 
dress, and to get a letter from the Habeeb Effendi to the 
governor of the little fortress of Akaba. Mr. Linant has 
been twenty years in Egypt, and is now a bey in the pa- 
eha's service ; and that very afternoon, after a long inter- 
view, had received oxden from the great reformer to make 
a survey of the pyramids, for the purpose of deciding which 
of those gigaalic monuments, after having .been respected 
by all pieceding tjrrants for three thousand jrears, should 
now be demolished for the illustrious object of yielding ma- 
terial for a petty fcnrtress, or scarcely more useful and im^ 
portent bridge.* 

Early in ^e morning I went into ^ basars, and fitted 
out Paul and myself with the necessary dresses. Paul was 
soon equipped with the common Arab dress, the blue cotton 
shirt, tarbouch, and Bedouin shoes* Anative^of Malta, he 
was very probably of Arab descent in part, and his dark 
comi^exion and long black beard would enable him readily 
to pass for one bom under the sun of Egypt As for my« 
self, I could not look &e swarthy Arab of the desert, and 
^e dress of the Turkish houaja or gentleman, with the ne- 
cessary arms and equipments, was very expensive ; so I 
provided myself with the unpretending and respectable cos- 
tume of a Cairo merchant ; a long red silk gown, with « 
black abbas of camels' hair over it; red t^bonch, with a 
green and yellow striped handkerchief rdled round it as a 

* On my return to Alexandria, I learned that Mr. Linant had reported 
that it wonld be cheaper to get stone from the qnarries. After all, it is per- 
haps to beragretted that he had not goneon,aa therayatory that oferhangs 
the pyramida will probably never be removed mitil one of them ia pnlled 
down, and every stone removed, under the direction of some friend ok 
sdence and the arte. 

P2 
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tpkbtii ; white troiis«ra, large rod sboaa oHSfytXkimMligfma^ 
blue Mdby »word, and a fMUV4if laifa Tnrkidi piatob. 

Haring inishad laj pmchaaea in tlie banra, I rekimie A to 
my hotel ready to aei oat, and foond the dromedaiiea, oaoH 
ek, and gmdea, and es^iected tp find die letter for the goff^ 
enior of Akaba, iriiich* at the anggeatioB of Mr. iinant, i 
had reqneated Mr. Giiddoa to procnre for me. I now 
leaned, however, from that geotteman, th«t, to avoid delay, 
it would be better to go nry^elfy firat. aending my earavaii 
eotaide the gate, and repreaenting to the aiwister that I was 
actually waiting for the letter, in wiiioh caa^ he woidd prab-^ 
ably give it to me immediately. I aecosdiiigly ^eal ¥9xA 
with my little oararan to wait €nr me at the teodbe of tho 
ea]if8,and, attended by the conanl^ janizary, rode Mp to tho 
eitadel, and atopped at the door of the gor^inoi'a psJaoe. 

The reader may remember that, on my fhrat Tiait to hiif 
ozcellency, I aaw a man whipped -, thie time 1 aaw one baa- 
tinadoed. I had heard n»M^ of diia, a pvaidmiMii exiating, 
I beliere, only in the Eaat, bat I had never aeen it inflicted 
before, and hdpe I never ahall aee it. agsio. Aa oa tho 
former ocoaaion, 1 found die little governor irtaodtng at eno 
end of the targe haU ctf entrance, munchkig, and Hyin^^ 
^auaea. A crowd waa gathered aioand, and b^re Una 
waa a poor Arab^ pleading and beseeching omst piteouafy,. 
while the big tears were rolling down his cheeks ; near hiob 
waa a man whoae reaolnte and aomewfaat amgiy expieaaioi^ 
mudced him aa the accnaer, seeking vengeance rather thaai 
justice. Suddenly the governor made a gentle movcBMnst 
with hia hand ; all noise ceased ; all strelehed dieir neckai 
and turned their ea^er eyee towardis him; the accused enl^ 
abort his crying, and stood with his mouth wide open, and 
his eyes fixed upon the governor. The latter spoke a few 
words in a very low voice, to me of course unintell^Uot aod,. 
indeed, scarcely audible, but they seemed to fall upon the 
quick ears of the culprit like bolts of thunder |. the agony o^ 



BuspeaBe waa oyer, and, without a word or look, be }aid 
]u0M^ down on hia face at the leet of the governor. A 
apace waa iaimediately cleilred around; a man on each 
aide took him by the hand, and, atretching out his anna, 
luieeled upon and held them down, while another aeated 
hiaaadf acroaa his neck and ahouldera. Thus nailed to the 
ground, the poor fellow, knowing that there wa^ no chance 
of esc^Ci threw up hia feet from the knee-joint, so as to pre* 
aentthe ac^esin a horizontal position* Two men came ibr« 
ward with a pair of long atout bare of wood, attached together 
by a cord, betweeaa which they placed the feet, drawing them 
together with the c^d so as to fix them in their luaizonta) 
position, and leave the whole flat surface exposed to the 
foil (orce of the ^ow. In the mean time two strong Turks 
were standing ready, one at each aide, armed with long 
whipa much resembling our common cow^kin, but k)nger 
and thicker, and made of the tough hide of the hippopota* 
Viua. While the occupation of the jndge was suspended by 
these preparations, the janizaiy had presented the consul's 
letter. My seasibilities are not particularly acute, but they 
yielded in this instance. I had watched all the preliminary 
arrangements,^ nerving myself f<EMr what was to come; but 
when I beard the scourge whizzing through the air, and, 
when the first Mow fell upon the naked feet, saw the con- 
vnbiive movemev^s of the body, and heard the first loud 
piecing shiieki I could atand it no longer ; I broke through 
4ie ciQwd, forgetting the govem<nr and everything elae, ex- 
cept the agonizing sounds from which I was escaping; but 
the janizajEy followed close at my heels# and, laying bis 
hand upon my arm, haided me baiek to the governor- If I 
had cona«d^ merely the impulse of feeUiif , I timii have 
eoasigned him, and the gofvemor, and the whole nation of 
Turks, to die lower regions ; but it was all impOTtant not to 
offoid Okis summary dispenaet of j«j»ticei and .1 never mad0 
a greater sacrifice of feeling^ t« ^fftl^im^y ttaft w1m« I r%* 
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entered his presence. The shrieks of the unhappy cnminid 
were riiiging through the chamber, but the goremor re- 
ceived me with as calm a smile as if he had been sitting on 
his own divan, listening to the strains of some pleasant 
music, while I stood with my teeth clinched, and felt the 
hot breath of the victim, and heard the whizzing of the ac- 
cursed whip, as it fell again and again upon his bleeding 
feet. I have heard men cry out in agony when the seafwas 
raging, and the drowning man, rising for the last time upon 
the mountain waves, turned his imploring arms towards us, 
and with his dying breath called in vain for help ; but I 
never heard such heartrending sounds as those from the 
poor bastinadoed wretch before me. I thought the governor 
would never make ah end of reading the letter, when the 
scribe handed it to him for his signature, although it con* 
tained but half a dozen lines ; he fumbled in his pocket for 
his seal, and dipped it in the ink ; the impression did not 
suit him, and he made another ; and, after a delay that 
seemed to me eternal, employed in folding it, handed it to 
me with a most gracious smile. I am sure I grinned horri- 
bly in return, and almost snatching the letter just as the last 
blow fell, I turned to hasten from the scene. The poor 
scourged wretch was silent ; he had found relief in insen- 
sibility ; I cast one look upon the senseless body, and saw 
the feet laid open in gashes, and the blood streaming down 
the legs. At that moment the bars were taken away, and 
the mangled feet fell like lead upon the floor. I had to 
work my way through the crowd, and, before I could escape, 
I saw the poor fellow revive, and by the first natural im- 
pulse rise upon his feet, but fall again as if he had stepped 
upon red-hot irons. He crawled upon his hands and bieea 
to the door of the hall, and here it was most grateful to see 
that the poor miserable, mangled, and degraded Arab yet had 
friends whose hearts yearned towards him ; they took him 
in their arms and carried him away. 



I was sick of Gaiio,8iid in a right humour to bid farewell 
to cities, with all their artificial laws, their crimes and pun« 
ishmentSy and all the yaried shades of inhumanity from man 
to man, and in a few minutes I was beyond the gate, and 
galloping away to join my com^panions in the desert. At the 
tombs of the califs I found Paul with my carayan ; but I 
had not yet escaped the stormy passions of men* With 
the cries of the poor Arab still ringing in my ears, I was 
greeted with a furious quarrel, arising from the apportion- 
ment of the money I had paid my guides. I was in no hu- 
mour to interfere, and, mounting my dromedary, and leaving 
P^nl to anange die affair with them as hebestcould, I rode 
an alone. 

It was a journey of no ordinary interest on which 1 was 
now begiwiing my lonely way. I had traveUed in Italy* 
among the mountains of Greece, the plains of Turkey, the 
wild steppes of Russia, and the plains of Poland, but neither 
of these afforded half the material for curious expectation 
that my jouniey throoi^ the desert promised. After an in- 
terval of four thousand years, I was about to pursue the 
deyious path of the children of Israel, when they took up 
the bones of Joseph and fled before the anger of Pharaoh, 
nmong the mountain passes of Sinai, and through that great 
and terrible desert which shut them from the Land of Prom* 
ise. I rode on in silence and alone for nearly two hours, 
and, just as the sun was sinking behind the dark mountains 
of Mduttam, halted to wait for my little caravan ; and I 
latched my tent for the flrst night in the desert, with tho 
door opening to the distant land of Goshen. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Cartfin.— Anb PoIHical Eoonomy.— A projected RaOrotd.— TIm 

Sirocco.— Suez.— A traTelled Englishman.— The Red Seau— Embwca- 
tion of Pilgrima. — A Miaadventure. — Scriptural Localitiea. — ^The bitten 
Fountain. 

The arraBgements for my jowney as far as MomH Sinai 
had been made by Mr. Gliddon. It was necessary to have 
as my guides some of the Bedouins from around the mount- 
ains, and he had procured one known to him, a nia& in 
whom I could place the most implicit confidence ; and pos- 
sessing another not less powerful reconunendation, in the 
fact that he had been with Messrs. Linant and Laborde to 
Petra. My caravan consisted of eight cameb and drom- 
edaries, and, as guide and camel-drivers, three young Bed- 
ouins from nineteen to twenty-two years old. . My tent was 
the <;ommon tent of the Egyptian soldiers, bought at the 
goremment factory, easily carried, and as easily pitched ; 
my bedding was a mattress and coverlet ; and I had, more- 
over, a couple of boxes, about eighteen inches high, and 
the width of my mattress, filled with eatables, which I car- 
ried slung over the back of a camel, one upon each side, 
and at night, by the addition of two pieces of board, con- 
verted into a bedstead. My store of provisions consisted of 
bread, biscuit, rice, macaroni, tea, cofiee, dried apricots, 
oranges, a roasted leg of mutton, and two of the largest 
skins containing the filtered water of the Nile. 

In the evening, while we were sitting around a fire, I in- 
quired the cause of the quarrel from which I had escaped, and 
this led Toualeb into an explanation of some of the customs 
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of the Bedouins* There exists among them that cooEiaitinW 
ty of interest and proper^ for which radicals and visionaries 
contend in civiliaed society. The property ^f the tribe is 
to a great extent common, and their earnings, or the profits 
g[ their labour, are shared among the whole* A Bedouin's 
wives are his. own ; and as the chastity of women is guard- 
ed by the most sanguinary laws, his children are generally 
his own ; his tent, also, a^d one or two camels are his,. and 
the rest belongs. to his tribe. Tha practical operation of 
this law is not attended with any great difficulty; for, in 
general, the rest^ or that which belongs to the tribe, is. no- 
thing ; there are no hoarded treasures, no coffers, of wealth, 
the bequest of ancestors, or the gains of enterprise and in- 
dukry, to excite the cupidity: of the avaricipus. Poor is the 
Bedouin bom, and poor he dies, and his condition is more 
than . usually prosperous when his poverty does not lead 
him to the shedding of blood. 

I did not expect to learn lessons of political economy 
amcmg the Bedouin Arabs ; but, in the commencement of my 
journey with them, I found the embarrassment and evil of 
Urammelling individual enterprise and industry. The con- 
sul had applied to Toualeb. Toualeb was obliged to pro- 
pose the thing to such of his tribe as were then in Cairo, 
and all had a right to participate. The consequence was, 
that when we were ready to move, instead of five there 
wore a dozen camels and dromedaries, and their several 
owners were the men whom I had left wrangling- at the 
tombs of the califs ; and even when it was ascertained that 
only five were wanted, still three supernumeraries wer^ sent, 
that, all might be engaged in the work. In countries where 
the labour of man and beast has a per diem value, the loss 
of the labour of three or four men and three or four camels 
would be counted ; but, in the Ea^t, time and labour have 
no value. 
\ I do not mean to go into any dissertations on the char* 
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«eter ai Ihe ficidoiiinSi and AnH merely rekir td shoIi tmkil 
fte fell under my obsenration and were developed by cit^ 
cumatances. While I waa eating my erening metd, and 
lalkittg with Toualeb, the three yonng camel^dnyere aat at 
the door of the lent, leaning on their handa aind looking nl 
me. I at first did not pay much atten^on to them, foot it 
soon atmck me as aingnlsff that they did not prepare idest 
own meal ^ and, noticing them more attentrrelyi I thought 
th^ were not looking ao much at me as at the smoking pilttii 
before me. I asked them why they did not eat their 8tip<>' 
per ; and they toii me that their masters had sent thenl 
away without a particle of anything to eat. I was exceed<^ 
ingly veted at this, inasmuch as it showed th&t I had fottf 
inouths tff feed more than I had prepared for ; no tf ifiing 
matter on a journey in the desert, and one which Padj a^ 
my quartermaster, said it was utterly impossible to acconi<<> 
plish. I at first told one of them io mount my dronledary 
and go back to Cairo, assuring him that, if he did ilot return 
before daylight, I would follow and have bot^ bim and hi^ 
master bastinadoed ; but before he had Hjoouhted I changed 
my mind. - I hated all returns and delays, and, smothetin^ 
my wrath, told Paul to giro them some rice and bisetdt, at 
the risk of being obliged to come down to Arab bread iliy<^ 
self. And so ended the first day of my journey. 

liarly in the morning we began our march, with onr faeei 
towards the rising sun. Befoi'e midday we were in as pet^ 
feet a desert as if we were removed thousands of miled 
from the habitations of men ; behind, before, and around ui 
was one wide expanse of level and arid sands, although wd 
were as yet not more than eight hours from the erowded 
city of Cairo ; and I might already cry out, in the spirit of 
Neikomm*s famous cavatina, '< The sea^ the sea, the opeil 
liea !** Indeed) in all the travelling in the East^ nothiti|f 
strikes one more forcibly than*the quick transitions ftotd tb^ 
noise of cities to the stilMess of tite unpeo^'d WA^te. 
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it does, lodeedt q^ar remarkible tbat, within so thoit 
m dislaiMse from Cairo, a citjr of so great antiquity and large 
populatiim, and on a road which we know to have ^beea 
travelled more than four thousand years, and which at this 
day is the principal ronte to the Red Sea, there is so little 
trarelling. During the whole izf we did not meet more 
than a doien Arabs, with pethaps twenty or thirty camekr* 
But a mighty change will soon be made in this particular. 
A railioiftd is about to be constructed across the deseHj over 
the track folldwed by the children x>f Israel to the Red Sea. 
The pacha had already ordered iron from England for the 
purpose when I was in Egypt, and there is no doubt of its 
l^racticability^ being only a distance of eighty miles over a 
dead level ; but whether it will ever be finished, or wheth* 
er, if finished, it will pay the expense, is much mote ques« 
ttonable. Indeed^ the better opinion is, that the pacha does 
it merely to bolster up his reputation in Europe as- a re^ 
former ; that he has begun without calculating the costs ^ 
and that he will get tired and abandon it before it is half com- 
pleted. It may be, however, that the reader Will one day 
be hurried by a steam^ngine over the route whieh I was 
now crossing at the slow pace of a camel \ amd when ihat 
day comes, all the excitement and wonder of a journey in 
the desert will be oVer. There will be no more pitching 
of tents^ or sleeping under the starry firmament, surrounded 
by Arabs and camels ; no more canying provisions, and no 
danger of dying of thirst ; all will be reduced to the sys* 
tematic tameness of a cotton*factory, and the wild Arab 
will retire farther into the heart of the desert, shunning, like 
our native Indians, the faces of strangers, and foUowing for 
ever the footsteps of his wandering ancestors. Blessed 
be my fortune, improvement had not yet actually begun its 
inarch. 

In the course of the night I was suddenly awakened by 
a loud noise like the fla{^ing of sails. A hi||^ wind had 

Vol. L— Q 
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Tiseii, -and my tent not being well secured, it had toned 
over, 8o that the wind got under it and carried it away. In 
the cirilized wwid, we often hear of reverses of fortnne 
which reduce a man to such a state that he has not a roof 
to corer him ; but few are ever deprived oi the protection 
of their roof in so summary a way as this, and it is but fair 
to add that few have ever got it back so expeditiously. I 
opened my eyes upon the stars, and saw my house fleeing 
from me. Paul and I were on our feet in a moment, md 
gave chase, and, with the assistance of our Arabs, brou^t 
it back and planted it again ; I thought of the prudent Ken- 
tuckian who tied his house to a stump to keep it from beii^ 
blown away, and would have done the same thing if I could 
have found a stump; but tree or stump in the desert there 
is none. 

I was not disturbed again during the night ; but the wind 
continued to increase, and towards morning and all the 
next day blew with gl*eat violence. It was the dread si* 
rocco, the wind that has for ever continued to blow over 
the desert, carrying with it the fine particles of sand which, 
by the continued action of centuries, have buried the monu* 
ments, the temples, and the cities of Egypt ; the sirocco 
always disagreeable and dangerous, and sometimes, if the 
reports of travellers be true, suffocating and burying whole 
caravans of men and camels. Fortunately for me, it was 
Uowing upon my back ; but still it was necessary to draw 
my Arab cloak close over my head ; and even then the par- 
ticles of sand found their way within, so that my eyes were 
soon^led with them. This was very far from being one 
of the worst siroccos ; but the sun was obscured, the at- 
mosphere was a perfect cloud of sand, and ihe tracks were 
so completely obliterated, that a little after midday we were 
obliged to stop and take shelter under the lee of a hillock 
of sand ; occasionally we had met caravans coming upon 
us. through the thick clouds of sand, the Arabs riding with 
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dwir backs to the beada Of their camela, and their faces 
coTeredy so that not a single feature could be seen. 

By the third morning the wind had somewhat abated, 
bttt the sand had become so scattered that not a single track 
eonld be seen. I was forcibly reminded of a circumstance 
related to me by Mr. Waghorn. A short time before I met 
him at Cairo, in making a hurried march from 8ue2, with an 
Arab unaccustomed to the desert^ he encamped about mid* 
way, and starting^two hours before daylight, continued trav- 
elling, half asleep, upon his dromedary, until it happened 
td strike him that the sun had risen in the wrong place, and 
was then shining in his face instead Of warming his back ; 
he had been more than three hours retracing his steps to 
Suez. If I had been^ne this morning, I might very eastljr 
have fallen, into the same or a worse error. The prospect 
before me was precisely the same, turn which way I would ; 
and, if I had been left to myself, I might have wandered as 
long as the children of Israel in search of the Promised 
Land before I should have arrived at the gate of Suez. / 
" We soon came in sight of the principal, perhaps the only 
object, which a stranger would mark in the route from Cairo 
to Suez. It is a large palm-tree, standing alone about half 
way across, the only green and living thing on. that expanse 
of barronness. We saw it two or three hours ; 4nd» moving 
with the slow pace of our camels, it seemed as if we should 
never reach it ; and then, again, as if we should never leave 
it behind us. A journey in the desert is so barren of inci- 
dent, that wayfarers note the smallest circumstances, and 
our relative distance from the palm-tree, or half-way house, 
famished occupation for a groat part of the day. 

At about twelve o'clock the next day we caught the first 
view of the Red Sea, rolling between the dark mountains 
of Egypt and Arabia, as in the days of Pharaoh and Moses. 
In an hour more we came in sight of Suez, a low dark spot 
on the shore* above the commencement of the chains of 
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aMmntains on #aoh tide. Abool two boon before amTiiigy 
we passed, at a litde distance on the left, a large khan, on 
the direct road to Akaba, built by the paeha as a atoppiag- 
place for the pilgrims on their waj to Mecca« Three daja 
before, more than thirty thousand pilgrims had halted in 
and around it, bnt now not a liying being was to be seen. 
About half an hour on the hither side of Suez we came to 
a well, where, for the first time since we left Caiio, we 
watered our camels. ' 

Even among the miserable cities of Turkey and Egypt, 
few present sq wretched an appearance as Suez. Stand* 
ing on the borders of the desert, and on the shore of the sea, 
with bad and unwholesome water, not a blade of ghiss 
growing around it, and dependant upon Cairo for the food 
that supports its inhabitants, it sustains a poor existence 
by the trade of the great cararan for Mecca, and the small 
commerce between tho ports of Gosseir, Djiddeh, and Mo- 
cha. A new project has lately been attempted here, whicli, 
it might be supposed, would have a tendency to regenerate 
the fallen city. The route to India by tho Red Sea is in 
the ftill tide of successful experiment ; the English flag is 
often seen waving in the haibour ; and about once in two 
months an English steamer arrives from Bombay ; but even 
the clatter of a steamboat is unable to infuse life into its 
sluggish population. 

The gate was open, a single soldier was lying on a mat 
basking in the sun, his musket gleaming brightly by his 
side, and a single cannon projected over the waU, frowning 
with Tom Thumb greatness upon the stranger entering the 
city, Passing the gate, we found ourselves within a large 
open space crowded with pilgrims. Even the small space 
enclosed by the walls was not more than one quarter oc* 
cupied by buildings, and these few were at the farthest ex- 
tremity. The whole intermediate area was occupied by pil- 
grims, scattered about in every imaginable positi<m and oc<» 
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€iqpatipii, ^who Stared at me as I passed among tbem in my 
European dress, and noticed me according to their yadoua 
humours, some greeting me with a smile, s<Hne with a low 
and respectiiil salaam, and others with the black look and 
ferocioBs scowl of the bigoted and Frank-detesting Mus- 
sulmans. 

W9 stopped in the square in front of the harbour, and in- 
quired for an Englishman, the agent of Mr. Waghom, to 
whom I had & letter, and from whom I hoped to obtain a 
bed ; but he had arrived only two days before, and I doubt 
whether he had one for himself. He did all he could for 
me, but that was very little. I remember one thing about 
him, which is characteristic of a class of European resi- 
dents in Egypt ; he had lived fourteen years between Al- 
exandria and Cairo, and had never been in the desert be- 
fore, and talked as if he had made a voyage to Babylon or 
Bagdad. He. had provided himself with almost ever3rthing 
that his English notions of comfort could suggest, and 
with these he talked of his three days' journey in the des- 
ert as a thing to be done but onc^in a man's life. I ought 
not to be harsh on him, however, for he was as kind as he 
could be to me, and in one thing I felt very sensiUy the 
benefit of his kindness. By bad management my water- 
skins, instead of being o^ld and seasoned, were entirely 
new; the second day out thci water was injured, and the 
third it was not drinkable. I did not suffer so much as 
Paul and the Arabs did, having fallen into the habit of 
drinking but little, and assuaging my thirst with an mrange ; 
but I suffered from a cause much worse ; my eyes were bad- 
ly inflamed, and the water was so much impregnated with 
the noxious absorption from the leather, that it destroyed the 
effect of the powders which I diluted in it, and aggravated 
instead of relieving the inflammation. The Englishman 
had used kegs made for the purpose, and had more than a 
kegful left, which he insisted on my taking. One caa 

Q2 
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kaidj imagiiM that the giYing or recetving a kog <^ water 
■honld be a matter of any momeiil; but, mnch as I wanted 
it, indeed, all*inportant as it was to me f<Nr the rest of my 
journey, I hesitated to deprite him of it. Before going, 
however, I filled one of my skins, and comited it at the time 
one of the mostTalnable presents I had ever received. He 
had been in the desert, too, the same day that we suffered 
from the siroceo, and his eyes were in a woise condition 
than mine. 

The first thing he did was to find me a ]dace to pass the 
night in. Directly opposite the open space was a large ro- 
qeel or stone bnilding, containing a ground and upper floor, 
and open in the centre, forming a hollow square. The 
whole building was divided by partitions into perhaps (me 
hundred apartments, and every one of these and the open 
square outside were filled with pilgrims. The apartments 
consisted merely of a floor, roof, door, and walls, and some- 
times one or the other of these requisites was wanting, and 
its deficiency supplied by the excess of another. My room 
was in one comer in the second stoiy, and had a most un* 
necessary and uncomfortable proportion of windows ; bul I 
had no choice. I regretted that I had not pitched my teat 
outside the walls ; but, calling to my assistance the ingenu- 
ity and contriving spirit of my country, fastened it up as a 
screen to keep the wind from coming upon me too severe- 
ly, and walked out to see the little that was to be seoi of 

Suez. 

I had soon made a tour of the town ; and, having per* 
formed this dutyi I hurried where my thoughts and feelings 
had long been carrying me, to the shore of (he sea. Half a 
dozen vessels of some eighty or a hundred Urns, sharp built, 
with tall spars for* latteen sails, high poops, and strangely 
painted, resembling the ancient ships of war, or the Turk* 
ish corsair or Arab pirate of modem days, were riding at 
anchor in the haibooTt waiting to take on board the thoa* 
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iaiids <rf pQgrims wlio were all aiound me. I followed the 
shore till I had tamed the walls, and was entirely alone. I 
sal down undw die wall, where F had an extensive vienf 
down the sea, and saw the place where the waters divided 
for the passage of the Israelites. Two hours I strolled 
along the shore, and, when the sun was sinking behind the 
dark mountains of Mokattam, I was bathing my feet in the 
waters of the coral sea. 

Early in the morning I wen^ out on the balcony, and 
looking down into the open square, filled with groups of 
pilgrims, male and female, sleeping on the bare ground, in 
all manner of attitudes, I saw directly under me a dead 
Tartar. He had died daring the night, his deathbed a sin* 
gle plank, and he was lying in the sheepskin dress which 
he wore when living. Two friends from the frozen regions 
of the north, companions in his long pilgrimage, were sit^ 
ting on the ground preparing their morning coffee, and my 
Arabs were sleeping by his side, unconscious that but a 
few feet from them, during the stillness of the night, an im* 
norlal spirit had been called «way. I gazed long and 
steadfastly imon the face of the dead Tartar, and moralized 
very solemnly — indeed, painfully — ^upon the imaginary in- 
cidttits which my fancy summoned up in condexion with 
his fate. Nor was the possibility of my own death, among 
sMngers in a distant land, the least prominent or least sad- 
dening portion of my revery. 

I ascribe this uncommon moping-fit to my exposing my* 
self before breakfast, l^e stomach most be fortified, or 
force, moral and physical, is gone, and melancholy and blue 
devils are the inevitable consequence. After breakfast I 
was another creature. My acute sensibility, my tender sym- 
pathies, were gone ; and, when I went out again, I looked 
upon the body of the dead Tartar with the utmost indiffer^ 
•Rce. 

The ^Igrims were now nearly all stiirinf,and thesquiyitt 
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was all in motion. The balcony* and, indeed, every part 
of the old roquel, were filled with Uie better class of pilgrims, 
principally Turks, the lords of the land ; and in an i^tart* 
ment opening on the balcony, immediately next to mine, sat 
a beautiful Circassian, with the regular featurea and brilliant 
complexion of her country. By her side were two lovely 
children, fair and beautiful as their mother. Her face was 
completely uncovered, for she did not know that a stranger 
was gazing on her, and, turning from the black visages 
around him to her fair and lovely face, was revelling in rec- 
ollections of the beauties of his native land. And lo, the 
virtue of a breakfast ! I, that by looking upon a dead Tar« 
tar had buried myself in the deserts of Arabia, written my 
epitaph, and cried over my own grave, was now ready to 
break a lance with a Turk to rob him of his wife. 

The balcony and staircase were thronged with pilgrims, 
many still asleep, so that I was obliged to step over their 
bodies in going down, and out of doors the case was much 
the same. At home I should have thought it a peculiarly 
interesting circumstance to join a caravan of Mussulmans 
on their pilgrimage to Mecca ; but, long before I had seen 
them start from the gate of Cairo, my feelings were essen* 
tially changed. I had hired my caravan for Mount Sinai ; 
but, feeling rather weak, and wishing to save mjrself six 
days' journey in the desert, I endeavoured to hire a boat to 
go down the Red Sea to Tor, supposed to be the Elim, or 
place of palm-trees, mentioned in the Exodus of the Israel- 
ites, and only two days' journey from Mount Sinai. The 
boats were all taken by the pilgrims, and these holy travel-^ 
lers were packed together as closely as sheep onboard one 
of our North River sloops for the New- York market They 
were a filthy set, many of them probably not changing their 
clothes from the time they left their homes until they 
reached the tomb of the Prophet I would rather not have 
tnvelled with them; but, as it was n^ onlj; way of going 
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down the sea, I applied to an Arab» to hire a eenam portion 
(tf space on die deck of a boat for myself and servant ; but 
he advised me not to thnadt of such a thing. He tdd me if 
I hired and paid for snch a space, die pilgrims would cer- 
tainly, encroach upon me ; that they would beg, and bor- 
row, and at last rob me i and, above all, that they were 
bigoted fanatics, and, if a storm occurred, would very likely 
throw me overboard. With this character of his brethren 
from a true believer, I abandoned the idea of going by sea, 
and that the more readily, as his account was perfectly 
consistent with what I had before heard of the pilgrims. 

The scene itself did not sustain the high and holy char* 
acter of a pilgrimage. As I said before, all were abomina- 
bly filthy ; some were sitting around a great dish of pilau, 
thrusting their hands in it up to the knuckles, squeezing the 
boiled rice, and throwing back their heads as they crammed 
the huge morsel down their throats; others packing up 
their merchandise, or canying water-skins, or whetting 
their sabres ; others wrangling for a few paras ; and in one 
place was an Arab butcher, bare-legged and naked from the 
waist upward, with his hands, breast, and face smeared with 
blood, leaning over the body of a slaughtered camel, bran- 
dishing an axe, and chopping off huge pieces of meat for 
the surrounding pilgrims. A little off from the shore a large 
party were embarking on board a small boat to go down to 
dieir vessel, which was lying at the mouth of the harbour ; 
they were wading up to their middle, every one with some- 
thing on his shoulders or above his head. Thirty or forty 
had already got on board, and as many more were trying to 
do the same ; but the boat was already full. A loud wran- 
gling commenced, succeeded by clinching, throttling, splash- 
ing in the water, and running to the shore. I saw bright 
swords gleaming in the air, heard the ominous click of a 
pistol, and in one moment more blood would have been 
ibed but for a Turkish aga, who had been watching tho 
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scene from the go? ernoi'e balcony, and now dashing in 
among them with a» huge ailver^headed mace, and laying 
about him right and left, brought the turbulent pilgrims to a 
condition more suited to their sacred character. 

At about nine o'clock I sent off my cameb to go round 
the head of the gulf, intending to cross over in a boat and 
meet ihem. At the moment they left the roquel, two friends 
were holding up a quilt before the body of the dead Tartar, 
while a third was within, washing and preparing it for bu- 
rial. At twelve o'clock I got on board my boat ; she was 
like the others, sharp built, with a high poop and tall latteen 
sails, and, for the first time in aU my travelling, I began to 
think a voyage better than a journey. In addition to the 
greater ease and pleasantness, there was someAing new 
and exciting in the passage of the Red Sea ; and we had 
hardly given our larjge latteen sails to the wind, before I 
began to talk with the rais about canying me down to Tor ; 
but he told me the boat was too small for such a voyage, 
and money would not induce him, to attempt it. 

Late in the afternoon we landed on the opposite side, on 
the roost sacred spot connected with the wanderings of the 
Israelites, where they rose from the dry bed of the sea, 
and, at the command of Moses, the divided waters rushed 
together, overwhelming Pharaoh and his chariots, and the 
whole host of Egypt. With the devotion of a pious pil- 
grim, I picked up a shell and put it in my pocket as a me- 
morial of the place, and then Paul and I, mounting the 
dromedaries which my guide had brought down to the shore 
in readiness, rode to a grove of palm-trees, shading a foun- 
tain of bad water, called ayoun Moussa, or the fountain of 
Moses. I was riding carelessly along, looking behind me 
towards the sea, and had almost reached the grove of palm- 
trees, when a large flock of crows flew out, and my drome- 
dary, frightened with their sudden whizzing, started back 
and threw me twenty feet over his head, completely clear 
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of his long neckf and left me sprawling in the sand« It was 
a mcircy I did not finish my wanderings where the children 
of Israel hegan theirs ; but I saved my head at the expense 
of my hands, which sank in the loose soil up to the wrist, 
and bore the marks for more than two months afterward. I 
seated myself where I fell, and, as the sun was just dipping 
below the horizon, told Paul to pitch the tent, with the door 
towards the place of the miraculous passage. I shall never 
forget that sunset scene, and it is the last I shall inflict upon 
the. reader. I was sitting on the very spot where the cho- 
sen people of Grod, after walking over the dry bed of the 
sea, stopped to behold the divided waters returning to their 
place and swallowing up the host of the pursuers. The 
mountains on the other side looked dark and portentous, as 
if proud and conscious witnesses of the mighty miracle, 
while the sun, descending slowly behind them, long after it 
had disappeared, left a reflected brightness, which illumined 
with an almost supernatural light the dark surface of the 
water. 

But to return to the fbmitain of Moses. I am aware 
that there is some dispute as to the precise spot where 
Moses crossed ; but, having no time for skepticism on such 
matters, I began by making up my mind that this was the 
place, and then looked uound to see whether, according to 
the account given in the Bible, the face of the country and 
the natural landmarks did not sustain my opinion. I re- 
member I looked up to the head of the gulf, where Suez or 
Kolsum now stands, and saw that almost to the very head of 
the gulf there was a high range of mountains which it would 
be necessary to cross, an undertaking which it would have 
been physically impossible for six hundred thousand people, 
men, women, and children, to accomplish, with a hostile 
army pursuing them. At Suez, Moses could not have been 
hemmed in as he was ; he could go off into the Syrian Des- 
ert, or, unless the sea has greatly changed since that time. 
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foand Ae head of the golf. Bui henf directly opposite 
If here I sat, was an opening in the mountains, making a 
clear passage firom the desert to the shore of the sea. It is 
admitted that, from the earliest history of the coontry, Uiere 
was a caravan ronte from the Rameseh of the Pharaohs to 
this spot, and it was perfectly clear to my mind that, if the 
accomit be true at all, Moses had taken that route ; that it 
was directly opposite me, between the two mountains, where 
he had come down with his multitude to the shore, and that 
it was there he had found himself hemmed in, in ike man- 
ner described in the Bible, with the sea before him, and 
the army of Phara<^ in his rear; it was there he had 
stretched out his hand and divided the waters ; and proba* 
bly, on the very spot where I sat, the children of Israel had 
kneeled upon the sands to offer thanks to God for his mi« 
raculous interposition* The distance, too, was in coufirm- 
ation of this opinion* It was about twenty miles across $ 
the distance which that immense multitude, with their ne* 
cessary baggage, could have passed in the space of time 
(a night) mentioned in the Bible. Besides my own judg- 
ment and conplusions, I had authority on the spot, in my 
Bedouin Toualeb, who talked of it with as much certain^ 
as a. he had seen it himself; and, by the waning light of 
ihe moon, pointed out the metes and bounds according to 
the tradition received from his fathers. «< And even yet,^ 
aaid he, *'on a still evening like this, or sometimes when 
ihe sea is raging, the ghosts of the departed Egyptians are 
seen walking upon the waters ; and once, when, after a long 
day's journey, I lay down with my camels on this very spot, 
I saw the. ghost of Pharaoh himself, with the crown iqKm 
bis head, flying with his chariot and horses over the face of, 
the deep ; and even to this day the Arab, diving for conlt 
brings up fragments of swords, bnriten helmets, or chariot* 
wheels, swaUowed up with the host of Egypl.'^ 
Early the next morning we resumed our joiDmey> a&d 
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trar«Bed aefiTinl faonn akx^ a sandy Talleyi ^iterging 
•lowty from iha aea and approachiag the oioontaiiis mi our 
left^^ The day's joiiiney was banren of incideiit, though not 
void of interest; We met only one small caravan of- Bed- 
pains, with their empty sacks, like the children of Jacob of 
old, journeying from a land of famine to a land of plenty* 
From time to time we passed the bones of a camel bleach- 
ing on the sand, and once the bo<fy of one just dead, his 
eyea already ^picked out, and their sockets hollow to the 
brain. A huge vulture was standing over him, with his 
long talons fastened in the entrails, his beak and hia whole 
head stained with bloods I drove the honrid bird aws^ ; 
but, before I had got out of sight, he had again fastened en 
his prey. 

The third day we started at seven o'clock, and, after three 
hours of journeying, entered among the mountains of Sinai. 
fhe scene was now entirely changed in diavacter; the 
level eaqpaniie <tf the sandy desert finr the wild and rugged 
mountain«pas8. At eleven we came to the fountain of Mar 
lah, supposed to be that at which the Israelites rested after 
their three days* journey from the Red Sea. There is some 
uncertainty aa to the particulars of this journey ; the print 
of their footsteps did not long remain in the shifting sands ; 
their descendanta have long been strang^s in die land ; 
and tradition but imperfectly siq[^lies the want oi more ac* 
curate and enduring records. Of the general fact there is 
no doubt ; no other road from the Red Sea to Mount Sinai 
has existed since the days of Moses, and there is no part of 
the world where the face of nature and the natural land- 
parks have remained so totally unehanged. Then, as 
now, it was a barren mountainous region, bare of verdure 
and destitute of streams of living water ; so that the Al« 
mighty was obliged to sustain his people with manna from 
heaven' and water irom the rooks. 

But travellers have questioned whether this is the fouur 
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tsin of Marah. The Bible aeeount is simple and 
** They weni three days into the wildenessv and found n» 
water; and when they came to Marah^ they coidd not drink 
^f the waters of Marah, for they were bitten" Burekhaidt 
objects that the distance is too short for three days' joamey» 
but this cavil is sufficiently answered by others ; that the 
movements of such an immense multitude, of all ages and 
both sexes, with flocks and catde, which they nrast have 
had for the sacrifices, if for no other purpose, mnst.neces* 
sarily hare been slow. Besides, su{^sing the habits of 
the people to hare been the same as we find them now 
among Orientals, the presumption is rather that they would 
march slowly than push on with speed, after the danger of 
pursuit was over. Time is thought of little consequence by 
the Arabs ; and, as the Jews were Arabs, it is probable that 
the same was a feature of their diaracter also. At all 
events, I was disposed to consider this the fountain, and 
would fain have performed the diity of a pious pilgrim by 
making my noonday meal at its brink ; but, as in the days 
of Moses, we could not drink of the waters of Marah, " for 
they were bitter.** I do not wonder that the people mur* 
mured, for even our camels would not drink g[ them. The 
ground around the fountain was white with salt In about 
two hours more we came to the valley of Gherondel, a 
large valley with palm-trees; away at the right, in the 
mountains, is another s]^ing of water, which Shaw makes 
the bitter fountain of Moses, the water being ako undrink- 
able. ^ , 

That night Paul was imwell ; and, as it alwajrs happened 
with him when he had a headache, he thought he was gmng 
to die. As soon as we pitched our tent I made him liie 
down ; and, not knowing how to deal with his real and Hboh 
cied ailments, gave him some hot tea, and then [nled uponi 
him ijttilts, blankets, empty sacks, saddle-cloths, and eveijr 
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Other covering I covld find, until he cried for quarter. I 
had no difficulty in cooking my own suj^r, and, I remem- 
ber, tried the savage taste of my Bedouins with the China 
weed, which they liked exceedingly when so abundantly 
sweetened as utterly to destroy its flavour. 
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In the momiog Paul was well, but I recominended a little 
starvation to make all sore ; this, however, by no means 
agreed with hi» opmion, or his appetite ; for, as he said, a 
man who rode a dromedary all day must eat or die. Late 
in the afternoon we passed a hill of stones, which Burck- 
hardt calls the tomb of a saint; but, according to Toualeb's 
account, and he spoke of it as a thing within his own knowl- 
edge, it was the tomb of a very different personage, namely, 
a woman who was surprised by her kindred with a para- 
mour, and killed and buried on the spot ; on a little emi- 
nence above, a few stones marked the place where a slave 
had been stationed to give the guilty pair a timely notice of 
approaching danger, but had neglected his important trust. 

Our road now lay between wild and rugged mountains, 
and the vaUey itself was stony, broken, and guUied by the 
washing of the winter torrents ; and a few straggling thorn- 
bushes were all that grew in that region of desolation. I 
had remarked for some time, and every moment impressed 
it more and more forcibly upon my mind, that everjrthing 
around me seemed old and in decay : the valley was barren 
and devastated by torrents ; the rocks were rent ; the mount- 
ains cracked, broken, and crumbling into thousands of pieces ; 
and we encamped at night between rocks which seemed to 
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faa^e been torn asunder by some violent convulsion, where 
the stones had washed down into the valley, and the drifted 
sand almost choked, the passage. It had been excessively 
hot during the day, and at night the wind was whistling 
around my tent as in mid-winter. 

Early in the morning we were again in motion, our route 
lying nearly all day in the same narrow valley, bounded by 
the same lofty mountains. At every step the scene became 
more s<Heinn and impressive ; all was still around us ; and 
not a sound broke the universal silence, except the soft 
tread of our camels, and now and then the voice of one of 
us ; but there was little encouragement to garrulity. The 
mountains became more and more striking, venerable, and 
interesting. Not a shrub or blade of grass grew on their 
naked sides, deibrmed with gaps and fissures; and they 
looked as if , by a slight jar or shake, they would crumble 
into millions of pieces. It is impossible to describe cor- 
rectly the singularly interesting appearance of these mount- 
ains. Age, hoary, and venerable, is the predominant char- 
acter. They looked as if their great Creatinr had made 
them higher than they are, and their summits, worn and 
weakened by the action of Uie elements for thousands of 
years, had cracked and fallen. My days in the desert did 
not pass as quickly as I hurry through them here. They 
wore away, not slowly alone, but sometimes heavily ; and, 
to help them in their progress, I sometimes descended to 
very commonplace amusements. On one occasion I re- 
member meeting a party of friendly Bedouins, and, sitting 
down with them to pipes and coffee, I noticed a fine lad of 
nineteen or twenty, about the size of one of my party, and 
pitted mine against him for a wrestling-match* The old 
Bedouins took the precaution to remove their knives and 
swords, and it was well they did, for the two lads throttled 
each other like young furies ; and when mine received a 
{Nretty severe prostration on the sand, he first attempted to 
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I6gaia hit vwoid, and, fuling in that, tpraaf afiini^mi Ui 
adTenary with such ferocity that I was fjt^ to hare the 
joang devils taken apart, and still more glad to know that 
they were going to trsTel different roads. > 

Several times we passed the rode burying-gmoods of the 
Bedouins, standing alone in the waste of aand, a lew stones 
thrown together in a heap marking the spot where an Arab'a 
bones reposed ; but the wanderer of the desert looks for- 
ward to his final rest in this wild bniying-jdace of his tribe 
with the same feeling that animates the English peasant 
towards the churchyud of his native village, or the noble 
peer towards the honoured tomb of his ancestors. 

About no<Mi we came to an irregular stone fence, running 
across the valley and extending up the sides nearly to the 
top of the adjacent mountains, built as a wall by the Bed- 
ouins of Sinai during their war with the Pacha of Egypt. 
Among the strong and energetic measures of his govern- 
ment, Mohammed Aly had endeavoured to reduce these 
children of the desert under his iron rule ; to subject them 
to taxes, like his subjects of the Nile, and, worse, to estab- 
lish his oppressive system of military conscription. But the 
free spirit of the untameable could not brook this invasion 
of their independence. They plundered his caravans, drank 
his best Mocha coffee, devoured his spices from Arabia and 
India, and clothed themselves and their wives in die rich 
silks intended for the harems of the wealthy Turks. Has- 
san Bey was sent against them with twenty-five hundred 
men ; four hundred Bedouins defended this pass for several 
days, when, craftily permitting him to force his way to the 
convent of Mount Sinai, the tribes gathered in force between 
him and the Red Sea, and held him there a prisoner until a 
treaty of perpetual amity had been ratified by the pacha, 
by which it was agreed that the pacha should not invade 
iheir territoiy , and that they would be his subjects, provided 
he would not call upon them for duties, or soldiers, or, m* 
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deed, isr an jAing wfaidi shotildi abridge fhmt Sfttural iwt* 
dom ; atf in other words, that he might -do as he pleased 
with them, piovided he let them hate their own way. It 
was, in fact, the schoolboy's baigain, ^ Let me alone and I 
will let yon akme," and so it has been faitibfuUy kept by 
both parties, and I ha^e no donbt will continue to be kept, 
until one of them shall have a strong probability, of profit 
and success in breaking k. Upon the whole, however, the 
Bedouins of Mount Sinai are rather afraid of Mdiammed 
illy, and he has a great rod over them in his power of ex- 
cluding ^em from Cairo, where they oome to exchange 
their dales and apricots for grain, Nothing, wei^ns, and 
aBmnmition. As they told rae themselves, befiire his time 
^ey had been great robbers, and now a robbery is seldom 
heard of among them. 

For two days we had been suffering for want of water. 
The skins with which I had been provided by the consai's 
janizary at Cairo were so new that they contaminated the 
water ; and it had at last become so bad, that, feafful of in* 
jui^ious effects from drinking it, and preferring the evil of 
thirst to that of sickness, I had poured it all out upon the 
sand. Toualeb had told me that some time during the day 
we shoidd come to a fountam, but the evening was drawing 
nigh and we had not reached it. Fortunately, we had still 
H few oranges leit, which served to moisten our p arc h e d 
mouths, and we were in the momentaiy expectation of 
coming to the water, when Toualeb discoverod some marks, 
from which he told us that it was yet three hours distant. 
We had no apprehension of being reduced to the extremity 
of thirst ; but, for men who had already been suffering for some 
time, the prolongation of such thirst was by no means pleas- 
ant. During those tliree hours I diought of nothing bat 
water. Rivers were floating thronf^ my imagination, and, 
wliile moving slowly upon my dromedaay, with the hot am 
upon my head, I wiped the sweat torn aqr face^ 
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and thought upon the frosty Caucaain; and wheiis afier 
trayeUing an hour aside from the main track, through an 
opening in the mountains, we saw a single pahn-tree sha- 
ding a fountain, our progress was^gradually accelerated, 
until, as we approached, we broke into a lun^ and dashing 
through the sand, and without much respect of persons, all 
threw ourselTes upon the fountain. 

If any of my friends at home could hare seen me then, 
they would hare laughed to see me scrambling among a party 
of Arabs for a place around a fountain, all prostrate oa the 
ground, with our heads together, for a moment raising them 
to look gravely at each other while we paused for breathy 
and then burying our noses again in the delicious water ; 
and yet, when my thirst was satisfied, and I had time, to 
look at it, I thought it lucky that I had not seen it before. 
It was not a fountain, but merely a deposite of water in a 
hollow sandstone rock ; the surface was green,, and the bot- 
tom muddy. Such as it was, howevw, we filled our skins 
and returned to the main track. 

We continued about an hour in the valley, rising gently 
until we found ourselves on Ae top of a little eminence, 
from which we saw before us another valley, bounded also 
by high rocky clifis ; and directly in front, still more than 
a day's journey distant, standing directly across the road, 
and, as has been forcibly and truly said, ^ looking like the 
end of the world," stood the towering mountains of Sinai* 
At the other end of the plain the mountains contracted, 
and on one side was an immense block of porphyry, which 
had fallen, probably, thousands of years ago. I could still 
see where it had come leaping and crashing down the 
mountain-side, and trace its destructive course to the very 
spot where it now lay, itself almost a mountain, though a 
mere pebble when compared with the giant from which it 
came. I pitched my tent by its side, with the door open to 
Ihe holy mountain, as many a weaxy pilgrim had done beforo 
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me. The rock was covered with inecriptions ; but I coqU 
not read them. I walked round and roiind it with Paid al 
my elbow, feoking eagerly for some amaU scrap, a single 
line, in a languid we could read ; but all were strange, and 
at length we gave up tSe search. In several placea in the 
wilderness of Sinai the rodu are filled widi inscriptions, sup- 
posed to have been made by the Jews ; and finding those 
before me li^terly beyond my comprehension, I resolved to 
eany them back to a respectable antiqniQTt and in many of 
the worn and faded characters to recognise the woik of 
some wandering Israelite. I meditated, also, a desperato 
bi^ noUe deed. Those who had written before me were 
long since dead; but in this lonely desert they had left a 
record of themselves and of their language. I resolved to 
add one of my country's also. Dwelling fondly in imagina- 
tion upon the absorbing interest with which some future 
traveller, perhaps from my own distant land, would atop to 
read on tlus lonely rock a greeting in. his native tongue, I 
sought with great care a stone that would serve as a penciL 
It made a mark which did not suit me, and I laid it down to 
break it into a better shape, but unluckily smashed my Ba^ 
gers, and in one moment all my enthusiasm of sentiment 
was gone; I crammed my fingers into my mouth, and 
danced about the rock in an agony of heroics ; and so mj 
inscription remained unwritten. 

At seven o'clock of the tenth day hem Cairo I was 
again on my dromedary, and during the whole day the lof- 
ty top of Sinai was constantly before me. We were now 
in a country of friendly Arabs. The Bedouins aroimd 
Mount Sinai were all of the same tribe, and the escort of 
any child of that tribe was a sufficient protection. About 
nine o'clock Toualeb left me for his tent among the mount- 
ains. He was a little at a loss, having two wives living in 
separate tents, at some distance from each other, and he 
hesitated which to visit* I made it my business to piy into 
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paiticulan, and found the substance of the Arab's naUife 
not mnch different from other men*8. Old ties and a sense 
of daty called him to his old wife ; to her who had been 
bis only wife when he was yonng and poor ; bnt something 
stronger than old ties or ike obligation of dnty impelled 
him to his younger bride. Like the Prophet whom he 
worshipped, he honoured and respected his old wife, but 
his heart yearned to her younger and more lonely rival. 

The last was by far the most interesting day of my jocar- 
ney to Mount Sinai. We were moving along a broad vid- 
ley, bounded by ranges of lofty and crumUing mountains, 
forming an inmiense rocky rampart on each side of us ; 
and rocky and barren as these mountains seemed, on« their 
tq>s were gardens which produced oranges, dates, and 
figs in great abundance. Here, on heights almost inacces- 
sible to any but the children of the desert, the Bedouin 
pitches his tent, pastures his sheep and goats, and gains 
the slender subsistence necessary for himself and family ; 
and often, looking 6p the bare side of the mountain, we 
could see on its summit's edge the wild figure of a half- 
naked Arab, with his long matchlock gun in his hand, watdi- 
ing the movement of our little caravan. Sometimes, too, 
the eye rested upon the form of a woman stealing across 
the valley, not a traveller or passer-by, but a dweller in the 
land where no smoke curled (h>m the domestic hearth, and' 
no sign of a habitation was perceptible. There was some- 
thing very interesting to me in the greetings of my com- 
panions witlv;the other young men of their tribe. They 
were just returning from a journey to Cairo, an event in ih» 
life of a young Bedouin ; and they were bringing a stranger 
from a land that none of them had ever heard of ; yet their 
greeting had the coldness of frosty age and the reserve of 
strangers; twice they would gently touch the palms of 
each other's hands, mutter a few words, and' in a moment 
the weloomers were again climbing to their tents. One, I 
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ttmenber* greetedu* more waimly and stayed longer among 
n»K He was by prc^easion a beggar or robber, as occasion 
required, and wanted something from us, but it was not 
much; merely some. bread and a charge of powder. Not 
far from the track we saw, hanging on a thom-boshv the 
black cloth of a Bedouin's tent, with the p(de, rc^s, pegs, 
and ^Terything necessary to convert it into a habitation for a 
family* It had been there six months ; the owner had gone 
to a new pasture^ground, and there it had hung, and there 
it would bang, sacred and untouched, un^ he returned to 
claim iu " It belongs to one of our tribe, and cursed be 
the hand that touches it," is the feeling of every Bedouin. 
Uncounted gold might be exposed in the same way ; and the 
poorest Bedouin, though a robber by birth and profession, 
would pass by and touch it not. 

On the very summit of the mountain, apparently en* 
scoaced behind it as a wall, his body not more than half 
visible, a Bedouin was looking down upon us ; and one of 
my party, who had long kept his face turned that way, told 
me that there was the tent of his father. I talked with him 
about his kindred and his mountain home, not expecting, 
however, to discover anything of extraordinary interest or 
novelty. The sons of Ishmael have ever been the same, 
inhabitants of the desert, despising the dwellers under a roOf, 
wanderers and wild men from their birth, with their hands 
against every man, and every man's hand against them. 
'' There is blood between us,** says the Bedouin when he 
meets in the desert one of a tribe, by some individual of 
which an ancestpr of his own was killed, perhaps a hun- 
dred years before. And then they draw their swords, and 
a new account of blood is opened, to be handed down as a 
legacy to their children. ^ Thy aunt wants thy purse," 
says the Bedouin when he meets the stranger travelling 
through his wild domain. ^' The desert is ours, and every 
man who passes over it must pay us tribute." These prin- 
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cipd and dktiiigvishiiig tnits of tlie Badonia distaeler 
liBTo long been known; but &s I had now bnon with thont 
^n days, and expected to be with them a month longer, to 
see them in their tenta, and be thrown among different tribes, 
claiming friendship from those who were enemies to each 
other, I was cnriousto know somediing of the lighter shades, 
the details of their lives and habits; md I listened with ex- 
ceeding interest while the yoong Bedouin, with his eyes 
constantly fixed npoQ it, told me 4hat for more than fomr 
hundred years the tent of his fathers had been in that 
mountain. Wild ahd unsettled, robbers and plunderers as 
they are, they hate laws which are as sacred as our own ; 
and the tent, and the garden, and the little pasture-gromid 
are transmitted from lather to son for centuries. I have 
probably forgotten more tiian half of o«r ccmrersation ; but 
I remember he told me that all the sons shared equally ; 
that the daughters took nothing ; that the children lired to- 
gether ; that if any of the brothers got mailied, the ]ffopor* 
ty must be divided ; that if any difficulty arose on the divi- 
sion, the man who woriced the jdace for a share of the prof- 
Ito must divide it ; and, lastly, that the sisters must remam 
with the brothers until they (the sisters) are married. I 
asked him, if the brothers did not choose to keep a sister 
with them, what became of her; but he did not understand 
me. I repeated the question, but still he did not compro* 
hand it, and looked to his companioBs for an expbnatioBu 
And when, at last, the meaning of my question became aqp* 
parent to IuIb mind, he answered, with a look of wcmder, 
** It is impossible--^8he is his own blood.'* I pressed raj 
question again and again in various forms, suggesting the 
possibility that the brother's wife might dislike the sister, 
and other very snpposable cases ; but it was so strange aa 
idea, that to the last he did not fully comprehend it, and his 
answer was still the same — " it is impossible-— she is his 
own: blood.'' Paul was«ii ecstasies at the noble answers 
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of the y<mng ravage, wad declared hitii the fiiftest fidHUm he 
ioA eter met aince he left Cairo* Thia waa Aot vety high 
praiaej to be aiire; but Paul intended it as a compliment, 
and the young Bedouin was uriHing^ to believe him, though 
he could not exactly comprehend how Paul had feond it out. 

I asked him ^ho governed them ; he stretched himself 
up and answered in one word, " God.** I asked him if 
they paid-tribute to the pacha ; and his answer was, '*No, 
we take tribute from him.*' I asked him how* <*We 
plunder his caravans." Desirous to understand my exact 
position with the sheik of Akaba, under^ his promise of pro* 
tection, I asked him if they were governed by theiV sheik } 
to which he answered, " No, we govern him." The sheik 
was their Tepresentative, their mouthpiece with the pacha 
and with other tribes, and had a personal influence, but not 
inore than any other member of the tribe. I asked him, if 
the sheik had promiised a stranger to conduct him through 
his territory, Whethei^ ^e tribe would not consider them^ 
selves bound by his promise. He said ho; they wouM 
take the sheik i^att, ask him what he was g<)ing te do with 
the stranger ; how much he was going to get | and, if they 
%rere satisfied, would let him pass ; Otherwise ihey would 
send him Imck ; but ^y Would Yespeet the promise of the 
sheik so far as not to do him any personal injury. In eas^ 
of any quallrel or difl^ence between members of a tribe, 
they had no law or tribunal to adjust it ; but if one of thesa 
was wounded — and he spoke as if this was the regular eoiv* 
sequence of a quartel — ^npon his recovery he made out his 
account, charging a per diem price for the loss of his ser^ 
vices, and the other must pay it. But what if he will ^mH'? 
'< He mujsrtj^ was the reply, given in the same tome wi4i 
which he had before pronounced it >* impossible" for th^ 
1>rOtheir to withhold protection and shelter from his sistef. 
If he does not he will be ^sited with the tc/m^e/tsj^ of hfii 
tribe, and veiy soon he or one of his near relations wffl b^ 
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killed. They have a law which is as powerful in its oper- 
ations as any that we hare* and it is a strange and not un- 
interesting feature in their social compact^ that what we 
call public opinion should be as powerful among them as 
among civilized people, and that even the wild ^and lawless 
Bedouin, a man who may fight, rob, and kill with impunity, 
cannot live under the contempt of his tribe. 

In regard to their yet more domestic habits, he told me 
that though the law of Mohammed allowed four wives, the 
Bedouin seldom took more than one, unless that one was 
barren or could not make good bread, or unless he fell in 
love with another girl, or could afford to keep more than 
one ; with these and some few other extraordinary excep- 
tions, the Bedouin married but one wife ; and the chastity 
of women was protected by sanguinary laws, the guilty 
woman having her head cut off by her. own relations, while 
her paramour, miless caught in the act, is allowed to escape ; 
the Arabs proceeding on the ground that the chastity of the 
woman is a pearl above all price ; that it is in her own 
keeping ; and that it is but part of the infirmity of man's 
nature to seek to rob her of it. 

The whole day we were moving between parallel ranges 
of mountains, receding in some places, and then again con- 
tracting, and at about midday entered a narrow and rugged 
defile, bounded on each side with precipitous granite rocks 
more than a thousand feet high. We entered at the very 
bottom of this defile, moving for a time along the dry bed 
of a torrent, now obstructed with sand and stones, the rocks 
on every side shivered and torn, and the whole scene wild 
to sublimity. Our camels stumbled among the rocky frag- 
ments to such a degree that we dismoimted^ and passed 
through the wild defile on foot. At the other end we came 
suddenly upon a plain table of ground, and before us tow- 
ered in awful grandeur, so huge and dark that it seemed 
close to us and barring all farther progress, the end of my 
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pilgrimage, the holy mountain of Sinai; On omr left was a 
large insolated stone, rtidety resemUing a chair, called the 
chair of Moses, on which tradition says that Moses rested 
himself when he came up with the people of his charge ; 
farther on, upon a little eminence, are^ sbitie rude stones, 
which are pointed out as the ruins of the house of Aaron, 
where the great high-priest discoursed to the wandering I»- 
i&elites. On the right is a stone, alleged to be the petrified 
golden calf. But it was not necessary to draw upon false 
and frivolous legends to give interest to this scene ; the 
majesty of nature was enough. I felt that I was on holy 
ground ; and, dismounting from Hay dromedary, loitered for 
more than an hour in the valley. It was cold, and I sent 
my shivering Bedouins forward, supposing myself to be at 
the foot of the mountain, and lingered there until after the 
sun had set. It was after dark as alone, and on fdot, I en- 
tered the last defile leading to the holy mountain. The 
moon had risen, but her light could not penetrate the deep dei- 
file through which I was toiling slowly on to the foot of Sinai. 
From about half way up it shone with a pale and solemn ' 
lustre, while below all was in the deepest shade, and a dark 
spot on the side of the mountain, seeming perfectly black 
in contrast with the light' above it, marked the situation of 
the convent. I passed a Bedouin tent, under which a group 
of Arabs were sleeping around a large fire, and in a few 
moments stood at the foot of the convent wall. My camels 
were lying down eating their evening meal, and my Bed- 
ouins were asleep on the ground close under the^alls. 

Knowing that they would not be admitted themselves, 
they had not demanded entrance; and as I had not told 
them to do so, they had not given notice of my coming. 
The convent was a very large building, and the high stone 
walls surrounding it, with turrets at the comers, gave it the 
appearance of a fortress. Exposed as they are to occa* 
sional attacks by the Bedouins, the holy fathers are some- 
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tuBM obliged to hi^re reooavM to.canul w^afODs, The 
walb ue aecordiai^y laoniited with caQoon, tod there is no 
«BtK«ii«e oxcept by a aohterraaeous p99«^ under the g^- 
xleD» or by a noall door in one of the waUs, about thirty fe^ 
iieai the ground. My Bedouina had stopped under this 
dooitf and here we conuneneed ahouting for admiaaign, first 
singly, and then all together, in French, English, and Arabic ; 
hut no one came to admit us. I was strongly reminded of 
Iha sceqe under the walls of the little conyent in the desert, 
OA my attempted expedition to the great. Oasis. Then, as 
now, it was a moonlifi^t night, aod the scene was a conTeni, a 
lonely habitation of Christians, with ita dow closed againat 
a feUow-CArtfiiaii. I remember that tlwn I had to f<Nrce my 
way in and make my own welcome, and I resolved that hq 
trifle should keep me from an entrance here. The conveat 
belonged to the Greek church. I did not know how mai^ 
monks were in it, or what was the sanctity of their lives, 
hut I wished that some of them had alept with more troi^ 
led consciences, for we made almost noise enough to wake 
the dead ; and it was not until we had discharged two ti^ 
leys of firearms that we succeeded in rousing any of the 
slumbering inqiates. On one side were two or three little 
slits or portholes, and a rocmk, with a long white beard and 
a lighted taper in his hand, cautiously thrust out bis heat} 
at one of ^m, and demanded our business** This was 
soon told ; we were strangers and Ghristiaos, .and wanted 
admission ; and had a letter from the Grreek patriarch ^ 
Cairo. The head disappeared from the lo<^hole, and socm 
i^er I saw its owner slowly open the little door, and let 
down a r(^ for the pa^iarch*s letter. He read it by the fee- 
ble glimmer of his lamp, and then again appeared at the win- 
dow, and bade us welcome. The n^ was again let down ; 
I tied it around my arms ; and after dangUi^ in the air for a 
hrief space, swinging to and fro against Uie walls, found aiy- 
elf elasped in the Arms of a btffly , long-bearded monk, who 
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hauled me in, kissed me on both edeeks, our long beards rab^ 
ting together in friendly imion« and, untwisting the rope, 
set me upon my feet, and passed me over to his associates. 

By this time nearly all the monks had assembled, and 
all pressed ibrward to welcome me. They shook my hand, 
todL me in their arms, and kissed my face ; and if I had 
been their dearest friend just escaped from the jaws of 
dea^ they could not have received me with a more cordial 
greetmgw Glad as I was, after a ten days* jouniey, to be 
received with such warmth by these recluses of the mount- 
ains, I could have spared the kissing. The custom is one 
•of the detestable things of the East. It would not be so 
bad if it weroiWiiversal, and the traveller might sometimes 
receive his welcome from rosy lips ; but, unhappily, the 
women hide their faces and run away from a stranger, while 
the men nib him with their bristly beards. At first I went 
at it with a stout heart, flattering myself that I could give as 
well as take; but I soon fiinched and gave up. Their 
beards were the growth of years, while mine had only a 
few months to boast of, and its downward aspirations mast 
continue many a long day before it would attain the respect- 
able longitude of theirs. - 

During the kissing scene, a Bedouin servant came from 
the other end of the terrace with an armful of burning 
taish,' and threw it in. a blaze upon the stony floor. The 
monks were gathered around, talking to me and uttering as- 
surances of welcome, as I knew them to be, although I 
could not understand them ; and, confused and almost stunned 
with their clamorous greeting, I threw myself on the floor, 
thrust my feet in the fire, and called out for Paul. Twice 
the rope descended and brought up my tent, baggage, &c. ; 
and the third time it brought up Paul, hung round with guns, 
pistols, and swords, like a travelling battery. The rope 
was wound up by a windlass^ half a dozen monks, in long 
Haqk fropks with white stripes^ turning it with all their 
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In the 90&eiiieac;eiiiesttoM|i,lh«y k^Mtatt- 
ii^ uDtfl they had canried P&id above the wkaSom, ml 
hioaght his neck op shoit under the heam, bis feet etivg- 
glingr to hdd on to the siU of the door. He ^rmuredoiit hietilj 
in Greek and Arabic ; and while they were helfong W dis- 
encnmber him oi hie nudtifarioos annoiir, he iiraa eunijBg 
and berating them for a set p^ bhmdering workaim^ who 
had fdmost broken the neck of as good a QhsiatMa as miy 
among theuL Piobablyt since dke last inearsion of die 
Bedouins, the peaceful waUs of the comnMt had jmt beea 
dtstorbed by such an infernal clatter. 

Hie monks had been roused fiom sleep, and some o( diem 
were hardly yet awake ; the snpevior ^was ^ hist Mrfao 
came, and his presence quickly restosed order. He was a 
remaikably noUe-looking old man, of move than fiixty* He 
adied me my country, and called me his ohild,>aad toidme 
that God would reward me for coming from eo distant a 
land to do homage on the holy mountain ; and I did not 
deny the character he ascribed to me, or correct his mistake 
in supposing that the motive of my journey was purely re- 
ligious; and, looking upon me as a devout pilgrim, .he led 
me through a long range of winding passages, wliich seemed 
like the streets of a city, into a amsH room sj^ead with.mats, 
having a pile of coverlets in one comer, and wearing an a|>- 
pearance of comfort that could be fully appreciated by ona 
who had then spent ten nights in the desert. I tlurew mjr* 
self on the mats with a feeling of gratitude, while the aupe* 
rior renewed his welcome, telling me that the convent was 
the pilgrim's home, and that everything it contained was 
mine for a week, a month, or the reatof my da3rs. Ner did 
he neglect my immediate wants, but, with all the warmth 
and earnestness of a man who could feel for others' woes in 
so important a matter as eating, expressed his regret that 
meat was always a forbidden thing within the walls of the 
convent, and that now, daring their forty d^ys of fasting. 
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«>V0& fish and «gg8 :weee pioacribed* I told hiip ^bat I wa^ 
an invalid, and wanted only tbe plainest and ainqplest i^aads, 
ba^ insannaled that apeed waa of more in^povtance than 
mshnesa of fare, leaving eaten only a biaciat and fin. orange 
ainoe momifig. The oodL of tba ooavent, however, a Uf 
^brother in his novitiate, waanot uaed to do thii^ in .a hunT; 
and before he waa ready I felt myself goaded by the ^fiend of 
fanme; and when he -came with a ^fdatter.of ^beaos and ^ 
43iBokmg -pilan of ricet I made such an attack upon them a? 
made the good saperior stare with wonder and admiration ; 
and I have no doubt that, before I had done^ he must have 
thought a few mf»re such invalids would bring him and tbe 
-whole brotherhood to actual starvation. 

The Biqperior was a Greek by birth) and though it waa 
'forty yeara since he had first come to the convent at Sinai, 
and twenty years since he entered it for the last time, he 
was atin a Greek in heart. His relations with his native 
land were kept up by the occasional visits of pi^ms. .He 
^had heard of their bloody struggle iar liber^, and of what 
4menca had done for her in her hoor of need, and he told 
■n» that, next lo his own countiy,4ie loved mine ; and by 
his kindness to me as an individual, be soughtto repay, in 
■part, his country's debt of gratitude. In my wanderings in 
Greece, I had invariably found the warmest feelii^ towards 
ny country. I had found it in the offices of govenuQent, 
in my boatmen, my muleteer, and I remember a ploughnum 
on imm(Mrtal Maxaihon sang in my greedy ^^irs the praises 
of America. I had seen the tear stream down the manly 
eheeks of a mustached Greek when he talked of America. 
I had seen those wiio had received directly hojpfk the hands 
of my countrymen the bounty that caqne from home* One, 
I remember, pointed me to a family of sons and daughters 
who, he told me, were saved from sd>solute starvation by 
our timely help; and so dearly was our country loved 
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there, that I verily believe the moantaiii robber woold hare 
epared the unprotected Ameriean. - 

I knew that this feeling existed in Greece^ but I <^ not 
expect to find it thus glowing in the wilderness of Sinai 
For myself, different in this respect from most other trav- 
ellers, I liked the Greeks. TravellOTs and strangers con- 
demn the whole people as dishonest, because th^ are 
cheated by their boatmen or nndeteers, without ever think- 
ing of their four centuries of bitter servitude ; but when I 
remembered Aeir long oppression and galling chains, in- 
stead of wondering that they were so bad, I wondered 
that they were not worse. I liked the Greeks ; and when 
I talked of Greece and what I had seen there,, of the Ba- 
varians lording it over the descendants of Oimon and M il- 
tiades, the face of the superior flushed and his eye9 flailed 
fire ; and when I spoke of the deep interest their suffer- 
ings and their glorious straggle had created in America, 
the old man wept. Oh, who can measure the feeing that 
binds a man to his native land ! Though forty years «i 
exile, buried in the wilderness, and neither expecting Bor 
wishing ro revisit the world, he loved his country as if his 
foot now pressed her soil, and under his monkish robe 
there glowed a heart as patriotic as ever beat b^aeath a 
soldier's corslet. The reader will excuse an prnw^ual touch 
of sensibility in me when he reflects upon my singttl«r 
position, sitting at the base of Mount Sinai, and hearing 
from the lips of a, white-bearded Greek the praises of n^ 
beloved country. He sat with me till the ringing of tl^ 
midnight bell for prayers, when I threw myself upon the 
mat, and, before the hollow sounds had died away in tile 
cloisters; I was fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A««9ntof Sinai.— A Miracle.— The GroUo of EUaa.T-^A Monkuh Legend. 
— The Pinnacle of Sinai. — Anchorites. — Mohammed and his Camel.— An 
Argument.— Legend of l^t. Catharine.— The Rock of the Tables.— The 
Stone stmck by Moses.— Description of the Convent.— Hebiti and 
Cfaar^terofitajantates. - .. 

This B^xt day wa^ one of the most interesting of my life^ 
Ax eight o'clock I was breakfasting; the superior was 
ugaii^ at my side ; again offering me aU the convert could 
give, and urging me to stay a month, a fortnight, a week, al 
least to spend that day .with him, and repose> myself alter 
die fatigues of my journey ; but from the door of the little 
room in which I sat I saw the holy mountain, and I longed 
to stand on its lofty summit. Though feeble and far from 
veil, I felt the blood of health again coursing in my veins, 
and congratulated myself that I was not so hackneyed in 
fgehog as I had once supposed. I found, and I was happy 
to find, fixr the prospective enjoyment of my fardier journey, 
that the first tangible monum^t in the history of the Bible, 
the first spot that could be called holy ground, raised in me 
feelings that had not been awakened by the most classic 
ground of Italy and Greece, or the proudest monimients of 
ihe avts in Egypt. 

Immediately after breakfast I rose, to ascend the mount-* 
ain. The superior conducted me through the convent, 
which, even more than at night, seemed like a small city, 
through l<»ig galleries built of stone, with iron doors, and 
finally through a long subterraneous passage to die outer 
gucdiGiif a beautiful spot in the midst of the surrom^ding ^^ 
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renneM, now blooming with almonds and oranges, lemons, 
dates, and apricots, and shaded by arboors of grape-vines 
to the extreme end of thie walls. At this moment I gave 
but a passing glance at the garden ; and hurrying on to the- 
walls, where a trusty Arab was sitting as 'sentinel, I de- 
scended by a rope, the superior, or papa, as he is called, 
bidding me farewell, and telling me not to fktigue myself 
or be long away. At the foot of the waH I found Tonaleb 
waiting orders for my final departure. He said that he 
must consult with his tribe before he could make any bar- 
gain ; and I told him to come to the convent in two days, 
prepared to start upon the third. 

Immediately behind the wall of the convent we began to 
ascend. A Bedouin dwarf, the first specimen of deformity 
I had seen aimong the Arabs, led the way, with a leather 
bag of refreshments on his back. An old monk followed, 
with long white hair and beard, supporting himself by a 
staff; after him came a young novice from Corfu, who 
spoke Italian, and then Paul and myself. For some time 
die ascent was easy. Ever since the establishment of the 
convent, it had been the business of the mionks to improve 
the path to the top of the mountain ; and for about twen^ 
minutes we continued ascending by regular steps. In half 
an hour we came to a beautiful fountain under an overhang- 
ing rock. Besides die hallowed localities in and around 
die mountain, consecrated by scenes of Bible history, 
almost every spot has some monkish legend, of which thai 
connected with the fountain is a specimen. Taking a long 
draught from its stony bed, our younger companion began 
die story' somewhat in the usual Eastern form. **Once 
there was a poor shoemaker"^ who, in making his pilgrim- 
age to the holy mountain, on a hot day, sat down under the 
shade of the impendihg rock. He was an industrious man, 
and, while resting himself, took out his cobbling materials, 
md began to cobble ; he was a good man, and while he sal 



tfa^re at his .work, he tfaooght of the wickedaess of the World 
and its temptatioii8« aad how the devil was always roaming 
about after poor cobblers^ aod resolved to lezye the world for 
ever, and live under that rock. There was no water near 
it then ; but^ as soon as he had made, this resolution^ the 
water gashed forth, and a Jiving fountain has remained 
there ev^ nnce. . l*he same year there was a dispute 
between the Greek uid Armenian patriarcbs at Cairo, and 
the pacha g^ve notice that he would decide in favour of 
him who sbeuld perform a miiacle. This was more than 
either had power to do ; but the Greek direamed one night 
of the poor cobbler, and the aezt mornings despatched a 
messenger to the mountun with a dromedary, and a re- 
q^oest that the holy man should come and perform a miracle. 
Tlie cobbler was a modest man, and said he would be glad 
to make a pair of shoes for the patriarch, but could not 
perform a miracle. The messenger, however, insisted 
upon taking him to Cairo, where, roused into a belief of 
his own powers, he ordered a mountain to approach the 
city. The obedient mountain marched till it was told to 
stop, and there it stands to the [Hresent day. 

In half an hour more we came to a little^hq[iel dedica* 
ted to the Virgin, to whichf some two or three hundred 
years ago, certain holy men, who wished to separate them- 
selves more completejly from the world, had withdrawn 
from the convent, and hece lived and died upon the mount- 
ain«. The chapel had been fitted up several times, but the 
Bedouins had always entered and destroyed everything it 
contained* The situation was well suited for retirement; 
quiet and isolated, but not dreary, and fitted for a calm and 
contemplative spirit. Paul was particularly struck with it ; 
and, in a moment of enthusiasm,, said he would like to end 
bis days there ; and, with his characteristic prudence, asked 
if he could get his meals from the convent. The monk 
4id not approve his enthusiasm, and told him that his inspi- 
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ratioii was of the iev'i atid not of €Mt hnt sufldoBijr taid 
Aat there were no hermits now ; that all men thought too 
nmch of eating and drinking, and indidging in Inxmies ; 
sighed, kissed ^o cross, asked Paul for a cigar, and IIwb 
walked on again. Passing throiigh a defile of precipitous 
rocks, we soon reached a gate about ihree feet wide, where 
formerly, when pilgrimages to this place were more fee- 
qnent, a guard was stationed, to whom it was necessary to 
ritow a permission from the superior of th& content. A lit^ 
tie beyond this was anodier narrow passage, secured by a 
door, where it was formerly necessary to show a pass inmk 
the keeper of the gate, and where a doz^n men could BEiake 
a good defence against a thousand. Soon after we entend 
a large open space, f&rming a talley surrounded on all sides 
by mountains ; and on the left, high abore the others, rose 
the tofty peak of BinaL It is this part of the mountain 
which bears the sacred name of Horeb; In the centre, en* 
closed by a stone fence, is a tall cj^press, the only tree on ^o ' 
mountain, planted by the monks more than a hundred yeaia 
^go. Near it is a fountain, called the fountain of Blinsp 
which the prophet dug vriih his own hands when he lived 
hi the mountain, before he was ordered by ihe Lord to Je- 
xusalem. According to the monks, the prophet is stiH liT- 
ing some wheH in the world, wandering abcNit with Enoch, 
and preparing for the great final battle with Antichristi A 
little above is aii old church, witk strong ^idls and iron 
doors, now falKng and dilapidated, and containing a gmtto^ 
caHed the grotto of Elias, which» according to the legend, 
formed the prophet's sleeping-chamber. I crawled into the 
rocky cell, and, thanks to my traveling experience, which 
had taught me not to be fastidious in such matters, found 
the bedroom of the prophet by no means an uncosBAMtcMe 
place ; often in the desert I would have been Uiankfnl for 
such a shelter. 
Ri^re out dwarf left us, and, continuing our ascend Ib6 
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lold monk still leading the way, in about a quarter of an 
hour came to a table of rock standing boldlj out, and run* 
ning down almost perpendicularly an immense distance to 
the valley. I was expecting another monkish legend, and 
my very heart thrilled when the monk told me that this 
was the top of the hill on which Moses had sat dm-ing the 
battle of the Israelites and the Amalekites, while Aaron and 
Hnr supported his uplifted hands, until the sun went down 
upon the victorious arms of his people. From the height I 
could see, cleariy and distinctly, every part of the battle- 
ground^ and the whole vale of Rephidim and the mount- 
ains beyond ; and Moses, while on this spot, must have 
been visible to the contending armies from evety part of 
the field on which they were engaged. 

8ome distance farther on the old monk stopped, and, 
prostrating himself before a stone, kissed it devotitly, and 
then told me its history. He said that the last time the 
monks in the convent were beset by the Arabs, when their 
communication with Cairo was cut off^ and death by the 
sword or famine staring them in the face, the superior pro- 
posed that they should put on their holiest vestments, and« 
under the sacred banner of the cross, ascend in a body, and 
for the last time sing their Te Deum on the top of the 
mountain. On their return, at this stone they met a woman 
with a child, who told them that all their danger was over ; 
and, in accordance with her words, when they returned to 
the convent they found the Arabs gone, and forty camels 
from Cairo laden with provisions standing under the walls. 
Since that time they had never been molested by the Arabs, 
"and there is no doubt,^ continued the old monk, "that the 
woman was the mother of Grod, and the child the Saviour of 
the world.** 

But away with monkish superstition* t stand up<m the 
very peak of Sinai, where Moses stood when he talked 
with the Almighty. Can it be, or is it a mere dream t Can 
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this naked lock brnve been die witness of tkat great inier' 
Tiew between man and his Maker ? where, andd thunder 
and lightning, and a fearM quaking of the moontaui, the 
Almii^ty gave to his chosen people the precious tables of 
his law, those rales of infinite wisdoni and goodness, which, 
to this day, best teach man his dn^ towards lus God, his 
neighbour, and himself t 

The scenes of many of the incidents recorded in the Bi 
Ue are extremely uncertain. Histwians and geographers 
place the garden of Eden, the paradise of our first parents, 
in dilierent parts of Asia ; and they do not agree upon the 
site of the tower of Babel, the mountain of Ararat, and 
maiqr of the most interesdng places in the Holy Land ; but 
of Sinai there is no doubt. This is the holy mountain; 
and, among all the stupendous works of Nature, not a place 
can be selected more fitted for the exhibition of Almighiy 
power. I have stood upon the summit of the giant Etna, 
and looked over the clouds floating beneath it, upon the 
bold scenery of Sicily, and the distant mountains of Cala- 
bria ; upon the top of VesuYius, and looked down upon the 
waves of lava, and the ruined and half-recovered cities at 
its foot; but they are nothing compared with the terrijfio 
solitudes and bleak majesty of Sinai. An observing trav* 
eller has well called it '< a perfect sea of desolation." Not 
a tree, or shrub, or blade of grass is to be seen upon the bare 
and rugged sides of innumerable mountains, heaving their 
naked summits to the skies, while the crumbling masses of 
granite around, and the distant view of the Syrian desert, 
^th its boundless waste of sands, form the wildest aokd 
most dreary, the most terrific and desolate picture that ima- 
gination can conceive. 

The level surface of the very top, or pinnacle, is about 
sixty feet square. At one end is a single rock about twen« 
ty feet high, On which, as said the monk, the spirit of God 
descended, while in the crevice beneath his favoured ser- 
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Tant received tbe tables of the law. There, on the same 
spot where they were giTen, I opened the sacred book hi 
which those laws are recorded, and read them with a deep- 
er feeling of devotion, as if I were standing nearer and re- 
ceiving them more directly &om the Deity himself. 

The ruins of a church and convent are still to be seen 
upon the mountain, to which, before the convent below was 
built^ monks and hermits used to retire, and, secluded from 
the world, sing the praises of God upon his chosen hilL 
Near this, also in ruins, stands a Mohammedan mosque ; 
for on this sacred spot the followers of Christ and Moham- 
med have united in worshipping the true and living God. 
Under the chapel is a hermit's ceU, where, in the iron age 
of fanaticism, the anchorite lingered out his days in fasting, 
meditation, and prayer. 

In the East, the fruitful parent of superstition, occurred 
the first instances of monastic life. A single enthusiast 
withdrew himself from the society of his fellow-men, and 
wandered for years among the rocks and sands of the des- 
ertf devoting himself to the service of his Maker by the 
mistaken homage of bodily mortification. The deep humil- 
ity of the wanderer, his purity and sincerity, and the lashes 
and stripes he inflicted upon his worn and haggard body, 
excited the warm imaginations of the Christians of the East. 
Others, tortured by the same overpowering consciousness 
of sin, followed his example, emulating each other in self- 
punishment; and he was accounted the most holy, and 
the most worthy to be received at the right hand of God, 
who showed himself most dead to all the natural feel- 
ings of humanity. The deserts of the Thebaid were soon 
covered with hermits ; and more than seventy thousand an- 
chorites were wasting their lives in the gloomy wilds of 
Sinai, startling the solitude with the cries of their self-in- 
flicted torture. The ruins of their convents are still to be 
seen upon the rudest nKxmtain side, in the most savage 
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chasm, or upon the craggiest top ; and, strange as the feel« 
mg may seem, my very soul cleaTcd to the scene aroond 
me. I too felt myself lifted above the world, and its petty 
cares and troubles, and almost hurried into the wild enthur 
siaslli which had sent the tenants of these ruined conTents 
to live and die among the moontains. 

Blame me not, reader, nor think me impious, that, on the 
top of the holy mountain of Sinai, half unconscious what I 
did, I fired at a partridge. The sound of my gun, ringing 
in frequent echoes from the broken and hollow rocks, scar- 
tied and aroused me ; and, chasing the bird down the mount- 
ain side, I again reached "the place in Horeb,** and threw 
myself on the ground under the palm-tree, near the fountain 
of Elias. 

I always endeavoured to make my noonday meal near 
some rock or ruin, some tree or fountain ; and I could not 
pass by the fountain of the prophet. My Arab dwarf had 
anticipated my wants ; and now prepared some of the gen- 
uine Mocha, which every Arabian (and an Arabian only) 
knows how to prepare, exhaling an aroma that refreshes 
and invigorates the wearied frame ; and, in the desert, a 
cordial more precious than the finest wines (^ France on 
Madeira. Seated under the palm-tree, monks. Bedouins, 
Paul, and myself, all together, eating our frugal meal of 
bread uid fruit, accompanied with long draughts from the 
fountain of Elias, I talked with the Bedouins about the 
mountaiut consecrated, in the eyes of all true Mussulmans 
by the legend of Mohammed and his camel. 

In one respect I was very unlucky in this journey. I 
had no guide-books. Having formed no definite plan in 
my wanderings, I never knew with what books to provide 
myself, and therefore carried none, trusting to chance for 
finding what 1 wanted. As might be supposed, when I 
needed them most it was utterly impossible to obtain any ; 
and from the borders of Egypt to the confines of the Holy 
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L&nd I waa in some measure groping in the daik ; the Bi- 
ble was my only guide ; ttid though the best a man could 
hare in his pilgrimage through life, and far better than any 
other in this particular journey, yet others would hav^e been 
exceedingly valuable, as illustrating obscure passaglis in 
the sacred book ; and particularly as referring, besides, to 
circumstances and traditions other than scriptural, connect- 
ed with the holy mountain. 

In the book of one of the modem travellers, I believe <if 
the lamented Burckhank, I remembered to have seen a ref- 
erence to a tradition among the Mussulmans, that Moham- 
med had ascended the mountain on the back of his camel, 
and from its lofty summit had taken his departure to the 
seventh heaven, and that the prints of the beast^s footsteps 
were still to be seen on the surface of the rock. I ques- 
tioned the Arab about this story. In the more engrossing 
interest of the scene, I had forgotten to look for the prints 
of the camePs feet, and told him, with great truth, that I 
had examined everything carefully, but had not seen them. 
The old monk, who had sat quietly munching his bread 
and figs, scandalized at my inquiring into such a profane 
story, and considering the holy mountain in a manner his 
property, broke out unceremoniously, and denounced it as 
a wicked invention of the Arabs, averring that everybody 
knew that, before Mohammed got half way up, the camel 
stumbled, fell, and broke the neck of the Prophet. This 
was equally new and monstrous to the Arab, who swore 
that the legend was true, for it was written in the Koran, 
and that he himself had often seen die print of the foot ; 
and he accounted for my not seeing it by the very sensible 
and satisfactory explanation that it was visible only to the 
eyes of true believers. The good father was completely 
roused by diis obstinate resistance in the scandal ; and a 
reckless Bedouin and an old Bulgarian monk, sitting by a 
fountain among the deserts of Sinai, were soon disputing 
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wilh M much clamour and bitterness as if they haci been 
brought up ia the midst of. civiliss^tion, to harangue from 
o^[>osing pulpits, the preachers of the pioipises and the de- 
nouncers of Uie curses of nval chuschea* One ihing the pi- 
ous fkther especially insisted on; the strong point in his ar^ 
foment, and particularly ludicroiiSt as coming from such aa 
old bundle of superstitions, was. the impossibility of a cam-. 
el's foot making an impression on stone ; and, judging {took 
this alone, one might have suspected him of having bad in 
his youth some feeble glimmerings of common sense ; but « 
few minutes after he told me the legend of Mount St. Cath-. 
arine. 

Mount St. Catharine is the great rival of Sinai in the 
range of mountains in the Arabian peninsula. They ris« 
like giant twin brothers, towering above every other ; an4 
the only thing which detraets in the slightest degree from 
the awful supremacy of Sinai, is the fact that Mount St. 
Catharine is somewhat the highest. The legend ia, that 
in the early days of the Christian church, the daughter of 
a king of Alexandria became converted* While her father 
remained a pagan, she tried to convert him ; but, indignant 
at the attempt, he cast her in prison, where she was visited 
by the Saviour, who entered through the keyhole, and mar-^ 
ried her with a ring which is now in the hands of the Em- 
press of Russia. Her father cut her head offf and angels 
carried her body to the top of the mountain and laid it on 
the rock. For. centuries no one knew where it was depos- 
ited, the Christians believing that it had been carried up 
into heaven, until about twO centuries ago, when a monk at 
the convent dreamed where it had been laid. The next 
morning he took his staff and climbed to the top of the 
mountain ; and there, on the naked rock, fresh and bloona- 
ing as in youthful beauty, after a death of more ihan a thou- 
sand years, he found the body of the saint. The mcmka 
then went up in solemn procession* and, tskiu^ up tb^ bo(}y« 
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bore it in pious triumph to the convent below, where it now 
lies in a coffin with a silver lid« near the great altar in thq 
chapel, and receives the homage of all pious pilgrims. 

It was nearly dark when I returned to the convent ; and, 
in no small degree fatigued with the labours of the da}^ I 
again threw myself on the mat and welcomed rest. In the 
evening the superior came to my room, and again we min- 
gled the names of Greece and America. I was weary, and 
talked with the old man when I would rather have been 
asleep ; but with his own hands he drew mats and cushions 
around me, and made me so comfortable, that I could not 
refuse to indulge him with the rare luxury of conversation 
on the subject of his native land,, and of the world from 
which he was shut out lor ever. He was single-hearted 
and simple, or, perhaps I should rather say, simple and ig- 
norant ; I remember, for instance, when we had been em- 
barrassed for a time by the absence of the younger monk 
who served as our interpreter, the old man told me very 
gravely, and as a new thing, which I could not be expected 
to know, but which he did not think the less of me for not 
knowing, that formerly, in the time of Adam, all mankind 
spc^e but <me tongue ; and that men became wicked, and 
built a tower to reach to heaven (he had forgotten its name), 
and that God had destroyed it and confounded the impious 
builders with a variety of tongues. I expressed my aston- 
ishment, as in duty bound, and denounced, in good set 
terms, the wickedness of our fathers, which now prevented 
us from enjoying at our ease the. sweets of friendly con- 
verse. 

Before breakfast the next morning he was with me again, 
with a striped abbas over his black gown, and a staff in his 
hand, prepared to accompany me outside the walls. I was 
surprised. He had told me that he had not left the convent 
for more than three years, when be had accompanied a great 
apostolic vicax, holding a distinguished situation in the 
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ehurch of France ; and this was the last and only time be 
had ever bestowed such attention on a stranger. The kind- 
hearted old man intended it as an act c^ extraordinary kind- 
ness ; I received it as sach ; and, as such^he'told me I could 
mention it to my friends in America. Humble and miim- 
portant as was that old monk in the great drama of life, 1 
felt proud of his kindness — ^prouder than I should have been 
of a reception at a European court, or a greeting from roynl 
lips — and my pride was the greater that I did not ascribe it 
to any merits of my own. My only claim was that pos- 
sessed by aU my countrynmen — ^I was an American ; my 
country had heard the cry of his in her distress, and from 
her seat across the broad Atlantic had answered that cry. 

We passed, as before, dirough the subterraneous pas- 
sages into the garden. The miserable Bedouins who were 
gathered around outside, waiting for the bread which they 
received daily from the convent, surprised at the unexpected 
but welcome appearance of the superior, gathered around 
him and kissed his hands and the hem of his garment. He 
had provided himself with an extra sack of bread, which he 
distributed among them, and which they seemed to receive 
with peculiar pleasure from his hands. The monks of 
Mount Smai are now no longer obliged to have recourse to 
carnal weapons for protection ; peace reigns between them 
and the Bedouins ; and part of the price of peace is the dis- 
tribution of twenty-five hundred rolls of bread among the poor 
around the mountain. I did not think so much of this price 
when I saw the bread, hard, Uack, and mouldy, and such 
as the meanest beggar in our country would not accept 
from the hand of charity. But the Bedouins took it, and 
thanked God and the monks for it. 

Hurrying away from these grateful pensioners, we de- 
scended by the defile through which we had entered ; and 
again passing the ruins of the house of Aaron, and the 
spot from which he preached to the assembled people, we 
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came to ^ iong flat stone, with a few boles indented m its 
surface, which the superior pointed out as that on which 
Moses threw down and l^roke the tablets of the law when 
he descended from the mountain and found the Israelites 
worshipping the golden cilf. About half an hour farther on 
was another stone much holier than this ; at first I und^r* 
stood the interpreter that it was the petrifaction of the 
golden calf; but gathered, with some difficulty, from the su- 
perior, that it was the mould in which the head of the gold- 
en calf was run. He pointed out to me the prints of the 
head, ears, and horns, clear even to the eyes of a man of 
sixty ; and told me the story of the golden calf somewhat 
differently from the Bible account. He said that, the peo* 
pie, wanting another god, came up with one accord and 
threw their golden ornaments upon that stone, and agreed 
by acclamation that when it was melted they would wor- 
ship whatever should come out ; three times it came out 
the head of a calf; and then they fell down and wor- 
shipped it. 

Some distance farther on we passed on our right a He- 
brew burying'ground ; ^ The burial-place," said the supe* 
nor, *'of the Israelites who died in their forty years wan- 
dering among the mountains /of Sinai." The old man had 
heard these things so long, and had told them so often, and 
believed them so firmly, that it would have broken his heart 
—besides shaking his confidence in my Christian principles 
— ^if I had intimated the slighest doubt. I asked whether 
the Jews ever came in pilgiimage to the mountain of their 
fathers ; and he told me that, four years ago, two Asiatic 
Jews had come disguised as Europeans, and attempted to 
pass themselves as Christians ; ** but," said the priest, with 
a vindictive spirit lighting his usually mild eye, ^' I detected 
them under their sheep's clothings and they did not stay 
long in the conv^t." Yet I remember seeing on the wall 
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of the convent, and with no small degree of interest, the 
name of an American Jew. 

Farther on, taming into a valley which opened between 
the mountains on the left, we came to a garden belonging to 
the convent, which presented a strange appearance in the 
midst of the surrounding desolation, producing all kinds of 
fruits ; where one might almost wonder to see a blade of 
grass put forth, the orange, the date, the fig, and the vino 
are growing in rich luxuriance. The soil is formed from 
the debris of rocks washed from the mountains ; and, thou^ 
too light for strong products, for fruit it is better than the rich 
valley of the Nile. Sitting under the shade of the fig-tree^ 
the superior pointed out to me a rent in the mountain op- 
posite, which, he said, was caused by an earthquake, that 
had swallowed up two friends and servants of Moses of 
whom I had never heard before, and who were so swal- 
lowed up for disobeying the orders of their earthly master. 

The superior, unused to such a task as he had imposed 
upon himself, here completely gave out, and I left him pant- 
ing imder the shade of his fig-tree, while I went on to the 
valley of Rephidim ; and, passing another garden, came to 
the rock of Horeb, the stone which Moses struck with his 
rod, and caused the waters to gush out. The stone is about 
twelve feet high, and on one side are eight or ten deep 
gashes from (me to three feet long, and from one to two 
inches wide, some of which were trickling with water. 
These gashes are singular in their appearance, though prob- 
ably showing only the natural effect of time and exposure. 
They look something like the gashes in the bark of a grow- 
ing tree, except that, instead of the lips of the gash swell- 
ing and growing over, they are worn and reduced to a p<^- 
ished smoothness. They are, no doubt, the work of men's 
hands, a clumsy artifice of the early monks to touch the 
hearts of pious pilgrims ; ^ut the monks of the convent, and 
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the Greek pilgrims who go there now, believe in it with as 
much honesty and sincerity as in the crucifixion. 

^ill the reader forgive me if I say that this rock had in 
my eyes an interest scarcely less than that which the rod 
of Moses gave it ? Three names were written on it : one 
of a German, the second of an Englishman, and the third 
of my early friend, the same which I had seen above the 
Cataracts of the Nile. When, a few years since, he bade 
me farewell in my native city, little did I think that I after- 
ward should trace him beyond the borders of Egypt, and 
through the wilderness of Sinai, to his grave in Jerusalem. 

Again I wrote my name under his, and, returning by the 
way I came, found the Superior still sitting under the fig- 
tree, and, moving on, we soon reached the convent. He 
hurried away to his official duties, and I retired to my room. 
I stayed there three or four hours, poring over the scriptu- 
ral account of the scenes that hallowed the wilderness of 
Sinai with an attention that no sound disturbed. Indeed, 
the stillness of the convent was at all times naost extraor 
dinary ; day or night not a sound was to be heard but the 
tolling of the bell 'for prayers, or occasionally the soft step 
of a monk stealing through the cloisters. 

In the afternoon I lounged around the interior of the con- 
vent. The walls form an irregular quadrangle, of about 
one hundred and thirty paces on each side, and, as I before 
remarked, it has the appearance of a small city. The 
building was erected by the Empress Helena, the mother 
of the first Christian emperor, and I might almost call her 
the mother of the Holy Land. Her pious heart sent her, 
with the same spirit which afterward animated the crusa- 
ders, to search out the holy places referred to in the Bible ; 
and when she found one, she erected a monument to mark 
it for the guidance of future Christians ; and the pilgrim 
may see the fruits of her pious labours from the mountain 
where God spake in thunder down to the place where the 
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cock crew when Peter denied hie mesler. The confeol is 
capable of containing several hnndred peo]4e. It was ori- 
ginally built as a {dace of defence ; but the necessity of 
keeping it fortified has passed away ; a parceli)f rus^ guns 
are lying in a sort of armory, and a few jimaU cannon 
are frowning firom the walls. The cells of the monks, 
compared with anything else I had seen in the East, are 
exceedingly contfortable ; on one side, raised about a foot 
from the floor, is a stone platform, on which the monk 
spreads his mat and cotctIM, and the fumitnre includes a 
table, chairs, sometimes two or three books, and the frag-* 
ment of a looking-glass. There are twenty-four chapels 
erected to different saints, in which prayers are said regiH 
larly in rotation. I went through them, but saw nothing to 
interest me until I came to the church of the conTent. 
Here I was surprised to find the handsomest Greek church 
I had seen, except in Russia ; the floor and steps were of 
marble ; and cfotributed around iii Yarkms j^aces were pii* 
lars and columns, the works of ancient artists, plundered 
from heathen temples, and sent to this knidy spot in the 
desert by the active piety of the early Chrifllian emperors* 
The convent was raised in honour of the transfiguration, 
and the dome of the altar colitains a course but antique 
painting of the holy scene. In firont, near the great altar^ 
in a coffin covered with rich pdUs and a silver lid, are the 
bones of St Catharine, tibe patroness of the convents 
Among the chapels, one, I remember, is dedicated to Cob« 
stantine and Helena, and another to Justinian and his wife ; 
but the great object of interest is the holy of holies, the spot 
where God appeared to Moses in the burning bush. A 
chapel is now erected over it, and the pilgrim, <m entering, 
hears at this day almost the same words which God ad- 
dressed to Moses, ** Put thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
ground whereon thou treadest is holy ground;" I pulled off 
my shoes and followed my conductor. The place ie now 
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fcedunned-vilfa Ga^ckm omumato; ftfi rude siflDfliaity of 
Miture- which 6eheld the interne w betweea God and his 
•enraiit is utterly gone, and the bnmioig bush is the last 
Ams one wo^ thin^ of on the spot where it grew* 

There are but few objects of interest besides. In one of 
the-chap^ls aiie a copy of the Evangelists, wjrhten in letters 
of gold l^^e £mperor Theodosius^ and portraits of the 
Ibdr evangelists and the twelve iqpostles, and all \he psaljns 
of David> written in an inconcMvably small space by a 
young virgin who came out and died in the desert. 

The condition and character of the monks formed a sub^ 
ject of no Uttie interest fka my speculating observation, and 
I invesligaled thehr habits and dispositktts as closely as 
bieas6ance and my inability for conversing with them* ex- 
cept ^ixottgh an interpreter, would permit. So far as I 
eoidd judge, they seemed perfectly contented; but they 
wwe, for the most part,, mere drones and sluggards, doing 
Utde good for themselves or others, and living idly upon the 
mis^^ied bpun^ €fi Christian pilgrims. I do not mean to 
say that they were bad men. Most of them were too sim- 
]^ to foe bad ; wd, if there was evil in their nature, they 
had no temptsition to do evil ; and, after all, the mere negar 
tive goodness ^hich does no harm is not to be lightly spo- 
keitof, in a world so fiill f>i restlessness and mischief as this 
of ours. Many of them had been a long time in the con* 
Veiit, some as much as twenty or thirty years, and one, who 
was now a hundred and five years M, had been seventy- 
five years worshipping the Lord, after his fashion, at the 
foot of Sinai. Among them were a baker, shoemaker, and 
tailor; they baked, cooked, made and mended for them- 
selves, and had but one odier duty to perform, and that was 
four times daily to kneel down and pray. Nothing could 
be more dull and monotonous than their lives, and none 
but the most sluggish or the most philosophic spirit could 
endure it. They were philosophers without knowing if, 
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leaned behind a protecting pillar and watched their proceed- 
ings ; and it was an event of no common interest, thus, at 
^e dead hoar of night, to be an unobserved witness of their 
smcerity, and earnest though erroneous devotion. There 
was not one among them who did not believe he was doing 
God good service, and that his works would find acceptance 
at the throne of Grace, and obtain for him that blessed im 
mortality which we sure all seeking. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

DkH oi the M<mlc8.^AdTanttgM <tf AbitiiiBBee.— Scrapln evamne.— A 
mjiterioat Brother.— The ConTcot Biirial*plaoe.^Stiin^ ChamaU 
houws.— Death in a Maak.— Familiarity breeds Contempt.— A Man of 
two Centuriea.— Doubtaand Fears.— Parting Gifts.- The Farewell ^ 

The next day was Sunday, and early in the morning the 
superior sent for me to come down and take my meal with 
the holy brotherhood. The monks were all at the table, 
and it was the first time I had had so good an opportunity 
of seeing them together. They were about thirty in num- 
ber, mostly old men with long white beards, all Greeks, 
and some with faces as noble as Grecian chisel ever traced. 
There was not a beard at table less than eight inches 
long ; and my own, though it would have been rather dis- 
tingu6 at home, blushed more than its natural red at its 
comparative insignificance. The table was a long naked 
board ; the vessels were all of metal, and before each man 
were a wooden spoon, and a drinking-cup in the form of a por- 
ringer. It was Lent, the season of forty or fifty days' fasting, 
during which even fish, eggs, and oil are prohibited. A 
large basin of boiled beans was set before each of the monks ; 
and, besides this, there were black olives, beans in water, 
salad, vinegar, salt, dates, and bread. My companions had 
never been pampered with luxuries, and ate their bread 
and beans with as keen a relish^as if they were feasting on 
turtle and venison, and drank their water as freely as though 
it was Tokay or Burgundy. The meal was eaten in silence, 
all appearing of opinion that they came simply to eat ; and 
the only unusual circumstance I remarked was the civil- 
ity of my immediate neighbours in pushing the tempting 
viands before me. It was curious to see how they found 
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tiijB way to their mouths through such a wilderness of beard, 
and the spoon disappearing in a huge red opening, leaving the 
handle projecting from a bush of hair. The room in which 
we ate was perhaps sixty feet long, having at one end a 
chapel and altar, and a reading-desk close by, in which, 
during the whole of the meal, a monk was reading aloud 
fiom the lives of the saints. After dinner the monks all 
rose, and, wiping their mouths, walked in a body to the foot 
of the altar, and two of them commenced burning incense. 
One of my neighbours took me by the hand, and led me up 
with them. There they kneeled, prayed, and chanted, and 
went through a long routine of ceremonies, in which, so far ' 
as it was practicable, they carried me with them. They 
could not get me up and down as fast as they moyed them- 
selves, but they flung the incense at me as hard as at the 
worthiest of them all. I supposed this to be a sort of grace 
after meat, and that there it would end ; but, to my surprise 
and great regret, I found that this was merely preparatory 
to the administration of the sacrament. It was the second 
time I had been placed in the same situation ; and a second 
time, and even more earnestly than before, I wished for that 
state of heart which, according to the notions of its solemnity 
in which I had been brought up, would have permitted me 
to join in the sacred rite. I refused the consecrated Inread, 
and the monk, after pausing some moments, apparently in 
astonishment, passed on to the next. After he had completed 
the circle, the superior crossed and brought him back again 
to me ;. I could not wound the feelings of the good old man, 
and ate the consecrated bread and drank the wine. May God 
forgive me if I did wrong ; but, though rigid censors may con- 
demn, I cannot believe that I incurred the sin of " the unworthy 
partaker" by yielding to the benevolent importunity of the kind 
old priest. After this we walked out on the terrace, under 
the shade of some venerable grape-vines, and, sitting down 
along the wall, took coffee. The reading-desk was brought 
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out, and the aaaie monk ceatmiied i eadiBg for diofe thni 
two hours. 

I had noticed that moiyL before ; for he wm the aaoaie 
who had conducted me through the church, had visited me 
in my room, and I had seen him in his celL He was not 
more than thirty-five, and his face was as perfect as ait 
could make it; md the sunbeams occasionally glaneuig 
through the thick foliage of the vines, and lighting up his 
pale and chiselled features and long black beard, made him 
one <^ those perfect figures for a sketch idiich I had often 
dreamed of, but had. never seen. His face was tlun, pde, 
and emaciated ; the excitement of reading gave it a hectie 
flush, and he looked like n man who, almost before the 
springtime of life was over, had drained the cup of bitter* 
ness to its dregs. If I am not deceived, ke had not always 
led so peaceful and innocent a life, and could unfold a tale 
of stirring incident, of wild and high excitement, md per- 
haps of crime. He was from the Island of Teaos, bnt 
spoke Italian, and I had talked with him of the islands of 
Greece, and the ports in the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea« with many of which he seemed familiar ; and then he 
spoke of the snares and temptations of the world, and his 
freedom from them in the convent, and, above all, of the 
perils to which men are exposed by the wiles and witcher- 
ies of ihe sex; and I could not but imagine that some 
beautiful Grecian girl, not less false than fair, had driven 
him to the wilderness. One of the other monks told me 
that it was about the time when the last of the pirates were 
swept from the Mediterranean that the young islander had 
buried himself in the walls of the convent. They told me, 
too, that he was rich, and would give all he had to t(he fra- 
ternity. Poor fellow ! they will soon come into poss^sioo. 

In the garden of the convent is the cemetery of the monks. 
Though not of a particularly melancholy humour, I am in a 
small way given to meditation among the tombs ; and, in 
many of the countries I have visited, the burial-places of 
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« 

tbe dead kave be^ Ihe oKMit iatetemitkg o^jeets Of ezatniiia* 
tion. The si^iior had promised to show tne hi6 graves ; 
and something in the look of the reader rettthiding me of 
death and barisd, I now told tlw old man of his {ntomise, 
and he hob|)led off to get the key ; for It appeHred that ibe 
cemetery was not to be tisited without his special perinis* 
sion. At the end of a long srbonr of grape-tines, a narrow 
etaircase cut in the rock, which I had not seen before, led 
down to an excavated square of about twenty fe^ ; on the 
left of which was a small door opening into a vault, where 
formerly the bodies of the dead monks wete laid on ati iron 
bedstead, and there suffered to temain until all the cormpt- 
ible part was gone, and only the dry bones remained. Now 
they are buried for about three years, or as lo^g as may be 
necessary to effect the same object ; and, when the flesh 
and muscles have disappeared, tho bones ire deposited in 
ihe great cemetery, the dobr of which is directly opposite. 
Within the door is a small antechamber, containing a divan 
and a portrait of some sAint who wandered eighteen years 
in the desert without meat or driidi:* From this ihe door 
opens into the cemetery, which was so different from any 
I had ever seen, that I started back on the llureshold with 
surprise. Along the wall was an ezcavatioli tkboot thirty 
feet in length, but of what depth I could not teD. It was 
enclosed by a fence, which wasi three or four feet abovie the 
ground, and filled with human sculls ; and m front, extend- 
ing along ^ whole width of the chamber^ was a pile of 
bones about twenty feet high, and running back I could not 
tell how far. They were rexj regularty disposed in layers, 
the feet and shoulders being (daced outward alternately, and 
by the side of the last skeleton was a VBcMi place for the 
next that should be ready. 

I had seen thousands of Egyptian nrammies, and the 
catacombs of Chioff, the h<^y city of Russia, where the 
bodies of the saints are laid in rows, in open coffins, clothed 
in their best apparel, and adMned with gold and jewels ; 
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and in that extraordinaiy burial-place I haa seen, too, a 
range of small glasses in a dead stone wall, where wild and 
desperate fanatics had made their own tombs, with their 
3wn hands building themselves in an upright position 
against the walls, leaving a small hole open in front by 
which to receive their bread and water; and when they 
died, the small opening was closed with a piece of glass, 
and the body of the saint was left thus buried. I had seen 
the catacombs of the Gi^wichin convent at Syracuse, where 
the bodies of the monks are dried and laid in open coffins, 
or fixed in niches in the walls, with their names labelled 
on their breasts ; and in the vault of the convent at Palermo 
I had seen the bodies of nobles and ladies, the meii arranged 
upright along the walls, dressed as in life, with canes in 
their hands and swords by their sides ; and the noble ladies 
of Palermo lying in state, their withered bodies clothed in 
silks and satins, and adorned with gold and jewels ; and I 
remember one among them, who, if then living, would have 
been but twenty, who two years before had shone in the 
bright constellation of Sicilian beauty, and, lovely as a 
Ught from heaven, had led the dance in the royal palace ; I 
saw her in the same white dress which she had worn at 
the ball, complete even to the white slippers, the belt 
around her waist, and the jewelled mockery of a watcb. 
hanging at h^r side, as if she had not done with time for 
ever ; her face was bare, the skin dry, black, and shrivelled, 
like burnt paper ; the cheeks sunken ; the rosy lips a piece 
of discoloured parchment ; the teeth horribly projecting ; 
the nose gone ; a wreath of roses around her head ; and a 
long tress of hair curling in each hollow eye. I had seen 
these things, and even these did not strike me so power- 
fully as the charnel-house at the convent of Mount Sinai. 
There was something peculiarly and terribly revolting in 
this promiscuous heaping together of mortal relics ; bones 
upon bones ; the old and young ; wise men and fools ; 
good men and bad; maxtyrs and murderers; masters and 
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u ,.^ftnt8 ; bdd» darings and ambitious men — ^afen who wm^ 
hsf« ftock^ bright boBom horn the sio<m, lying pett-m^U 
with cowafdB and knave*. Th« s^iperior UM me that there 
were more than thir^ thoasand ak^tons in the eemetery — 
literally an army of desad bmb's bones. Besides the pile of 
mxSis cmd boHes, la a chamber adjoinifig were the bones of 
the archbishops, in epeii bores, with ^ir nametf and ages 
labelled on them^ and those of two sons of a king of Persia, 
w1h> came hither on ptlgrimag)e aind died in the convent ; 
their iron shirts, the only dress they wore <m their long jour- 
ney torn their father's court, toe in the same box. Other 
skeietons were lying about, some in baskets, and some ar- 
ranged on shelves, and others tied together and hanging 
lirom the roof. In one comer Were the bones of St. Stephen 
-*-^-not the martyr who was stoned to death at Jerusalem^ 
but some pious anchorite of later and less authentic canon- 
ization. 

As to the effect upon the nuBd c^ sfich burial-places as 
tins, or the catacombs to which I hstve referred, I can say 
from my own experience that they destroy altogether the 
feeing of solemnity with which we look upon the grave-. 
I remeodyer once, in walking through long rowa of dead, ar- 
ranged like statues in niches of the wall, I remarked to the 
friar who accompanied me that he promenaded every day 
among his old acquaintances ; and he stopped and opened a 
box, and took out piecemeal the bones of one who, he said, 
had been his closest friend, and laughed as he pulled them 
about, and told me of the fun andi jokes they two had to- 
gether. 

Returning to the convent, and passing through the great 
chapel on the way to my room, I met one who, in the nat- 
ural course of things, must soon be bonie to the charnel- 
house I had just left It was the aged monk of whom I 
have before spoken ; he whose years exceeded by thirty- 
five the seventy allotted to man* I had ddsired an oppor- 
tmnty of speaking with him, and was curkms lo kaow dm 
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Workings of his mind. The superior had told me that he 
had on^ved every feeling and affection ; that he spent all 
his time in prayer, and had happily arrived at a new and 
perfect state of innocence ; and I remember, that after com- 
paring him to the lamb, and every other emblem of parity, 
the good superior ended, with a simplicity that showed his 
own wonderful ignorance of human nature, by declaring 
that the old monk was as innocent as a young girL It oc- 
curred to me that this might be a dubious comparison ; but 
as I knew that the monastic life of the old eulogist, and his 
long seclusion from the world, had prevented him from ac- 
quiring any very accurate knowledge of young girb, I un- 
derstood him to mean the perfection of innocence. 

I looked upon the old monk with exceeding interest, as a 
venerable relic of the past. For more than seventy-five 
years he had wandered around the holy mountain, prostra- 
ting himself daily at the foot of the altar, and, with three 
generations of men, had sung the praises of Grod under the 
hallowed peak of Sinai. I approached him, and told him 
my pleasure in knowing so old and holy a man, and the 
wonder with which his story would be heard in my own far- 
distant country. But the old man listened with impatience. 
The other monks were rather pleased when I stopped to 
talk with them, but he [seemed anxious to get away, and 
stood, as I supposed, with his hand on his heart, as if plead- 
ing some religious duty as an excuse for his haste ; but it 
turned out that he was merely complaining of the empti- 
ness of his stomach, and was hungering for his evening 
meal. I was sorry to have the interesting picture I had 
conceived of this monkish Methuselah marred and effaced 
by so matter-of-fact an incident ; but I describe him as I 
found him, not as I woidd have wished him to be. 

Ever since I had left Cairo I had been troubled with 
misgivings touching my ability to undertake the journey by 
Petra. I had hoped to recruit during my few days' resi- 
dence at the convent, but I was obliged to acknowledge to 



myself that I was, to say the least, no better. The route 
tiirough Idumea was difficult and dangerous, requiring all 
the energy of mind and body that perfect health could give ^ 
and a wrong movemefit from the point where I now was 
might place me in a position in which the loudest ciy of 
distress cocdd never be heard. It is not necessary to in- 
flict upon the reader all my hesitations ; it is enough to say, 
that with one of the strongest efforts of resolution I was 
ever called upon to make, I abandoned my cherished pro- 
ject of visiting Petra and the land of Idumea ; and, with a 
heavy heart, wrote to Mr. GUddon that I was a broken reed, 
and was bound on the safe and direct road to Gaza, My 
kind friend the superior would not hear of my leaving the 
convent; but I resisted his importunities, and laughingly 
told him I did not like that unchristian way of burial, cut- 
ting up and piling away a man's bones like sticks of fire- 
wood to dry Finding me resolved, he took me to his 
room, and gave me from his little store of treasures some 
shells and petrifactions (which I threw away when out of 
his sight), engravings of Mount Sinai, and incidents of 
which it has beeii the scene, the rudest and most uncouth 
conc^tions that ever were imagined, and a small box of 
manna, the same, as he religiously believed, which fed the 
Israelites during their sojourn in the wilderness. He gave 
me, too, a long letter, written in modem Greek, and directed 
to the governor of Graza, certifying that I was a pilgrim from 
America; that I had performed all the duties of the pilgrim'-^ 
age, and was now travelling to the holy city of Jerusalem. 
The letter contained, also, a warm and earnest recom- 
mendation to all the Greek convents in the Holy Land to 
receive and comfort, feed and clothe, and help and suceour 
me in case of need. Last of ail, he put on my finger a ring 
of the simplest form and substance, and worthy to accom- 
pany the palmer's staff of an older age. Every pilgrim to 
Mount Sinai receives one of these rings ; and, like the 
green turban of the Mussulman, which distinguishes the de« 
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fUMt hadji who bas been lo Mecce, among tbeChriirttaiis « 
the East it is Ihe honoured token of a conplete and perfect 
pilgrimage. 

At eight o'clock in the moning the wMe conTent was 
in eommotion, pr^wring for my departure. My old Bedouin 
guide had been out aaiong his tribe, and arrived the night 
b^re with three ^imes as many men and camels as I 
wanted, ready to conduct me to Akaba or Gam. I took 
my leave of the holy bioiherbood, who now sped me on 
my way as kindly and warmly as they had welcomed me 
on my arrival ; and, after a long and most affectionate part- 
ing with the good old superior, who told me that in all 
probability he should never see me again* but should always 
remember me, and begged me not to forget him — assuring 
me that there in the desert I always had ahome, and telling 
me that if, when I returned to my own countiy, misfortune 
should press upcm me, and I i^uNild find my kindred gone 
and friends standing aloof, I must shake the dust from off 
my feet, and come back and live with him in the wilder- 
ness — I fastened die rope around me, and was let down 
for the last time te the fool of the convent-wall. A groi^ 
of Bedouins, beggars, and dependants upon the charity of 
the ccmvent gathered around, and invoked blessings upon 
me as I started. Twice since my arrival there had been 
rain. In diat dry and thirsty desert, every drop of water 
falls upon t^e ear^ like precious piiitment, and '' welcome," 
says the Arab, V is the stranger who brings us rain.** 

I turned my back upon the rising sun, and felt by, com- 
parison on my homeward way ; but a long jomney was 
still before me ; I had still to cross '* the great and terrible 
desert" of the Bible, which spread before the wandering 
Israelites its dreary and eternal sands, from the base of Sinai 
to the Promised Land. 
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With a Memoir of the Author. In 2 yoIs. 8to. With a Por- 
trait. 

Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper Missis- 
sippi to Itasca Lake^ the actual Source of this River ; embracing 
an Exploratory Trip through the St. Croix and Bumtwood (or 
Bral^) Rivers. By Henry Schoolcraft. 6to. With Maps. 

Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832. By an Amen- 

can. 8vo. With Engravings. 

Letters from the ^gean. By James Emerson, Esq. 

8vo. 

Records of my Life. By John Taylor, Author of 

** Monsieur Tonson." 8to. 

The History of the American Theatre. By William 

Dunlap. 6vo. 

Memoirs of the Duchess d'Abrantes, (Madame Junot.) 

8vo. With a Portrait. 

Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, (Prince of Canino.) 
12mo. 

The Life and Remains of Edward Daniel Clarke. By 

the Rev. William Otter, A.M., F.L.S. 8vo. 
Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad. With Tales 

and Miscellanies now first collected, and a new Edition of the 
" Diary of an Ennny^e.*' By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Public and Private Economy. By Theodore Sedg- 
wick. Part First. 12mo. 

The History of Virgil A. Stewart, and his Adventures 

in Capturing and Exposing the Great ** Western Land Pirate** 
and his Gang, in Connexion with the Evidence ; also of the Trials 
Confessions, and Execution of a number of MurrelPs Associates in 
the State of Mississippi during the Summer of 1835, and the Execn 
tion of five Professional Gamblers by the Citizens of Vicksburgh 
on the 6th July, 1835. Compiled by H. R. Howard. In one vol 
mne, 12mo. 

Slavery in the United States. By James K. Paulding 
In one volume, 18mo. 

Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of the lat 
S. T. Coleridge. In one volume, 12mo. 

Bpeciraens of the Table-Talk of the late Samuel Tay 
lor Coleridge. In one volume, 12mo. 



Protestant JeaaitUm. By a Protestant. In one vol 

Qme, 121110. 

Four Years in Great Britain. By Calvin Colton. In 

one ToloDM, 12mo. 

Thoughts on the ReUgious State of the Country : with 

Reatons for preferring Epiacopacy. By the Rev. Calvin Culton. 
In one volume, 12mo. 

Lives of the Necromancers; or, an Account of the 

most Eminent Persona in Successive Ages who have claimed for 
themaelves, or to whom has been iaL^uted by others, the Eier 
dse of Magical Power. By William Godwin. 12mo. 

The South- West. By a Yankee. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Rambler in North America: 1832-1833. By 
Charles Joseph Latrobe, Author of the " Alpenstock," dec. ui 
2 vols. 12mo. 

The Rambler in Mexico : 1834. By Charles Joseph 
Latrobe. In one volume, 12mo. 

Common School Library. First Series. 18mo. 
Common School Library. Second Series. 18mo. 
The Life of Edmund Kean. By Barry ComwalL 

12mo. 

The Life of Wiclif. By Charles Webb Le Bas, A.M. 

18ma With a Portrait 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By Charles Webb 
Le Bas, A.M. In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Portrait. 

The Consistency of the whole Scheme of Revelation 
with Itself and with Human Reason. By Philip Nicholas Shut- 
tleworth, D.D. 18mo. 

Luther and the Lutheran Reformation. By the Rev. 

John Scott, A.M. In 2 vols. ISmo. With Portraito. 
History of the Reformed Religion in France. By the 

Rev. Edward Smedley. In 3 vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 

A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches, by 

the Deputation from the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. By Andrew Reed, D.D. and James Matheson, D D. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

No Fiction : a Narrative founded on Recent and In- 
teresting Facts. By the Rev Andrew Reed, D.D New Ektt 
tion. 12mo. 
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Martha : a Memorial of an only and beloved Sister. 
'By the Rev. Andrew Reed, Author of " No Fiction." 12mo. 

Matthias and his Impostures ; or, the Progress of 

Fanaticism. Illustrated in the eztraordinanr Case of Robert Mat« 
thews, and some of his Forerunners and Disciples. By William 
L. Stone. 18mo. 

Constantinople and its Environs. In a Series of Let- 
ters, exhibiting the actual State of the Manners, Customs, and Hab- 
its of the Turks, Armenians, Jews, and Greeks, av modified by 
the Policy of Sultan Mahmoud. By an American, long Resident 
at Constantinople (Commodore Porter). 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Tourist, or Pocket Manual for Travellers on the 
Hudson River, the Western Canal and Stage Road to Niagara 
Falls, down Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence to Montreal and 
Quebec. Comprising also the Routes to Lebanon, Ballston, and 
Saratoga Springs. 18md. With a Map. 

An Improved Map of the Hudson River, with the Post 

Koads between New- York and Albany. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, President of the United 
States of America. By William Cobbett, M.P. iSmo. With a 
Portrait 

Things as they are ; or, Notes of a Traveller through 

some of the Middle and Northern States. 12mo« With Engravings. 

Letters to Young Ladies. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 

Third Edition enlarged. 12mo. 

The Political Grammar of the United States ; or, a 

Complete View of the Theory and Practice of the General and 
State Governments, with the Relations between them. By Ed- 
ward D. Mansfield. 12mo. 

Elements of the Etiology and Philosophy of Epidem- 
ics. In two Parts, ^y Joseph Mather Smith, M.D. 

A Treatise on Language ; or, the Relations which 
Words bear to Things. By A. B. Johnson. 

History of Priestcraft in all Ages and Countries. By 
William Howitt. In one volume, 12mo. 

The History of Henry Milner, a Little Boy who was 
not brought up according to the Fashions of this World. In 
tliree Parts. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

The Lady of the Manor ; being a Series of Conver- 
sations on the Subject of Confirmation. By Mrs. Sherwood, (a 
4 vols. ]2mo. 
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Practical Education. By Maria Edgeworth, and bf 

Richard LoveU Edgeworth. 

Rosamond, with other Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. 

In one ▼olume, ISmo. 
The Parent's Assistant By Maria Edgeworth. In 

one tolume, 12mo. 

Harry and Lucy; with other Stories. By Maria 

Edgeworth. In 2 toIs. 12ina 

Frank. (Complete.) By Maria Edgeworth. In one 

▼olame, 12ino. 

A Winter in the West. By a New-Yorker. (G. F. 

Hoffinan, Eiq.) In 2 vols. I2nio. 

France : Social, Literary, and Political. By H. L. 

Bulwer, Esq., M.P. In 2 Yob. 12mo. 

Domestic Duties, or Instructions to Young Married 

Ladies on the Management of their Hooseholda, and the Regula- 
tion of their Conduct in the vajious Relations and Doties of 
Married Life. By Mrs. W. Parkes. With Improrements. In 
one volume, I2mo. 

Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. By the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. With a Life of the Author, by S. Dewitt Bloodgood, Esq. 
In one Tolume, 12ma 

The Life of Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. Lee. In one 

volume, 12mo. 

Letters to Ada. By the Rev. Dr. Pise. In one toI^ 

ume, ISmo. 

Letters of J. Downing, Major, Downingville Militia, 

Second Brigade, to his Old FViend Mr. Dwight of the New-Yoirk 
Daily AdTertiser. In one Tolome, ISma With Engravings. 

Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David Crockett. 
In one volume, 12mo. 

Scenes in our Parish. By a ** Country ParsonV* 

Daughter. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Life, Character, and Literary Labours of Samuel 

Drew, A.M. By his eldest Son. In one volume, l2mo. 

The Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas Campbell. 

In one volume, 12mo. With a Portrait. 

Observations on Professions, Literature, Manners, and 
Emigration, in the United States and Canada. By the Rev. Isaac 
Fidler. In one volume ]2mo 
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Cobb's School Books. Including Walker's Dictionary, 

Explanatory Arithmetic, Nos. 1 & 2, North American Reader, &c. 

The Sibyl's Leaves. By Mrs. Coley. 

Discourses and Addresses on Subjects of American 
History) Arts, and Literature. By Gulian C. Yerplanck. In one 
volume, 12mo. 

Narrative of Voyages to Explore the Shores of Africa, 

Arabia, and Madagascar ; performed in H. M. Ships Leven and 
Baracouta, under the Direction of Captain W. F. W. Owen, R.N. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Millennium ; in which the prevail- 
ing Theories on that Subject are carefully examined; and the 
True Scriptural Doctrine attempted to be elicited and established. 
By 6eorge Bush, A.M. In one volume, 12mo. 

A Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 

New Testaments. By John Brown of Haddington. In one vol- 
ume, 32mo. 

The Comforter ; or, Extracts selected for the Consola- 
tion of Mourners under the Bereavement of Friends and Relations. 
By a Village Pastor. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Note-Book of a Comitry Clergyman. In one 
volume, 18mo. 

A Tabic of Logarithms, of Logarithmic Sines, and a 

Traverse Table. In one volume, 12mo. 

Modem American Cookery. With a List of Family 

Medical Receipts, and a Valuable Miscellany. By Miss P. Smith. 
In one volume, 16mo. 

A pic ian Morsels ; or, Tales of the Table, Kitchen, and 

Larder : containing a new and improved Code of Eaticn ; Select 
Epicurean Precm)ts ; Nutritive Mlazims, Reflections, Anecdotes, 
&c. By Dick Humelbergius Secundus. In one volume, 12mo. 
With Engravings. 

A Subaltern's Furlough: Descriptive of Scenery in 
various parts of the United States, Upper and Lower Canada, 
New* Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, dunng the Summer and Au- 
tumn of 1832. By £. T. Coke, Lieutenant of the 45th Regiment. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Memoirs of General Lafayette and of the French 

Revolution of 1830. By B. Sarrans, Secretary to General Lafay- 
' ette. In two vols. 12mo. 

My Imprisonments : Memoirs of Silvio Pellico Da 
Saluzzo. Translated from the Italian. By Thomas Roscoe. In 
one volume, 12mo. 
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The Life and Deatli of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By 

Thomas Moore. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Full Annals of the Revolution in France, 1830. To 

which is added, a Particalar Account of the Celebration of nki 
Revolution in the City of New- York, on the 25th NoTembei^ 
lB3a By M yer Moses. In one yoluine, 12ino. 

The Condition of Greece By Col. J. P. Miller. la 
one Tolume, 12ino. 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life By Lady Morgan. 

In 2 Tols. 12mo. 

A. Home Tour through the Manufactaring DismcU o( 

England, in the Summer of 1835. By Sir George Head. Au- 
thor of " Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds of North Ame- 
rica." IZmo. 

Athens : Its Rise and Fall. By E. L. Bulwer, M.P. 

In 2 Tols. 12mo. 

The Religious Opinions and Character of Washing- 
tea. By £. C. M'Guire. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Rivals of Este, and other Poems. By James 6. 

Brooks, and Mary £. Broo^j. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Doom of Devor- 11, a Melo-Drame. Auchin- 

drane; or, The Ayrshire Tragedy. By Sir Walter Scott. In 
one volume, i^mo. 

FAMILY LIBRARY. 

Ibviidanlly IlIaitTatad Ij Ktm, Pbrtnita, and other EDgnvlagi on Steel, Copper, and Wood. 
Bovnd ubilbnalf , but wfh work nld Mfianteljr. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3. The History of the Jews. From the 
earliest Period to the Present Time. By the Rev. H. H. Milnwn- 
With Engravings, Maps, &c. 

4, 5. The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By J« ^' 

Lockhart, Esq. With Portraits. 

6. The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey, LL.D. 

With a Portrait. 

7. The Life and Actions of Alexander the Great. 

By the Rev. J. Williams. With a Map. 

8. 74. The Natural Hist(»y of Insects. In 2 f^A 

18mo. With Engravings. 

9. The Life of Lord Byron. By John Gah. 
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